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Ir was purely a domestic inci- 
dent, if “incident” it can be 
called, in an unpretending pri- 
vate family, which took place 
in a modest villa in the Re- 
gent’s Park during the last 
expiring throes of the Crimean 
war; but it occurs to me, with 
some sadness, that as I am 
now absolutely the sole sur- 
vivor of those who assisted at 
it,— although I was present 
merely as a childish interloper 
and not as an invited guest,— 
it might possibly be of interest 
if I gave a slight sketch of 
what I saw and heard upon 
the occasion, for the scene is 
just now as distinctly visible 
to me as though it had been 
enacted only last week. 

It took place about a year 
before the death of my father. 
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He and my mother were then 
quite a young couple, as it 
seems to me now, or at any 
rate at an age when the soul is 
capable of its warmest and 
most generous enthusiasms, 
and when certain exaggera- 
tions and inconsistencies may 
be readily tolerated and for- 
given. At the risk of seeming 
too autobiographical, I will 
briefly explain that, owing to a 
disagreement with my paternal 
grandfather (an old gentleman 
who, in spite of his marked 
kindness to myself, possessed, I 
have been led to believe, a good 
many of the characteristics of 
the “wicked baronet” of fic- 
tion), my father, who had lately 
become afflicted with blindness, 
had removed, in high dudgeon, 
from Beauport, our old Sussex 
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home, the property of his 
father, but a portion of which 
he had occupied until then, and 
had come to reside in London, 
partly on account of these un- 
fortunate family differences, 
and partly with the object of 
consulting some of the best 
oculists of the day. 

In order to mark his dis- 
pleasure, my grandfather had 
unexpectedly withdrawn the 
allowance he had _ hitherto 
given his son, who, but for 
what he had inherited from his 
mother, might have found him- 
self in some financial difficul- 
ties. As it was, even, the 
exercise of strict economy was 
necessary, and it seemed no 
easy matter at first to obtain a 
London house suitable to our 
requirements (one of which was 
a garden large enough for a 
blind man to stroll about in 
unattended) at a reasonable 
rent. My father required also 
spacious stable accommodation, 
for, like my friend Mr Wilfrid 
Blunt (with whom he possessed 
other points in common, being 
something of a political ‘“ wire- 
puller” and an Eastern travel- 
ler of wide experience), he 
had devoted a good deal of 
attention to the breeding of 
Arab horses, and although he 
had ceased to be able to ride, 
he could not be prevailed upon 
to part with them whilst there 
remained the glimmer of a 
hope that he might one day 
recover his sight. 

At the time of which I am 
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writing, a narrow lane, or 
roadway, upon the opposite 
side of the street to Abbey 
Lodge (the imposing Gothic 
abode of Mr Ernest de Bunsen), 
discharged, like a_ tributary 
stream, its daily driblet of 
human atoms into the more 
important thoroughfare. Han- 
over Terrace was the name of 
it, as far as I can remember; 
and here, fallen from his high 
estate, there then dwelt, in a 
modest stucco residence, one 
who had been a mighty chief- 
tain in his day, and whose 
pedigree is, even now, to those 
who are affected by such things, 
as the sounding of a mighty 
clarion,—to wit, Reginald 
Macdonald, Chief of Clan- 
ranald, direct lineal descend- 
ant of the Kings of the Isles,’ 
recently married to his third 
wife; a tall, straight-backed, 
flat-footed lady, who, although 
seeming to be long past her 
first youth, was considerably 
his junior, and who was ap- 
parently of somewhat obscure 
origin, since all that her hus- 
band’s friends could learn from 
him regarding her was, that 
she had been “Elizabeth, the 
daughter of a poorman.” She 
was a good deal laughed at, I 
remember, by the Chieftain’s 
former acquaintances, who 
generally alluded to her, sar- 
castically, as “the Lady of 
Clanranald,” this being the in- 
scription upon her visiting- 
card, for which, some said, 
there was no precedent in the 








1 Reginald George Macdonald, 25th Captain and Chief of Clanranald, at one 


time M.P. for Plympton. 


Previously to his third marriage he had married, Ist, 


Lady Caroline Edgcumbe, daughter of the second Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe, and 


2ndly, the widow of Richard Dunning, Lord Ashburton. 
He died at an advanced age in 1873. 
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London world, whatever might 
have been the custom in “ Ul- 
tima Thule,” though, upon 
turning to the pages of my 
‘ Ascanius; or, the Young Ad- 
venturer,’ I am inclined to be- 
lieve that she was in the right. 
Be this as it may, she seemed 
to be the very quintessence of 
middle-class respectability, and 
to make “ Clannie” (as she was 
in the habit of calling her hus- 
band) an excellent wife; and it 
was owing to the kind exer- 
tions of the Chieftain, and to 
those of Mr Ernest de Bunsen, 
his near neighbour, both old 
friends, that what was looked 
upon as a suitable house was 
at last obtained for us. 

No. 15 Park Road was our 
new address, and I can well 
remember how, in order to re- 
concile us children to our 
changed circumstances, we 
were told that we should be 
able, from our new home, to 
hear the roaring of the lions 
and tigers at the Zoological 
Gardens, and that we might 
even go there and look at them 
sometimes if we were very 
good. In spite of this attrac- 
tion, however, I never ceased, 
for my own part, to regret my 
free life “under the greenwood 
tree”; and my father too, though 
he never complained, must have 
experienced a sense of imprison- 
ment, as he paced sadly up and 
down the narrow garden paths, 
noisy with London traffic, and 
overlooked by all those who 
journeyed upon the tops of 
omnibuses—only of this he was 
in blissful ignorance, by reason 
of his affliction. 

Mr Ernest de Bunsen, com- 
ing one day to pay him a visit, 
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and seeing how cramped and 
restricted was the space al- 
lotted to this “ prisoned eagle,” 
who had been wont, in happier 
days, to fly so far afield, very 
kindly proposed that we should 
make use of his own garden, 
during his temporary absence 
from town, Abbey Lodge 
being only a stone’s-throw over 
the way; and he also made an 
arrangement whereby my father 
was enabled to stable two of 
his Arab steeds in the stalls 
that were to spare in his com- 
modious and comfortable 
stables. A kinder neighbour, 
in fact, it would have been 
hardly possible to imagine. 
Profiting by this amiable per- 
mission, I used often to take 
my father, upon summer after- 
noons, to this garden over the 
way, when the rest of the 
family were otherwise occupied 
in town; piloting him across 
the intervening roadway, and 
then either walking with him 
or leaving him to his own de- 
vices, whilst I, too, dreamed 
my dreams and built my air- 
castles, always keeping him in 
sight lest he should happen to 
want me. It was a delightful 
change from the miserable sun- 
dried grass-plot opposite, and 
as I roamed about under the 
shady elms and _ blossoming 
lime-trees, and listened now 
and again to the distant roar- 
ing of the wild beasts at the 
“ Zoo,” E used to try to imagine 
that I was the denizen of some 
kind of “forest primeval,” 
maybe the very garden of Eden 
itself, and that London, with 
its rattling cabs and omnibuses, 
had never come into existence 
at all! Nevertheless, its roar 
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and clatter would force them- 
selves upon me from time to 
time, in spite of my best efforts, 
and one day, just as I was 
trying hard to play at my 
“primeval jungle” game, this 
seemed to increase and surge 
in my ears with an unusual 
persistence, whilst a great con- 
course of people, talking and 
gesticulating, began collecting 
together outside the iron rail- 
ings which, then as_ now, 
separated Park Road from the 
private grounds of Abbey 
Lodge. My father, hearing the 
disturbance, called to me to 
ascertain what it meant, and 
we went together to the en- 
trance-gate to find out. Here 
I saw that the whole roadway 
was in a state of ferment and 
excitement. I managed to 
“swarm” up the iron railings 
and thence into the branch of 
a tree, where, perched above 
the heads of the people, I could 
see in the distance, advancing 
from the direction of Gloucester 
Place, a stupendous structure, 
—unlike anything I had ever 
before beheld,—drawn by a 
great number of horses, and 
surmounted by the figure of a 
man in oriental costume. After 
telling my father what I had 
seen, we both took up our 
position at the gate and awaited 
impatiently the coming of this 
wonder upon wheels. By-and- 
by, lumbering along, and seem- 
ing to shake the solid earth to 
its very foundations by its 
weight, it approached nearer 
and nearer,—the poor horses 
straining every muscle to get 
it along,—to the accompaniment 
of a chorus of forcible adjura- 
tions and crackings of ‘whips. 
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“Tt is as big as a house,” I 
said to my father, ‘‘and there 
is a Turk sitting upon the top 
of it, in a white turban, smoking 
& pipe.” 

When my father heard this 
he became much excited, and 
rushed out, impulsively, into 
the midst of the crowd, without 
his hat, which he had left upon 
one of the benches in Mr de 
Bunsen’s garden, calling out 
for a policeman who might be 
able to explain the meaning of 
these signs and wonders. Before 
his blindness he had been an 
oriental traveller of consider- 
able experience, and, like several 
other Englishmen I could name, 
he seemed to be continually 
hearing “the East a-callin’” to 
him whenever he happened to 
be established in the West,— 
although Mr Rudyard Kipling 
was not there to diagnose the 
symptoms of unrest which this 
occasioned. Mr Rudyard Kip- 
ling, indeed, could then have 
been nothing more than a mere 
floating molecule, awaiting 
some manner of incarnation, 
if even he had as yet become 
detached from the “great sun- 
centre of life,’ which is very 
doubtful; but the East went 
on “a-callin’” to my father for 
all that, so I was not surprised 
that he should have displayed 
some emotion when he learnt 
that a real live turbaned Turk 
was just then within a few 
yards of him, although he was 
unable to see him with his own 
eyes. 

But now a new wonder came 
to pass which much astonished 
my infant mind. The tur- 
baned Turk seated thus upon 
the summit of this huge car 
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of Juggernaut —for such it 
seemed —seeing my father 
coming towards him, as he no 
doubt imagined, began dancing 
about and waving his arms as 
though in sign of joyful re- 
cognition, and making all kinds 
of extravagant demonstrations, 
at the imminent risk of his life, 
seeing that he was perched up 
at so great a height. 

“He is jumping about for 
joy,” I said, “and he seems as 
if he knew you, and was pleased 
to see you again.” 

Then a policeman appeared, 
and partly explained. And, 
moreover, it was our own police- 
man (“the policeman of our 
bosom,” if I may use the ex- 
pression), upon whose “beat ” 
our house was situated, and 
who, many a time and oft, had 
helped me to pilot my father 
across Park Road when there 
was an excess of traffic, or a 
big funeral,—which used often 
to happen, for it was the year 
of the great cholera outbreak, 
when Lord Jocelyn and several 
of our friends were carried off, 
and when watching, and count- 
ing the funerals that went past 
our door, and which were then 
much more grimly elaborate 
than they are at present, was, 
faute de mieux, not the least 
interesting of my sad daily dis- 
tractions ! 

Our own policeman, then (at 
that time no burly, martial 
figure, but one whose “Frank” 
hat and meek mutton -chop 
whiskers — almost clerical in 
appearance—suggested none of 
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the notions of truculent brute- 
force that are associated with 
the helmet and belted tunic of 
to-day), proceeded to explain to 
us that this gigantic edifice, 
now rumbling and crashing by, 
contained a strange creature 
whose final destination was the 
Zoological Gardens. Its oc- 
cupant was, in a word, the 
very first hippopotamus that 
had ever visited our shores! 
(Hippopotamus amphibius of 
the natural history books; 
the “ great river -horse” of the 
ancients), and what I had taken 
for a Turk, because turbaned, 
was its personal attendant, or 
valet de chambre, “an Egyp- 
tian” (the policeman had 
heard), “or some other kind 
of a ‘Harab.’” 

By this time the great car 
had rolled by and turned into 
the Regent’s Park by the gate 
which adjoins Abbey Lodge. 
The policeman’s explanation, 
interesting though it was, 
threw no light upon the 
extraordinary behaviour of 
the Egyptian “ Harab,” which 
remained a mystery. It was 
decided, therefore, that we 
should go to the Zoological 
Gardens upon the afternoon 
of the morrow, in order to 
find out if possible what it 
might portend, and thither in 
due course we proceeded. 

The great river-horse, we 
were informed, being some- 
what fatigued with his jour- 
ney, had been rather late in 
rising; but now, like le ro 
soleil, he was holding a reg- 





Since the above was written, I have learnt that the “first hippopotamus’ 
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was presented by Sir Charles Murray in 1850. This was, therefore, the one 
that was presented in 1854 by the Viceroy of Egypt. 
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ular levée whilst engaged in 
his toilet, which, unlike that of 
the august monarch referred 
to, was no mere finicking affair 
of finger-tips and rose-water in 
a gilded washing-basin (“a 
basin of vermilion- gilt,’ as 
one old translator describes 
it). The mighty pachyderm, 
after his long journey, was 
indulging in a bain complet, 
like any other reasonable 
creature, in which he was 
snorting and floundering to 
his heart’s content, and 
splashing the muddy water 
of his tank into the faces 
of the admiring crowd. 

As I could see nothing of 
him but what looked rather 
like the top of a billiard-table, 
rising and sinking in the midst 
of agitated slush, and as my 
father could not see even this 
much, we beat a hasty retreat, 
wellnigh wetted to the skin, 
and inquired of a keeper where 
the animal’s personal attend- 
ant might be, whom we had 
expected to have found in 
waiting? We were told that, 
like his master, he was some- 
what fatigued with his jour- 
ney ; furthermore, that he had 
a very bad cold, and that he 
was lodged in a hay-loft over 
the giraffe-house. Thither we 
immediately proceeded. I had 
some difficulty in getting my 
blind father up the high ladder 
which led to the loft; the great 
crane-necked, mild-eyed crea- 
tures (said to be perfectly 
harmless by their keeper) nib- 
bling gently at our heels during 
the ascent, (I can recall the 
curious sensation of their velvet- 
soft noses sniffing at my bare 
ten-year-old legs, even at this 
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distance of time!) Finally we 
succeeded in reaching the top 
of the ladder, and after scram- 
bling upon all-fours through a 
square hole in the ceiling, found 
ourselves in the hay-loft, where 
my father, a tall man, was un- 
able to stand upright. The 
place was so dark that at first 
I could see nothing; but by- 
and-by I espied amongst the 
trusses in a far corner a young 
and yellow Egyptian, groaning 
upon a mattress, his face bound 
up in a spotted bandana—for, 
besides a bad cold, the poor 
fellow was suffering, it tran- 
spired, from a severe toothache. 
Upon beholding my father, 
however, all that was visible 
of his countenance became 
suddenly illuminated. Spring- 
ing from his bed, he ran to- 
wards him and prostrated him- 
self at his feet with many 
salaams and guttural ejacula- 
tions; when, lo and behold! 
whom should he turn out to 
be but Abdallah, a Berberine 
donkey-boy, who had acted as 
my father’s attendant and fac- 
totum during his last visit to 
Upper Egypt, and who had 
devotedly ministered to him 
when he was suffering from 
the sunstroke which was said 
by the oculists to have perma- 
nently injured the optic nerve. 
The pleasure occasioned by 
this unexpected meeting seemed 
to be mutual, and the two con- 
versed together for some time 
as though oblivious of my exist- 
ence, in what I presume was 
Abdallah’s native language. 
How it was that he had been 
chosen to chaperon the “ great 
river-horse” to this country I 
was never informed. Possibly 
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he may have been in the service 
of the person who procured it 
for the Zoological Society ; but, 
be this as it may, the fact that 
he should have chanced upon 
his former master during his 
very first progress through the 
London streets was certainly 
a curious coincidence. 

From that time forth we 
paid several visits to the inter- 
esting Egyptian, and I became 
quite an adept at scaling the 
ladder in the giraffe-house and 
scrambling up into the trap- 
door at the top. I used to 
leave my father down below, 
however, and Abdallah, if not 
well enough to go down, used 
to shout out his thanks hoarsely 
and gutturally from above, for 
we always brought him some 
offering in the form of fruit, 
sweetmeats, or tobacco, which 
we hoped might appeal to his 
There was 


oriental appetite. 
a peculiar stuffiness about this 
hay-loft, I remember, whicl 


had been thus, in summer 
weather, turned into a human 
habitation,—a sickly odour of 
hay, wild man, and the exhala- 
tions of giraffes,—so that I was 
not sorry when Abdallah was 
able to come down and walk 
about with us in the gardens. 
All this, however, is merely 
preliminary,—an introduction, 
and nothing more. “The Feast 
of Kébobs” itself came about 
in this wise. 

The late Mr Danby Seymour, 
an old friend, whilst paying a 
visit to my parents, fell in one 
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afternoon with the late Mr 
David Urquhart,? who was in 
his day a person of some 
celebrity, and at whose feet 
my father was sitting—politi- 
cally—at about this time. (As 
this is no chronique scandaleuse, 
there seems no just cause for a 
suppression of real names, and 
I am giving them, therefore, in 
full. Alas that “the late”— 
unenviable though highly re- 
spectable prefix—should have 
come to be appropriate to so 
many of them!) 

Now, Mr Danby Seymour 
and Mr David Urquhart, al- 
though they were both members 
of the House of Commons, had 
never, as it happened, become 
personally acquainted, and 
their opinions upon many sub- 
jects were diametrically op- 
posed. “The Bey” (as Mr 
Urquhart was called by his 
intimates, on account of his 
philo-Turkish sentiments) was 
well known to be extremely 
argumentative and pugnacious, 
and intolerant to a degree of the 
views of all those who ventured 
to differ from him. My parents, 
therefore, were somewhat put 
out at the meeting, fearing that 
it might lead to a heated dis- 
cussion not unaccompanied by 
the violent language in which 
the Bey was frequently wont to 
indulge. A heated discussion 
did, indeed, take place, with 
high words and shakings of the 
fist upon Mr Urquhart’s part, 
but it had nothing whatever to 
do with politics. 





1 Henry Danby Seymour, of Manor House, Trent, M.P. for Poole, 1850-68, 
Joint-Secretary to the Board of Control from 1855 to 1858, died 1877. 

* David Urquhart of Braelangwell, Ross-shire, sometime Secretary of Embassy 
to ‘*The Great Elchi” at Constantinople, M.P. for Stafford, died 1877. He was 
the means of introducing the Turkish bath into England. 
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The two visitors, having 
plunged into Eastern reminis- 
cences, quarrelled as to the 
precise manner in which a 
Turkish delicacy called a. kébob 
ought to be prepared; Mr 
Danby Seymour asserting that 
rice was absolutely essential to 
its composition (and thereby 
proving, to all initiated persons, 
that he was hopelessly muddling 
it up with the pillauf), whilst 
Mr Urquhart declared that 
although rice might be served 
with the kébdbs as an accessory, 
it was by no means an indis- 
pensable ingredient. 

The battle raged furiously 
for full half an hour, it appears, 
upon this seemingly unimpor- 
tant subject. Greater men, as 
I have found out since, have 
often fallen out for less! And 
then it was that “ The Feast of 
Kébobs” was first conceived 
and projected. 

“There is a young Berberine 
now in London,” said my father, 
interrupting the combatants, 
“who lived once in my service, 
and whom I know to be a most 
excellent cook. He will soon 
solve this question for us.” And 
the very next day we paid a 
long visit to Abdallah, who was 
still living in the hay-loft over 
the giraffes. At first it was 
meant to be quite, quite a small 
affair—only the two disputants, 
my father and mother, and a 
couple of young lady relatives 
who happened to be staying 
with us at this time. Everybody 
who has had anything to do 
with the organising of a dinner- 
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party, however, must be aware 
of its protean habit of changing 
form and consistency, so that 
the first conception of it bears 
often scarcely any resemblance 
to what it may become in the 
fulness of time; and thus it 
was with “The Feast of 
Kébobs.” 

It was remembered that Mr 
Urquhart had lately married 
a wife,! who had just deposited 
cards at 15 Park Road, and 
that to exclude her from the 
proposed dinner- party would 
be a gratuitous act of dis- 
courtesy, particularly as she 
“out-Urquharted Urquhart” 
in her sympathy with the Turk 
and her abhorrence of the ma- 
chinations of Russia, encouraged 
by the baneful policy of Lord 
Palmerston.? This would make 
one woman over, to be sure, but 
that could be easily remedied, 
and it was now decided that 
unless one could chance upon 
another lady holding precisely 
the same views as the Bey and 
his wife, and who was, besides, 
interested in the cooking of 
kébobs and the introduction of 
the Turkish bath (which, short 
of a miracle, it seemed hopeless 
to expect), or else merely some 
amiable nonentity in female 
form, whose views would not 
clash with those of the principal 
guests, it would be better, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, 
that all the remainder of the 
company should be of the 
sterner sex. At this juncture 
one of the Bey’s disciples, a 
certain Prince Frederick of 





1 Harriett, sister of the first Lord Clermont and of the first Lord Carlingford. 
2 Mr Urquhart believed, for some mysterious reason, that Lord Palmerston was 


in the pay of Russia. ‘ 
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Schleswig-Holstein,' who later 
on assumed the subordinate 
title of “Comte de Noér” upon 
making a morganatic marriage 
with a learned young lady who 
acted as his librarian, happened 
to propose to dine with Mr and 
Mrs Urquhart upon the very 
evening that was destined for 
the feast. As he was an 
intimate friend of all parties, 
what easier than to transfer 
him to the dinner-party in 
Park Road? No sooner said 
than done. And now the sexes 
were equal—four men and four 
women ; just a nice little party. 

Then in toddled the little 
old Highland Chieftain and his 
straight - backed dame, who, 
Martha-like, occupied, as she 
always was, with household 
troubles, proceeded to describe 
some domestic tragedy con- 
nected with cook “run amok,” 
or kitchen-boiler bursted, and 
to bemoan and lament in con- 
sequence. How difficult, in 
these circumstances, to leave 
out such a very, very old friend 
as “Clannie,” and might not 
“the Lady of Clanranald” 
prove to be just the very “ ami- 
able nonentity” that it had 
been despaired of finding, and 
that all the while was blossom- 
ing under our very noses, as so 
often happens? .. . Ten per- 
sons, then, all told, and the 
sexes equal, and it was agreed 
that this was to be the extreme 
limit. 

Nevertheless, the number of 
guests went on growing apace. 
Everybody who heard of “The 
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Feast of Kébobs” seemed to 
wish to assist at it, until at 
last so numerous and so dis- 
tinguished was the company 
expected that it was feared 
our then modest establishment 
might scarcely be able to cope 
with such an extra strain upon 
its resources. 

My mother, who had never 
been a very ardent supporter 
of the project, which had ori- 
ginated entirely with my 
father, now actually proposed 
that Abdallah and the kébdbs 
should be altogether eliminated, 
and that the proposed banquet 
should aim at becoming merely 
a friendly political dinner- 
party, dependent for its gas- 
tronomic success upon _ the 
efforts of the family chef. This, 
she said, might prevent all 
kinds of untoward complica- 
tions. How embarrassing it 
would be, for instance, if the 
hippopotamus were to be sud- 
denly taken ill, just as we were 
so absolutely dependent upon 
Abdallah, and it was rumoured 
that it had been anything but 
flourishing of late. But my 
father would hear of no change 
in the intended programme ; 
whilst Mr Urquhart, learning 
how far the affair had out- 
grown its original dimensions, 
kindly proposed that Roskalla, 
his own Albanian body-servant 
(a magnificent-looking creature 
with his girdle stuck full of 
pistols and yataghans), should 
assist our limited personnel by 
waiting at table in full national 
costume, 





1 Only son (by first marriage) of the Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, who 
married secondly (1864) the lady who is now Countess Waldersee, He died 1880, 
when the male branch of the family became extinct, 
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After this the projected en- 
tertainment took all sorts of 
novel and fantastic develop- 
ments. The ladies, it was pro- 
posed, should all appear, if 
possible, in Eastern or fancy 
dress, which entirely reconciled 
my mother to the idea,—for, 
besides having during her tra- 
vels accumulated a large assort- 
ment of outlandish garments, 
chiefly of oriental fashion, here 
was an opportunity for letting 
down her beautiful dark hair, 
which reached nearly to the 
ground, and for interweaving 
it with pearls and sequins. 
Mrs Urquhart, too, although 
possessing by no means the 
ox-eyed, moon-faced beauty of 
an odalisque, but rather a 
high - bred, “truly British” 
type, with neat conical head 
and accentuated profile, was 
nevertheless gratified at the 
notion of appearing in the 
picturesque fustan of a Turkish 
lady, which had been recently 
presented to her by the Bey. 

Now it appears that just 
about this time a new prepara- 
tion of hasheesh had been intro- 
duced into England by a cer- 
tain Dr Learéd, one of Mr 
Urquhart’s faithful adherents, 
of whom I can remember 
nothing except that he was 
fat and round, although I feel 
sure that he must have been 
distinguished in other ways. 
One evening, in that same week, 
a party was to have assembled 
at the Bey’s house to test the 
quality and effects of the con- 
diment. Why should not this 
party be transferred bodily to 
Park Road? and why should 
not the hasheesh experiments 
follow immediately upon the 
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heels of “The Feast of Kébobs” ? 
With the ladies all tricked out 
in oriental costume, Roskalla 
waiting at table, Abdallah 
busied in the kitchen, and an 
orgie of Indian hemp “to fol- 
low,” those of the company 
who were in the habit of hear- 
ing “the East a-callin’” might, 
with only a slight effort of the 
imagination, believe themselves 
to be once more under the 
glamour of its enchantment. 
The cook and kitchen-maid, it 
appears, were in the first in- 
stance formidable obstacles to 
the project. They would have 
no “nasty foreigners messing 
about” in their kitchen, they 
declared. If Abdallah came to 
cook for us upon this occasion, 
he might cook on, for all they 
cared, “till the day of judg- 
ment,” and so forth. How 
bring these ignorant people to 
see reason? Finally it was 
explained that the Egyptian, 
touched by the delicious fruits, 
cakes, and jellies that our cook 
had sent him during his illness, 
had desired to show his grati- 
tude by imparting to her the 
secret of one of the most ré- 
cherché of Eastern dishes, and 
that it would be well not to 
thwart him in his amiable in- 
tention. This had the effect 
of pacifying them. 

Now, it was the fashion when 
I was a child—unless my own 
people were exceptions to the 
general rule—for parents to be 
at some pains to discover the 
likes and dislikes of their off- 
spring in the matter of food, 
and then to ply them syste- 
matically with such dishes as 
were the most distasteful to 
them, assuring them the while 
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that this was for their eventual 
good. Our own cook may have 
been a cordon-bleu for all I 
know to the contrary. Under- 
done boiled mutton, however, 
and tapioca-pudding (my two 
especial aversions) were about 
the only evidences of her skill 
with which I was personally 
familiar; but I fancy, by the 
company we “kept,” that she 
must have been something more 
than a mere preparer of human 
food, and as it was thought that 
it would be unwise to depend 
entirely upon the kébdbs (which, 
after all, might turn out a fail- 
ure), it was a relief to the 
family when she was finally 
conciliated. 

I need not say that I was 
not made acquainted with most 
of these details until several 
years after the event, although 
from the very first dawning of 


the auspicious day it must al- 
most have been evident to the 


traditional “babe unborn” 
(that unconscious staple com- 
modity of British literature) 
that something quite out of the 
common was about to take 
place. 

During the morning and 
afternoon the whole atmos- 
phere seemed charged with 
mysterious portent, whilst pre- 
parations, the object of which 
was not confided to me, ap- 
peared to be all working to- 
gether towards some “ promised 
good.” New lampshades, look- 
ing like smart fashionable hats, 
decorated the globes of the 
moderator-lamps, and fresh 
flowers ornamented the draw- 
ing-room vases, whilst Persian 
carpets were spread about here 
and there, in order to conceal 
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the shortcomings common to 
the carpets of a hired house. 
Towards evening, as I was 
passing my mother’s room on 
my way up to the nursery, I 
perceived, laid out upon the 
bed, through the half - open 
door, a gold-laced crimson 
velvet jacket, a tasselled cap, 
or kalpak, full yellow satin 
trousers, and a pink striped 
shirt of transparent mozgir. 
Fairy slippers, embroidered in 
pearls, tufted, and turned up at 
the toes, were set out upon a 
chair hard by, whilst the dress- 
ing-table seemed to be positively 
groaning under its burden of 
gold and silver bangles, anklets, 
belts, amber thisbeks, Roman 
pearls, and threaded sequins. 
Upstairs I went, marvelling 
greatly, and there learnt that 
if I was good I might, later 
on, see my mamma and our 
two young relatives arrayed in 
fancy costume. Time wore on, 
however, and although I was 
dressed and washed up, accord- 
ing to custom, in order to be 
ready to go in to dessert, no 
summons came to me. In the 
midst of all this bustle of pre- 
paration it was but too evident 
that I had been forgotten. 

I was feeling injured, though 
resigned, when I bethought me 
of my favourite cat, whose 
dinner, at about this hour, 
used always to be sent up to 
me from the kitchen. I went 
downstairs, hoping to find it 
upon a lower landing; but 
there was no sign of it, so, 
thinking I might be saving 
the servants trouble upon what 
was evidently a “dinner-party 
night,” I went half-way down 
the backstairs and called out 
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for it. What I there saw and 
heard induced me to venture 
still farther, until I stood upon 
the very threshold of the 
kitchen itself, and thus it was 
that, besides seeing the as- 
sembled company upstairs all in 
due time, I came to be actually 
present at the very cooking of 
the kébobs. 

Quite a small crowd had as- 
sembled. No wonder that I 
and my poor cat had been for- 
gotten. The maids stood, round- 
eyed and giggling for the most 
part, and clinging to one an- 
other as though in terror, whilst 
the extra hands had in to assist, 
although preserving a more 
dignified exterior, had all of 
them their gaze riveted upon 
one central figure. This was 
none other than Abdallah, his 
head swathed in the spotted 
red -and-yellow bandana, for he 
was still suffering from the 
remains of a heavy cold and 
its unpleasant accompaniments. 
As he shuffled up and down 
between the table and the fire- 
place, seeking for the utensils 
that were necessary to him, he 
coughed and snuffled continu- 
ally, grunting and clearing his 
throat in an ominous manner. 
Poor man! He could ask for 
nothing that he required, and 
nobody lifted a finger to help 
him. I saw his predicament, 
and pitied him. 

After hacking away at a leg 
of mutton with his pocket- 
knife, and chopping it up into 
rough knobs of about the size 
of a large walnut, he made signs 
that he could go no farther 
without something else that he 
was unable to ask for, Holding 
up his hands, and spreading out 





his dumpy fingers, he made a 
feint of chopping these all off, 
one after the other, with his 
knife, and then looked, first at 
the kébdbs, and then round about 
him imploringly. The ignorant 
maid-servants only giggled 
anew ; but I fancied that he re- 
quired some little pieces of stick, 
and darted off to the garden to 
fetch them. At the top of the 
kitchen-stairs I encountered 
Roskalla,—a splendid appari- 
tion, armed to the teeth, glitter- 
ing in gold and crimson under- 
neath the gas-jet. He raised 
my clean pinafore to his lips, 
and then, abasing himself, kissed 
my hand and pressed it against 
his forehead. Many children 
would have been terrified, but 
Roskalla was an old friend, and 
I liked and admired him, and 
was proud to accept his homage. 
I knew, too, that, in spite of 
his ferocious aspect, he was in 
reality a gentle and submissive 
creature, or that such he had 
always seemed until then; for 
once, when Mr Urquhart was 
staying at Beauport, with Ros- 
kalla in attendance, he had per- 
ceived, with half an eye as it 
were, whilst lying dozing in the 
morning, that in order to ascer- 
tain the temperature of his 
bath, the Albanian had actually 
dared to put his hand into the 
water, thereby contaminating 
it eternally, according to ori- 
ental notions. Up jumped the 
Bey from his bed, indignant at 
the outrage, and, seizing the 
offender by the sash, commenced 
belabouring him about the legs 
and shoulders with an imple- 
ment of torture called a kour- 
bash—a whip fashioned out of 
rhinoceros-hide, and capable, as 
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I have good reason for know- 
ing, of inflicting a considerable 
amount of pain. Poor Roskalla 
never attempted to retaliate, 
although he could easily have 
felled his master with a blow, 
but ran off and took sanctuary 
in our nursery, whimpering 
and blubbering like a baby, 
which is how I came to know 
of the occurrence. But this is 
a digression. 

Abdallah had employed the 
time of my absence in chopping 
up onions, as I immediately 
perceived when I returned 
with the sticks. He was now 
moping his brow and eyes with 
the spotted handkerchief which 
he had removed from his face, 
though this did not prevent 
him, as I afterwards informed 
my parents, from “crying all 
over the kébdbs.” What I saw 
convinced me, child though I 
was, that it is unwise to look 
on whilst the delicious dishes 
of which one may eventually 
have to partake are being pre- 
pared (for the kébobs were after- 
wards pronounced “delicious ” 
by the company assembled 
above stairs) Who knows 
whether real cooks, as well 
as poor Abdallah, may not 
“cry” over their creations 
whilst they are flavouring 
them with onions? If one is 
not going to eat of them after- 
wards, it is a different matter, 
and this was my case, in the 
present instance; but it was 
the first and last time that I 
ever wished to assist at any- 
thing of the same kind. 

As soon as Abdallah had 
finished with the onions, he 
began chopping away at the 
sticks, and having made them 


of the requisite length, he 
straightway transfixed a kébob 
upon each one of them, after 
the manner of the hearts and 
darts that are often depicted 
upon valentines. He then put 
the chopped onions into a pan 
to fry with oil, whilst the 
kébobs with their skewers 
were set to simmer in a 
saucepan. From time to time 
he took off the lid and held a 
lighted tallow-candle over it 
to see how all was going on 
within, forgetting, I suppose, 
that the heat of the fire would 
melt the tallow and cause a 
good deal of it to mingle with 
the contents. Then he fished 
out the kébobs, and after shak- 
ing them in our faces, put as 
many of them as he could 
upon two gridirons, and kept 
on turning them, holding them 
by their skewers, until they 
were browned upon every side, 
after which they were placed 
upon a “lordly dish” mixed 
with the fried onions, and 
whisked off to the upper 
regions. Here is the recipe 
of a popular oriental delicacy 
all for nothing! I daresay, 
however, that it would be 
quite as good without either 
the tears or the tallow. 
Later on, seeing that I had a 
standing invitation to dessert 
which had not been cancelled, 
I crept to the door of the din- 
ing-room, and stood _ there 
transfixed with wonder at 
what I beheld. There sat the 
assembled guests, unconscious 
of my humble presence, their 
voices rising and sinking, as it 
seemed to me, like the surging 
billows of the ocean. Two 
candelabra, twinkling with 
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gleaming lights, had been 
placed upon the table instead 
of the lamp that usually did 
duty there. The sideboard 
was resplendent with shining 
silver, and bowls of roses stood 
upon either side of the branch- 
ing candles. My mother, beauti- 
ful as a hourt (or so she seemed 
to my youthful gaze), was fac- 
ing me at the farther end of 
the table, wearing the crimson 
velvet jacket, mozgir shirt, and 
gold-embroidered kalpak that I 
had seen displayed upstairs 
upon her bed. Her dark hair, 
reaching to the ground as she 
sat, and trailing beyond, was 
perpetually catching in Ros- 
kalla’s sleeve-buttons and in 
the warlike accoutrements of 
his waistbelt, or being tram- 
pled underfoot by the hired 
waiter, when a little cloud 
would ruffle her fair brow, 


though only for an instant. 


Upon one side of her was 
seated the Prince Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein before al- 
luded to, afterwards the emi- 
nent Sanscrit scholar and 
collector of ancient Indian 
manuscripts, then quite a 
young man, fair, slender, and 
delicate- looking, bearing a 
marked resemblance to the 
present King of Greece when 
younger, to whom, I believe, he 
was related. From time to 
time, with a shrieking laugh 
which sounded almost hyster- 
ical, he bounded up and down 
in his chair, and slapped the 
table with his hands, by which 
one knew that the Bey, who 
sat upon his other side, had 
made some more than usually 
witty sally. On the left hand 
of the hostess was seated the 
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Duke of Newcastle, — grand- 
father of the present Duke,— 
the then somewhat severely 
criticised Minister of War; red- 
whiskered, having not yet, as 
later, adopted the full beard; 
beady-eyed, showing a great 
deal of shirt-front, and wearing 
somewhat the fixed expression 
of a ship’s figurehead,—a dig- 
nified but rather pompous per- 
sonality. He had conducted 
to the dinner-table “the Lady 
of Clanranald”; but my parents, 
thinking, perhaps, that the 
amiable prattle of ‘ Elizabeth, 
the daughter of a poor man,” 
was not likely to prove partic- 
ularly interesting to a Cabinet 
Minister, had begged him to 
place her upon the left hand of 
the host, who, after some dis- 
cussion, had been prevailed 
upon to give Mrs Urquhart 
precedence of the wife of the 
great Highland Chieftain, see- 
ing that, besides being a bride 
and the sister of an Irish peer, 
her husband was_ regarded 
upon this occasion as the guest 
of the evening. The Duke 
thus found himself next to his 
old friend Mr Danby Seymour, 
whose assertion with regard to 
the kébobs had been already 
refuted, and who, with his 
purring, insinuating manners 
and shrewd little rétroussé nose, 
sat very low down in his chair, 
and whispered “soft nothings ” 
into the ears of one of my 
young-lady relatives,—a very 
handsome girl of eighteen, who 
sat upon his left, arrayed, like 
the hostess, in full oriental cos- 
tume. The Bey himself, as far 
as I could judge, was dressed 
very much like anybody else in 
similar circumstances, except 
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that he was wearing the fez, 
and that he had removed his 
boots, substituting for them a 
pair of lemon-coloured slippers, 
such as he usually wore in the 
house, and which it was his 
habit to kick off and catch 
again upon the tips of his bare 
feet (it being against his prin- 
ciples at this time to wear 
stockings) during the heat of 
argument. Now and again, in 
the midst of his brilliant con- 
verse, he would beckon to 
Roskalla, who thereupon would 
offer him a brazen basin, over 
which he held his hands whilst 
water was poured over them— 
according to time-honoured 
Eastern usage—from a vessel 
designated an ibrig, and which 
looked like a coffee-pot with an 
elongated spout. 

It would have been pre- 
sumptuous in me at that early 
age to have hazarded an opinion 
as to the qualities or defects 
of this ardent and impassioned 
spirit, some of whose opinions 
were then shared by a not alto- 
gether unimportant minority. 
However observant a little girl 
of ten years old may be with 
regard to the shape of a nose 
or the “set” of a shirt-front, 
she can hardly be expected to 
be a competent judge of char- 
acter. Years afterwards, how- 
ever, I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with him, meeting him 
again, for the first time, at the 
house of Frances, Lady Walde- 
grave (his sister-in-law by 
marriage), in Carlton House 
Terrace, when I could detect no 
change in him since the even- 
ing I am endeavouring to 
describe, except that he had 
discarded for the nonce both 
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his fez and his lemon-coloured 
slippers. His virile energy, 
boyish enthusiasm, and in- 
domitable courage had kept 
him young, although he must 
have been then quite an old 
man. Later on I saw a good 
deal of him, and we have often 
laughed together over ‘The 
Feast of Kebobs”; but then 
he retired with his family to a 
Swiss mountain-top, inacces- 
sible to me in those days, and I 
lost sight of him altogether. 

To outward appearance he 
was a small fair man, with 
rudimentary features, pale 
blinking eyes, and light eye- 
lashes, and with hair so 
smoothly plastered down upon 
his head that it produced the 
effect of a chestnut wig. His 
easy, loosely cut garments,— 
whenever he condescended to 
wear garments at all (in his 
own house he usually went 
about wrapped in a kind of 
toga, which he discarded at 
will),—and his habit of walk- 
ing barefoot, or only with 
slippered feet, made him appear 
shorter than he really was, and 
fostered a cautious plantigrade 
manner of progression, which 
ended by becoming habitual. 
His voice was clear and in- 
cisive, cajoling and insinuating 
upon occasion, whilst in mo- 
ments of excitement his whole 
frame quivered, his countenance 
became, as it were, inspired, 
and his .pale blinking eyes 
seemed to flash forth unquench- 
able fires. However unreason- 
able or incomprehensible some 
of his opinions may have ap- 
peared to those who differed 
from him, and in spite of many 
fads and extravagances in his 
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mode of living, he was by no 
means a poseur in the ordinary 
sense of the term. His conver- 
sation, though often heated 
and exaggerated, and accom- 
panied by violent gesture, might 
always have served as a real 
lesson in declamation, for, as 
those few will know who have 
ever chanced to dip into ‘The 
Pillars of Hercules,’ he was a 
thorough master of English 
literary style. With all this 
he possessed a delightful sense 
of humour and play of fancy, 
combined with that power of 
inspiring conviction which is 
so rare a gift, and which made 
of him—with certain limita- 
tions—a “leader of men.” 
Very few of those who scoffed 
at his opinions had ever come 
under the magnetic influence 
of the man himself, for, after an 
unusually congenial marriage, 


he preferred the joys of domes- 
ticity to the excitement of the 
political arena, although he 
continued to the end of his life 
to work for the furtherance of 


his own peculiar views. <A fair 
number of his political pro- 
phecies have come to pass since 
his death: the Turkish bath, 
which he was the means of 
introducing into England, may 
now be counted amongst our 
national institutions ; whilst the 
craze for bringing up children 
to go about barefoot and half- 
clad, which he advocated (a 
system upon which I was my- 
self brought up, so that I know 
all the miseries of treading 
upon newly mown bracken and 
broken bottles, and even of 
being caught in an iron “clam” 
or rat-trap), is now being 
adopted by persons who are no 
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longer regarded as lunatic or 
homicidal, Unlike most pro- 
phets and reformers, too, he 
gained no single advantage by 
his eccentricity. It was, in- 
deed, altogether “the other 
way.” Inheriting an ancient 
name and a comfortable for- 
tune, he had _ considerably 
diminished the latter in the 
furtherance of his views, al- 
though, being a man of simple 
habits, his losses affected him 
but little. An amusing story 
used to be told, some years 
after the period of which I 
am writing, illustrative of the 
philosophic calm with which 
the Bey, at times so violent and 
denunciatory, could bear upon 
occasion “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.” Some 
scheme or speculation in which 
he was interested unexpectedly 
collapsed, by which he became 
a loser to the amount of several 
thousands, and an emissary 
connected with the project was 
sent down to Worthing, where 
he was then living with his 
family, to apprise him of the 
catastrophe. This emissary 
(who I have been told was the 
late Captain Percy Smythe), 
in spite of his having been one 
of the noble “six hundred” 
who took part in the “Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” felt his 
courage fail him when he ar- 
rived, as the bearer of evil 
tidings, at the Bey’s modest 
residence upon the Marine 
Parade, for he was not per- 
sonally acquainted with him, 
and had heard terrible tales of 
the violence of his anger when 
provoked or annoyed. When 
the visitor was announced, Mr 
and Mrs Urquhart, the story 
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goes on to relate, were seated 
in an arbour, at the back of 
their house, in the act of taking 
an “air bath,” in the simple 
array of our first parents; but 
after wrapping up his wife in 
the supplement of ‘The Times,’ 
Mr Urquhart admitted the 
messenger, who thereupon, in 
fear and trembling, delivered 
his unpleasant news. “Pray 
sit down and take some of our 
excellent strawberries,” was all 
that the Bey made answer, 
imperturbed alike by nakedness 
or reverse of fortune; “they 
happen to be particularly good 
this year.” And from that day 
forth Captain Percy Smythe 
was numbered amongst Mr 
Urquhart’s most ardent ad- 
mirers. 

Some of these details—those, 
for instance, which refer to 
‘The Times’ supplement—are 
obvious inventions, though I can 
well believe that Mr and Mrs 
Urquhart, when surprised in 
their back-garden, were but 
lightly clad; the story, how- 
ever, is very characteristic 
of the man, who, in addition to 
his other qualities, was a de- 
voted husband and father. That 
he should have insisted upon 
subjecting two of his children 
to the Turkish bath soon after 
their respective births, and that 
the coroner should have felt 
it his duty to “sit” upon 
one of them, was merely a re- 
sult of his exaggerated admira- 
tion of Eastern manners and 
customs. He wassimply follow- 
ing the habit prevalent in 
Turkey, where infants forty 
days after birth are subjected 
to a like treatment, with the 
object, I presume, of ensuring 
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only “the survival of the fittest.” 
Over and above everything, 
David Urquhart was a man of 
honour and a gentleman from 
the crown of his head to the 
tips of his singularly spatulate 
fingers and toes. (It is not 
everybody that affords one so 
good a chance of judging of 
character by their extremities.) 

The Chief of Clanranald, also 
« small man and a great gentle- 
man, must have been nearly 
seventy at the time of which I 
write. He was almost the last 
surviving specimen of the “old 
beau” that I can remember, 
and bore traces of having been 
exceedingly good-looking, al- 
though his beauty must have 
been of a somewhat effeminate 
type. He had small finely cut 
features, a wonderful com- 
plexion, which it was even said 
that he did not disdain to en- 
hance by art, and was a great 
dandy in respect to his dress 
and appearance. His “phan- 
tasm” arises before me—when- 
ever I evoke it—dressed in a 
dark-blue frock-coat, a buff 
nankeen waistcoat, polished 
boots, and fluffy white beaver 
hat, holding in its neatly gloved 
right hand a cane with a mass- 
ive gold top. Thus arrayed, 
I have many a time chanced 
upon the fallen chieftain, tod- 
dling along the “allée des 
bébés” in Kensington Gardens 
by the side of his somewhat 
formidable -looking lady, who 
had the appearance of being a 
good deal taller than himself, 
and of having “swallowed the 
poker” into the bargain. His 
conversation, as far as I can re- 
member it, consisted of a series 
of courtly platitudes, delivered 
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in a voice that seemed fast 
becoming as extinct as his 
former grandeur. He presented 
a marked contrast in every re- 
spect to his only son, the genial 
and somewhat rollicking “Rim” 
Macdonald,! who still lives in 
the memory of his many friends; 
nor did he bear any outward 
resemblance to those of his 
daughters, with whom I be- 
came acquainted in subsequent 
years. 

Upon the present occasion, 
learning the turn that affairs 
had taken with regard to cos- 
tume, he had volunteered in 
the kindest manner possible to 
appear at the board arrayed 
in the garb of the Gael, to 
which no man living could 
have had a better right. It 
would appear, however, that 
at the last moment his courage 
failed him, and that the fear 
of being considered unconven- 
tional prevented him from car- 
rying out his intention. Either 
this, or else that his amiable 
lady, impelled by some sense of 
family tradition, or what not, 
had appropriated, and annexed 
to her own costume, most of 
the picturesque accessories that 
go to make up the full equip- 
ment of a Highland chieftain. 
Her back was towards me as I 
stood, awestricken, in the door- 
way, but surmounting her long 
neck and lean shoulders (across 
which she wore a tartan scarf 
of many colours over a low 
white muslin dress) I could see 
the three eagles’ plumes, the 
distinctive mark of her hus- 
band’s position as Chief and 
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Captain of his clan, standing 
proudly erect from the blue 
velvet “bonnet” which crowned 
her somewhat sparse tresses, and 
which was fastened in its place 
by a large and costly brooch 
of Scotch agate and cairngorm. 
In the front part of her dress 
a bunch of purple heather lent 
a new note of colour to her cos- 
tume, whilst, lower down, the 
“sporran,’ with its dangling 
appendages, was worn after 
the fashion of an apron, and 
I have no doubt but that a 
“skene-dhu” would have been 
found in her stocking to make all 
complete, if anybody had taken 
the trouble to seek for it. Mrs 
Urquhart, likewise slim and 
élancée in figure, had also her 
back towards me; but I caught 
sight of her profile now and 
then, and saw it nodding, with 
little bird-like, pecking move- 
ments, in the direction of her 
husband, as she marked her 
approval of some sentiment 
expressed by him at the other 
end of the table. “I don’t see 
the bearing of that!” I heard 
her remark very scornfully, as 
she looked severely at some one 
who had ventured to remind 
him that there was generally 
a reverse side to every medal. 
Never was wife more loyally 
devoted to her husband or to 
his opinions, which in_ itself 
spoke volumes in the Bey’s 
favour. Like most of the 
other ladies, she was wearing 
Eastern dress, — embroidered 
velvet jacket, moigir shirt, 
and gold and crimson kalpak, 
beneath which her brown hair 
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was arranged in a neat coil, 
instead of being allowed to 
float loose at will. Upon her 
left hand was seated Mr (after- 
wards “Sir” Victor) Houlton,! 
whose fine presence and sonor- 
ous voice were with us until 
only the other day; then 
private secretary to the 
Colonial Secretary, Sir Wil- 
liam Molesworth (who, it may 
be interesting now to note, 
was ever opposed to Lord 
Palmerston upon matters re- 
lating to territorial expansion 
in South Africa), the handsome 
scion of a handsome family, 
although he was even then 
completely bald. I can re- 
member, however, that he 
was the possessor of a pair 
of magnificent jet-black whisk- 
ers, fearfully and wonderfully 
curled by some contrivance 
that must have gone out of 
fashion to-day, as I know of 
only one individual who now 
wears the like of them. 

Between the two ladies above 
mentioned sat my father, a 
romantic and attractive per- 
sonality, whose children, grown 
grey in the worldly wisdom to 
which he did not live to attain, 
when turning with tender and 
almost parental indulgence to 
his memory, can find nothing 
more serious to lay to his charge 
than an occasional error of judg- 
ment, or some such concession 
to passionate impulse as the 
ancient Egyptians prayed might 
be forgiven them by 


“Osiris the changeless, and those other 
Divinest Rulers of the plaited beard,” 
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making pretty sure the while 
that their prayer would be 
granted them. In spite of his 
blindness he appeared to be all 
animation, though I could only 
see the back of his curly head 
and just the tip of his chestnut 
beard from where I was stand- 
ing. There were other guests 
besides those I have named 
(eighteen in all, I have heard 
tell), but not all of them were 
known to me, and just as I was 
trying to make out who they 
could be, I became somehow 
entangled in Roskalla’s buttons 
and danglements as he was 
dashing impetuously out of the 
room, and so was discovered, 
and offered a place beside my 
mother, and some dessert,—not 
the mummified almonds and 
raisins for which I was pre- 
pared, but a delicious apricot, 
which the future eminent San- 
scrit scholar cut up and peeled 
for me with a silver knife upon 
one of the best dessert-plates. 
After this I was “kissed all 
round” and sent off to bed ; but 
as it was before my usual hour, 
I merely repaired to what we 
called “the little schoolrcom” 
and awaited events. Hither 
came by-and-by, after much 
ringing of bells and banging 
of doors, the learned Dr Learéd, 
a little fat man, followed by 
Abdallah and Roskalla bearing 
the hasheesh and its accessories 
upon tea-trays. It was of the 
kind that is eaten, and not 
smoked, I believe, and looked, 
as I thought at the time, 
very much like greengage jam, 
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though I have since seen the 
wheels of a locomotive being 
greased with something which 
looked more like it still. As it 
was not deemed expedient to 
partake of it immediately after 
having dined, a short interval 
was allowed, during which an 
Arabian horse called “ Camar- 
alzaman” (or “Cammy” for 
short) performed several clever 
tricks upon the miniature lawn 
in front of the windows, the 
company looking on meanwhile 
from seats in the verandah—for 
dinners were over in those days 
a good deal earlier than they 
are now, and it was still light 
enough to see and admire the 
performer. Then I was marched 
off to bed, and knew nothing 
of what happened till some 
time afterwards. The hasheesh- 
party was not quite such an 
unmixed success, it seems, as 
“The Feast of Kébobs.” In 
the first place, nearly all 
the ladies, disgusted by the 
rank hempen smell of the con- 
diment, declined at the last 
moment to partake of it at 
any price. “The Lady of 
Clanranald”’ alone adventured, 
anxious, as it would seem, for 
some new experience, and egged 
on by the Bey, who ended by 
nearly forcing the hasheesh 
down her throat, spoon and all. 
Whether, in his anxiety that 
she should taste it, he had in- 
advertently administered too 
large a dose, or whether (as 
was suspected) it was rather 
too soon after dinner prudently 
to partake of it at all, it is 
impossible to say, but the effect 
was almost immediately dis- 
astrous. She was compelled 
hurriedly to leave ‘the room, 
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and passed the rest of the 
evening in seclusion, feeling, as 
she afterwards expressed it, 
exactly as if she was ‘‘upon the 
deck of a vessel.” This con- 
tretemps was not encouraging 
to the rest of the company, the 
male guests for the most part 
being afraid lest some such 
experience should overtake 
them under the bright eyes of 
the “ total abstainers,” and this 
for a while caused the proceed- 
ings to hang fire. Then Dr 
Learéd himself and Mr Ur- 
quhart (both old hands), and 
finally Mr Danby Seymour and 
my father, partook of the drug, 
the two last feeling nothing in 
particular in the way of result. 
Dr Learéd and Mr Urquhart, 
however, apparently went 
through some very interesting 
experiences—unless, as I have 
sometimes fancied since, they 
were merely “pulling the legs” 
of the assembled company. 

It would seem that the Bey 
was, almost at once, trans- 
ported in fancy to some sort 
of Mahomet’s Paradise, where 
all was ordered so precisely in 
accordance with his own views 
that he could not help giving 
expression to the delight and 
satisfaction this afforded him. 
He sang, danced, recited poetry, 
described eloquently all he be- 
held, and ended by laughing 
immoderately, as though for 
very joy of heart at having at 
last discovered a society that 
was perfectly organised. Dr 
Learéd, on the contrary, was 
altogether as solemn as Mr 
Urquhart was hilarious. Seat- 
ing himself upon a divan, with 
his feet gathered up under him 
in Eastern fashion, he refused 
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to join in the conversation, 
declaring that he was “the 
Buddha,” and that he was 
too pure to bandy words with 
common folk. His ridiculous 
appearance only made Mr Ur- 
quhart laugh the more, and 
the “total abstainers” were 
also immensely amused at the 
doctor’s absurd pretensions. 
When, however, he began to 
divest himself of his garments, 
declaring that he was too pure 
even to wear clothes, all of 
these rushed in a body from 
the room, and repaired to where 
“the Lady of Clanranald,” now 
convalescent, was reposing upon 
a sofa with ruffled plumes, and 
with her “sporran” worked 
round to the position usually 
occupied by what dressmakers 
call the “ basque.” 

Then in due course everybody 
departed except Mr and Mrs 
Urquhart, who remained until 
the last, and now an awkward 
and unexpected dilemma arose. 
It seems that when Abdallah 
had quitted the Zoological 
Gardens in order so kindly to 
come and cook the kébdbs, he 
had given no intimation as to 
when he intended to return, 
expecting that he would be 
invited to pass the night in 
Park Road. Our house, how- 
ever, was small even for the 
requirements of the family. 
Every bed from attic to base- 
ment was already occupied, 
and nobody seemed to be de- 
sirous that the Egyptian, with 
his heavy cold, should share 
his sleeping apartment. At 
so late an hour it would be 
impossible to obtain a lodging 
elsewhere. What in the world 
was to be done? 
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Mr Urquhart, now “clothed 


and in his right mind,” pro- 
posed a way out of the difficulty. 
Abdallah was young, absolutely 
ignorant of European manners 
and customs, and unable to 
speak a word of English. It 
would never do to turn him 
adrift upon the London streets 
at such an hour to find his way 
back to the Zoological Gardens 
alone. Roskalla, however, his 
own servant, had lived in Eng- 
land, ‘off and on, for a good 
many years. He knew some- 
thing of London, and being an 
older man and perfectly trust- 
worthy, was not likely to get 
into mischief, and was quite 
capable of looking after Ab- 
dallah and of seeing that he 
came to no harm. It was 
settled, therefore, that the two 
should proceed together to the 
Zoological Gardens in a four- 
wheeled cab with confidential 
cabman, and endeavour if pos- 
sible to effect an entrance, after 
which, if their efforts proved 
successful, Roskalla was to re- 
turn to his master’s residence 
in the far west. 

It was a great relief to get 
rid of Abdallah and his cough, 
although he had been so kind 
and obliging, and after pre- 
senting him and Roskalla with 
liberal bakhshish, my father re- 
paired to the drawing-room, 
there to muse upon the success 
of the evening, whilst the ladies 
of the family retired to their 
rooms, a good deal fatigued 
with their exertions, to com- 
mence the arduous task of 
unweaving the pearls and 
sequins from their flowing 
tresses before courting a 
well-earned repose. But it 
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seemed as though the excite- 
ments of the evening were 
destined never to come to an 
end. It had always been my 
father’s habit to sit up for an 
hour or so after the rest of 
the family had retired for the 
night, and although, as I have 
said, he was to all intents and 
purposes a blind man, yet, as he 
could still distinguish some kind 
of blurred indication of the sun 
by day and of lamp or candle 
by night, and so know the 
better where he was, he ob- 
jected upon such occasions to 
being left entirely in the dark, 
and was always provided with 
a lamp, which he could turn 
out when he finally left the 
room. 

Upon this particular even- 
ing, just as he was about to 
take this necessary precaution, 
he was aware, in the silence of 
the night, of the grating wheels 
of a cab stopping at the gar- 
den-door, followed by loud and 
prolonged ringing at the bell. 
Knowing that he was prob- 
ably the only waking creature 
in the house, and that the 
garden-bell did not ring where 
it could be easily heard up- 
stairs; wishing, too, to spare 
those trouble who had worked 
so loyally to procure the 
triumph so lately achieved, he 
started off, stick in hand, to 
find out for himself the cause 
of the disturbance. The geog- 
raphy of the house and 
“ grounds” was by this time 
well known to him, and he had 
only to go down three steps 
and a straight gravel walk to 
find himself at the garden-door. 
Here a disagreeable surprise 
awaited him—doubly disagree- 
able, because, as I have already 
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hinted, he was one of those 
Englishmen who can with 
difficulty be brought to believe 
that any native of the East, or 
even of the now distracted 
Balkan States, will yield, under 
provocation, to the same tempt- 
ations as the degenerate Lon- 
doner; and yet (as was now 
only too apparent) here were 
Roskalla and Abdallah, to- 
gether with the confidential 
cabman, all just as “drunk and 
disorderly ” as it was possible 
for three individuals to be in 
any country upon the face of 
the globe! 

My father was now in a 
position of some difficulty ; 
blind, wearing only Turkish 
slippers, and confronted thus, 
in the “small hours,” with a 
besotted cabman and two in- 
furiated savages, for Roskalla 
drunk bore no resemblance to 
Roskalla sober, and the fact 
that he was fully armed, and 
stood over 6 feet 2 inches in 
his stockings, added not a little 
to the embarrassment of the 
situation. My father had no 
money either, having given 
away all his spare cash in 
bakhshish (the radical cause, 
it may be, of this unpleasant 
dénouement), and he knew not 
what might happen in the 
meantime if he groped his way 
back to the house to seek for 
more. He could not, therefore, 
pay off the besotted cabman, 
who was now rashly laying 
about him with his whip and 
demanding his fare, whilst the 
Albanian, to the accompani- 
ment of much strong language 
in an unknown tongue, drew 
forth a pistol from his girdle 
and gave it an ominous “ click.” 
Abdallah, so docile upon ordin- 
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ary occasions, and who had 
likewise behaved at first with 
seeming violence, calmed down 
upon beholding my father, and 
had now subsided into the 
gutter, where he was crooning 
“songs of Araby” in a hoarse 
discordant voice, leaving Ros- 
kalla and the cabman to settle 
their differences between them. 
My father was in hopes that 
this abominable noise might 
have attracted the attention of 
the police; but, as far as he 
could judge, Park Road was as 
deserted as the Great Sahara 
may be assumed to be at a 
similar hour. 

Just then the cab-horse— 
the only sober member of the 
party except my father, and 
having the advantage of him 
in being able to see—caused a 
distraction by walking determ- 
inedly across the road and pull- 
ing up at the entrance-gate of 
Mr de Bunsen’s garden. This 
suggested an idea to my father. 
Fortunately he happened to 
have the key of the gate in his 
pocket, and just as he was 
endeavouring to fit it in the 
lock the hoped-for policeman 
arrived upon the scene, to whom 
the situation was explained. 
The action of the cab-horse had 
suggested to my father that 
by waking up his groom, who 
was lodged in Mr de Bunsen’s 
stables, he could obtain money 
enough to pay off the cab- 
man without disturbing his 
own establishment. Luckily 
the man—the same who had 
brought round “Cammy” to 
perform his tricks—happened 
to be awake. The cabman was 
paid off, and Roskalla and 
Abdallah, now grown sleepy 
and maudlin, and no longer 


violent, were provided with a 
“‘shake-down ” in a spare loose- 
box for the night, the former 
having been previously deprived 
of his murderous weapons. How 
they could have so far departed 
from their national traditions 
remains a mystery. It was 
supposed, however, that, failing 
in their efforts to arouse the 
Zoological Gardens and obtain 
an entrance there at so un- 
earthly an hour (as was only 
natural), the cabman, habitually 
besotted, but probably also a 
fiend of low cunning, must 
have driven them off to some 
haunt of vice and there plied 
them with spirits or drugged 
beer with the object of gaining 
possession of their money, and 
that this, acting upon brains 
enfeebled by a long course of 
sobriety, had produced extra- 
ordinary results. My father, 
anxious to excuse them in spite 
of the trouble they had given 
him, had also a theory to the 
effect that they might have 
cleared up and devoured the 
extra hasheesh which had been 
mixed up on the trays for the 
“total abstainers,” and that 
this, and not common everyday 
drink, was at the root of the 
matter. How many stripes 
from the kourbash poor Roskalla 
received at the hands of the 
Bey when he was informed 
of the occurrence, or whether 
he was ever informed of it at 
all, is also unknown to me, for 
the “life-history” of the two 
culprits ended, so far as I 
was concerned, when they 
were both safely locked up in 
the spare loose-box at Abbey 
Lodge. 

My father, escorted by the 
policeman, and feeling not dis- 
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inclined for his long-delayed 
night’s rest, now proceeded to 
retrace his footsteps, when, lo! 
if he could only have witnessed 
it, what a scene would have 
presented itself! The whole of 
the lower portion of the “ desir- 
able villa residence” was aglow 
with flame. Tongues of fire 
were darting from the draw- 
ing-room windows, under the 
verandah, with a crackling 
sound, whilst from those on the 
storey above the ladies of the 
family, newly risen from their 
beds, and having seized upon 
their oriental finery as being 
the only garments that were 
near at hand, were calling out 
in the greatest alarm for the 
assistance of the fire -brigade 
and the police. It would seem 
that my father himself, over- 
anxious as he was not to dis- 
turb the household, had been in 
reality the cause of all this. In 
getting up suddenly from his 
chair to answer the violent 
ringing at the bell, he had 
accidentally overturned the 
moderator-lamp that stood in 
the centre of the table. It fell 
softly upon a file of ‘The Morn- 
ing Advertiser’ (the Bey’s 
favourite “organ” at that 
time, and from which he had 
been reading aloud after de- 
scending to earth from the 
presence of the Prophet), so 
that my father, hearing no 
sound, was quite unaware of 
the accident. The burning 
newspaper, saturated with 
lamp-oil, communicated the 
flames to the table, which was 
composed of papier -mdché (a 
black ground on which were 
raised blobs of mother-of-pearl, 
representing Chinesé figures 
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and pagodas, and which I re- 
member thinking one of the 
most beautiful tables I had 
ever beheld). This _ slowly 
smouldered to the carpet, and 
then set fire to some chairs, 
whilst my father was endeavour- 
ing to pacify the drunken mid- 
night intruders; but what made 
the most show in the conflagra- 
tion were the drawing-room 
curtains, which had just be- 
come ignited when he returned 
home accompanied by the 
policeman. The flames were 
fortunately extinguished by 
the united efforts of the house- 
hold and the police before the 
arrival of the fire-engines. The 
damage was assessed, I re- 
member, at the modest sum of 
£18, 15s., and even this was 
thought to be excessive, con- 
sidering the small value of the 
articles destroyed, so _ that 
matters might really have been 
a good deal worse than they 
were. 

Thus ended, with a display 
of fireworks by way of finale, 
the grotesque incident that I 
have called “The Feast of 
Kébobs,” if anything can be 
said to be really “ended” 
whilst it is still so well re- 
membered even by a single 
individual; and I can only 
hope that the pleasant com- 
pany which I may possibly 
rejoin at no very distant date 
will bear me no ill-will if it 
should come to know, in the 
Land of Shadows, that I have 
laughed a little at the harm- 
less eccentricities of some of its 
members. “ Rira bien qui rira 
le dernier.” ‘This is the sorry 
consolation which is mine to- 


day. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF A BLACK SHEEP. 
“ALWAYS THE WORST OF THE FLOCK.” 


I MIGHT have risen to high estate ; 

I might have been, in course of time, 
Comparatively good and great,— 
Respectable, at any rate, 

Instead of writing rhyme. 


But Virtue’s evanescent bloom 
Was early withered by a Phrase,— 
A sombre Formula of Doom,— 
Which cramped my youth, and cast a gloom 
Over my future days. 


At school, had I been judged aright, 
I might have been a fairly good 
Example, and a shining light 
(Mind you, I only say I might ; 
I do not say I should); 


For I was branded from the first, 
Though not unvirtuously prone, 
As automatically “worst 
Of all the flock”—a thing accurst— 
And evil to the bone. 


Both high and low confessed the creed. 
My ribald peers, with one accord, 
Drove me by force to take the lead 
In many a dark, unhallowed deed, 
Which I, at heart, deplored. 


E’en the magnificent partook 
This unsubstantiated view ; 
Though I was one that loved his book, 
And loved his mates, and tried to look 
As if I loved them, too. 
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They never gave a thought to my 
Great qualities of heart and brain ; 
They simply made a rule that I 
Was wicked, ex hypothesi, 
And plied the searching cane. 


They made my moral fibres weak ; 
They nipped the tender bud of hope; 
Till what might well have been unique 
(My Virtue) shrivelled, so to speak, 
Purely from lack of scope. 


And thus, discouraged, scorned, reviled, 
And crushed beneath the rigid Ban 
Of those who never drew it mild, 
Reader, that soured and beaten child 
Begot this beaten man. 


And yet I might have climbed to fame; 
I might have earned the dearest prize 
Of life, a reputable name ; 
(I think I should, though, all the same, 
I cannot dogmatise.) 


But I am one at whom men mock, 
And decent-minded people shun ; 
They put me in the moral dock, 
Condemned—the “worst of all the flock ”— 
Accused—‘“ a parson’s son.” 
SELIM. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GAMBITS.” 


“KARKARA, karkara, kar- 
kara,” rasped the hoarse cries 
of a frightened khohoran across 
the crisp silence of the veldt, as 
the bird, flushed from its bed in 
a karoo-patch, flapped away 
into the night. 

A rhythmic thresh - thresh, 
that had accompanied but hard- 
ly broken the silence, suddenly 
ceased, as a party of mounted 
infantry, every whit as scared 
as the bird, propped at the 
weird sound, for nerves in the 
early morning are not all steel, 
and laughed to itself in relief, as 
the khohoran showed in silhou- 
ette across the sinking moon. 
Not the full moon of Merrie 
England, with its gnarled 
familiar faces, but the inverted 
moon of the southern seas, show- 
ing the figure of Britannia, 
erect with trident and attend- 
ant lighthouse, for all the world 
like a British halfpenny, show- 
ing blue in the golden setting, 
to the intense chagrin of every 
observant foreigner that dare 
trespass south of the line, so 
that he who runs may read the 
portent. 

“Oh my, what a noise! eh!” 
whispered the Afrikander guide 
to the subaltern at the head of 
the party. 

“Damn that bird!” swore 
the Saxon ; “‘ who the devil put 
him up? I hope the brethren 
aren’t about — pass the word 
down to move along,” added 
he, true to the rule of the night- 
raider that says, “ Keep on the 


move when dangers threaten 
at night, and volleys are 
possibie,” Apparently, how- 
ever, it was the column itself 
that had disturbed the bird, or 
at worst a Boer scout, for the 
British pursued their way in 
file unmolested, and the drowsy 
troopers dozed off again, to 
lurch on their wallets, should 
their horses check or stumble. 

The war that we are fast for- 
getting was now wearing to a 
close, and twelve months of 
night-raids had taught the 
farmers that a farmhouse at 
night was the surest of traps, 
to which only the most venture- 
some of lovers dare trust him- 
self, so that they slept in the 
open by spruit or kop or ranjie, 
and only came up to the home- 
steads in full daylight, in which 
no “khaki” could possibly be 
hidden. 

Therefore it was that 
prisoners were scarce, and in- 
formation scarcer, and there 
was little enough data for 
Lord Kitchener to bend to his 
purposes, or for a column com- 
mander to engineer a coup. A 
K. K. K. wire had come down 
the line in that mysterious 
cipher, saying that prisoners 
must be caught and news ob- 
tained. So every cunning 
commander called to him his 
intelligencer, his chief scout, 
and every reiving knave that 
knew the veldt, and each con- 
cocted plans as best his wits 
would let him. 
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Some sent parties by night, 
by long detours, to occupy some 
spruit, or nek, or drift twenty 
miles or so away, and then in 
the morning would march the 
rest of their column on a wide 
front, their baggage following, 
in full daylight, with dust and 
rattle and pomp and circum- 
stance, so that patrols of the 
brethren, avoiding the sledge- 
hammer, might scuttle back 
into the ambush, that closed as 
it were the neck of the funnel. 

Others paraded the country 
with tame and _ spurious 
prisoners, held in chains, whom 
a brutal escort would thrust 
into a farmhouse during a halt, 
to canoodle coffee and informa- 
tion from sympathetic “ Boer- 
eens,” while the exits were 
ostentatiously guarded. And 
the best of such spurious 
prisoners was an English doctor 
from the Rand, well versed in 
thewaysof thechosen, who, with 
a flaming sandy beard, ragged 
corduroys, and a Rip Van 
Winkle hat, never failed to ex- 
tract loving information. 

The Constabulary with their 
line of posts had invented a 
game of simultaneous raiding 
that they termed ‘“‘ Pounce-out- 
piggy,’ and held in high 
esteem, and every other com- 
mander of any parts had pet 
devices of his own. 

The column to which our 
party, the same that jumped 
to the croak of the khohoran, 
belonged, was commanded by 
a soldier of more than usual 
parts, who combined with much 
rough-and-tumble experience 
many wise saws and maxims 
imbibed during the course at 
the Staff College. He held 
that nothing is new under the 
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sun, either in love or war; that 
what was good enough for 
Julius Cesar was good enough 
for him; and that he who would 
catch the wild man, be he 
Arab or Afridee, Burman or 
Boer, must know a trick or two 
above the average. He had 
therefore despatched this party 
of mounted infantry to occupy 
by night a farm lying some 
fourteen miles from his own 
camp, to which he had a week 
or so earlier imported two 
families of good-looking girls, 
who had besought him to 
move them from the threaten- 
ing vicinity of a Basuto loca- 
tion. He now proposed to 
gauge the strength of his bait, 
and his methods will appear 
later. 

To achieve his end, forty 
picked Thomases of the ori- 
ginal Mounted Infantry Corps, 
an Afrikander guide, three 
white and two Kaffir scouts, 
under the command of his 
smartest subaltern, one Car- 
stairs, a man of Devon, were 
now at 2 A.M., on a spring 
morning in October, threading 
their way through the rolling 
veldt to the homestead of 
Luipersfontein, bij Witkop. 
Here dwelt the family of Gert 
van der Walt, veldt-cornet, re- 
inforced by the selected families 
of Martinus Cornelius Vorster, 
from Spion-heuvel, and of Gab- 
riel Albertus Terblanche of 
Plessis-dam, comprising three 
comfortable vraus, one sour 
anzmic maiden aunt, and half 
a dozen as comely meisjes as 
ever an isolated commando 
could wish to see. 

“If you don’t find lobsters 
in that pot, young feller, my 
lad,” said our commander as he 
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gave his last instructions to the 
party, “you're more of a fool 
than I take you for.” Truiy 
some guile comes of a blend of 
Camberley and campaigning. 
All of which excursion brings 
us abreast of our small party 
heading for Luipersfontein, none 
the worse for the flushing of the 
khohoran. 

For a full two hours more the 
party threshed on through the 
rise and fall of the rolling veldt, 
by vaal bosch scrub and stony 
spruit, past empty kraal and 
deserted homestead, by poplar- 
grove and weeping-willow, till 
Britannia in her moon had long 
sunk behind the never-never 
horizon, that, trek as you may, 
you never can reach, while the 
false dawn gave light in her 
place, and stirred the breeze, 
as a sign that day was ap- 
proaching. Once more the 
column stopped automatically, 
and the dozing troopers jolted 
into life as their lean garrons 
propped to a weird sound borne 
on the morning breeze. Clear 
and distinct in the cool air came 
the refrain of a psalm as the 
eager party listened. The chief 
scout came scuttling back from 
his place a hundred yards ahead 
of the party. “Them gals is 
awake, I reckon, captain,” said 
he. “Taint mor’n four hun- 
dred yards off now. Pete-boy 
here says the shanty stands 
nigh the top o’ the neck, with 
the kraal this side, about a 
hundred yards. He’s been to 
the kraal, and there ain’t no 
hawses in it.” 

Sutty the scout was an 
American, erstwhile the mate 
of a windjammer, with a year’s 
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cow-punching, and a spell of 
frontier service as a trooper to 
his score, and as hard-bitten a 
partisan soldier as ever fol- 
lowed Stewart or Jackson. 

“We'd best push on to the 
kraals, dismount, and surround 
the house, though ’taint likely 
any o’ them Boer rustlers will 
be there,” to which the officer 
nodded assent. 

On pressed the party once 
more, as the psalm rose clearer 
and shriller from half a dozen 
young voices, till Carstairs 
felt he might be Graham of 
Claver’se and his dragoons 
scouring the moss-hags for a 
conventicle. The pastoral Boer, 
whatever his morals and prin- 
ciples, is a great singer of 
psalms: early to bed with a 
psalm, and earlier still to rise 
with a psalm and coffee to it, is 
the routine of the veldt, which 
makes for wondrous eyesight, 
with never a book to strain the 
accommodation. 

As the party drew up by the 
kraals and dismounted, the 
refrain of the “Quare fremu- 
erunt” rose and fell to the 
accompaniment of a wheezy 
harmonium, clear and distinct 
in the crisp air :— 

**Gij zult vergeefs mijn rijksbestel 
weerstreven : 

Mijn Koning is gezalfd door mijn be- 
leid ; 

Hij door mijn hand ap Zions troon ver- 
heven 


Heerscht op den berg van mijne 
Heiligheid.” ! 


**We'll soon close this con- 
venticle, and see if any brethren 
are attending. The first two 
groups with Sutty to the far 
side, the next group to the right, 








1 « Yet have I set my King : on my holy hill of Zion.” 
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the next to the left, six men and 
the guide to the door with me, 
Sergeant Corcoran and the re- 
mainder to stay here with the 
horses,” rapped out Carstairs 
decisively. 

Up the stony path to the 
homestead, showing white amid 
half a dozen poplars and ragged 
blue-gums, sped the raiders, the 
subaltern and his party waiting 
a moment to allow of the house 
being surrounded before he ven- 
tured on the hazard of forcing 
the door, always the anxious 
moment, lest a volley from 
trapped desperadoes from the 
dark of the interior greet the 
summons to surrender. 

Tied to a tree by the stoep 
stood two saddled ponies, with 
ragged quilts rolled on the pom- 
mels. ‘Aha! some one in the 
bag,” reflected Carstairs, as he 
and a corporal sprang to the 
door, while two others manned 
the windows right and left of 
it, one at each side, under 
cover. 

“En ik, die Vorst, met zoo veel magt 
bedeeld 

Zal Gods besluit aan’t wereldrond doen 
hooron 

Hij sprak tot mij . . .”? 

rose the psalm again, while 

the harmonium wheezed and 

quavered. 

“ Hands-up all here!” rang 
out Carstair’s voice; then, 
“Come out, all the men.” 

A sudden silence, and then 
screams from within. “ Alle- 
machtig! De khakis staat op 
de stoep! Johanna, waar is 
Dirk? Waar nu is mijn ge- 
weer?” (“ Where is my rifle ?”’) 

“Tell the men to come out, 
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Van Rensberg,” thunders Car- 
stairs to the guide. 

‘“ Burghurs, u moet uit kom” 
(“ You must come out’), shouts 
the latter, and two sheepish- 
looking sandy -haired lads 
emerge, held back by two 
voluble girls, during which 
time the parties surrounding 
the house have closed in on 
the house and occupied the 
backdoor and the windows. 
“Waar is uw geweer, jongen ?” 
asks the guide. “In de sit- 
kamer” (parlour), sullenly re- 
plies one of the Burghers, the 
one with eyes like an albino, 
while the other disgorges a 
British army-pattern revolver. 

“Every man to stay where 
he is and wait for orders,” 
shouts the officer, who then 
with Sutty and another scout 
proceeds to make a rapid sur- 
vey of the house before develop- 
ing the cunning plans of his 
commander. 

As he enters the sit-kamer 
one gradely lass flounces on to 
the harmonium-stool and strums 
out the Volkslied in bravado— 
bravado that hardly keeps back 
the tears, for is not her own 
Pete among the captured? Dis- 
regarding the lass, Carstairs 
proceeds with his inspection, 
and his plans are soon laid. 
Returning to the stoep, where 
the sergeant from the kraal 
had been summoned, he issues 
his orders. 

“Here, Sutty, take half the 
women into that bedroom, keep- 
ing families intact ; put up the 
shutters, and place a sentry 
over them; shut the door; 
knock out the top panel of 





1 «T will preach the law : whereof the Lord said unto me.” 
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the door, and put a sentry 
outside it. Rensberg, put the 
remainder in that room opposite, 
and do the same. Sergeant 
Corcoran, tell off the men for 
this duty. Corporal Jones, you 

o down to the kraal, have 
all the horses watered, and 
then leave them in the kraal. 
Stay yourself, with eight men, 
in the cowshed there. Now 
mind, no man is to show, and 
you are to keep a double sentry 
in the shed—is that all clear ? 
Very good; remember, not a 
man is to be seen. You may 
cook and smoke in the shed.” 

The women with much talk- 
ing and expostulating were 
hustled off into the respective 
rooms, one or two already mak- 
ing friends with the khakis. 
Then, as}Van Rensberg emerged 
from installing his party, the 
business of the day commenced. 
Carstairs’ next order was to 
him. 

“ Now, get me five skirts, five 
white aprons, and five kapjies 
{large sun-bonnets] from those 
girls. Now, Sergeant Corcoran, 
all men in the house to lie down 
in the centre room and not to 
move about. I want one sentry 
at the back and one at the 
front door. Look sharp, and 
then come to me here with the 
sentries,” 

In the corner of the room 
squatted, safely roped for the 
present, the two prisoners, now 
eagerly watching the proceed- 
ings, their glum looks gradually 
broadening to a grin as Rens- 
berg emerged from ransacking 
the rooms with skirts found 
hanging up, without depriving 
the girls of them, and kapjies 
from the wall-pegs. Anything 
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“slim” always appealed to the 
Burgher, and it was a curious 
national trait that, directly he 
was in a hat himself, he was 
anxious to see his friends there 
too, even to taking an active 
part in their capture. 

The sergeant now returned 
with the men for guard. 

** Now listen to me, sentries 
and reliefs. I am expecting a 
Boer patrol here about 8 A.M. 
to a coffee-party, and hope to 
surprise them. The sentries are 
not to carry their rifies but to 
have them handy. No other 
men are to show at all. If you 
see any one coming, you are to 
warn the men inside, who are 
to get their rifles handy, but 
not to move till Mr Sutty or I 
give the order.” 

By this time a panel in each 
of the doors confining the women 
had been stove in, so that the 
sentry on the room could see, 
which enabled the women also 
to watch what was in progress. 
As they realised the devilry 
that Carstairs and his sentries 
had been up to, they raised a 
yell of execration and abuse, as 
well they might. 

A stalwart Boer lass lounged 
against the lintel of each door 
of the house, a sun- bonnet 
above, and below her skirts 
peeped heavy Cossack boots, 
with khaki putties atop, while 
under the upper flap of their 
aprons showed packed ban- 
doliers. - Outside on the stoep 
stood two other lasses, each in 
pink kapjies, one with a broom, 
the other holding a pail, staring 
fixedly out to the west, a clear 
steely blue in protest to the 
glory of the approaching dawn 
opposite. The rest of the party, 
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rifles by their side, were lying 
or sitting round the sit-kamer, 
highly diverted at their officer's 
and comrades’ disguises, as were 
also the two prisoners. 

Two Boer girls here suddenly 
threw themselves on one of the 
sentries by the window shutters 
of their room, in an effort to 
get away and give the alarm. 
The sergeant and Rensberg 
were equal to this, however. 
“Every girl who can’t stay 
quiet will be tied up and 
gagged,” said the latter. “ Yah, 
hands-opper,” came the retort, 
jauntily enough, though second 
thoughts prompted them to 
retire to the bed to watch 
events. 

Sutty and Carstairs, the two 
pink-capped fairies, were now 
overhauling the geography of 
the locality. Half a mile to 
the west lay a ragged line of 
rocky outcrop, indented by a 
valley in which stood the home- 
stead, rising to a neck some 
1000 yards from the house, over 
which the road disappeared. 
To the east the track dropped 
sharply from the stoep to the 
kraals, and then streaked across 
the veldt to the next line of 
kopjies, three miles and more 
away. Thestable by the kraal 
was the only out-building, and 
below it lay the dam and foun- 
tain fringed with weeping- 
willows, the happy home of 
ducks and geese before the 
tide of war and reiving irreg- 
ulars had swept the land of 
all feathered food. 

The usual débris-heap—sar- 
dine-tins, bones, and the in- 
evitable broken axle—lay out- 
side the door; far to the north 
the tops of three poplar-trees 
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showed the dip where nestled 
the next farm. By the back- 
door were the cook-house and 
oven; inside the former hung 
half an ox, a big fire blazed 
in the copper, and on a shelf 
were piled thirty or forty huge 
square loaves. 

“‘Guess there’s going to be a 
party,” remarked the Ameri- 
can; “’specs they'll be here to 
breakfast.” 

“‘Rensberg had better find 
out from those girls what’s 
up,” said Carstairs. “I don’t 
fancy we shall have long to 
wait, — rather a lark if the 
whole commando are coming,” 
reflected he, and what a good 
scheme it was that the whole 
column would be at the range 
of kopjies behind by noon, 
ready to rescue the party if 
need be, to which end Carstairs 
had his company heliograph 
with him. 

The dangerous game in South 
Africa was not the despatch of 
small parties by themselves, 
but the failure to be near 
enough to pick them out 
should they come to harm. 
Therefore the wise commander 
when organising a raid would 
say to his party, ‘I will come 
along to look after you, and 
will get into communication 
with you,” stating hour and 
place. Thus the subaltern and 
his filibusterers would know 
that should they get “hung 
up,” they would be extricated 
if they could hold out to the 
hour arranged on—a far easier 
matter than holding on till all 
bandoliers were empty, and all 
the horses and half the men 
killed, with no chance of a 
rescue. Had it been always 
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possible thus to support detach- 
ments, many surrenders would 
have been avoided. 

So when Carstairs stumbled 
on the fatted calf and leavened 
loaves in the Luipersfontein 
kitchen, he realised that he 
was to be an unbidden guest 
at a party, and, despite the 
lark of it all, rejoiced that by 
twelve noon the column, horse, 
foot, and artillery, would be 
within hail. As he re-entered 
the house the sound of psalms 
once more arose; the wretched 
girls, doomed to watch the dis- 
comfiture of their friends, were 
trying to bear it bravely,—poor 
fun for them, however cour- 
teously the moot captan had 
explained the situation. Art- 
ful preparations to capture slim 
Boers by a slim ruse, with their 
own kapjies too—a pretty fine 
game! Where had these ver- 
domde rooineks learnt such 
guile? Why, from the Boers 
themselves, of course; just as 
the Boer commandoes, the lat- 
ter-day ones, had learnt in ex- 
change how discipline and ini- 
tiative were necessary to suc- 
cess —lore from which the 
younger bloods were drawing 
much temporary profit. 

“This singing must stop— 
where is Rensberg?” calls Car- 
stairs. Van Rensberg, in pur- 
suit of his mission to get inform- 
ation, was sitting in the other 
room, a girl on each knee, can- 
oodling and questioning by 
turns, for the Boers are a 
friendly people. This, too, was 
& less hostile room than the 
one opposite, for the majority 
of its occupants were Ter- 
blanches; since was not old 
Gabriel Terblanche a prisoner 
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in Ceylon, out of harm’s way 
and as happy as a king, while 
his brother in the colony was 
a loyal tobacco-farmer and J.P. 
to boot, though, to be sure, all 
the young Terblanches were on 
commando save two, ’Cos in 
the Cape Police and Gert in 
the South African Light Horse. 
Clearly interests in this family 
were amply divided, and it 
occupied a delightful and com- 
manding position on the top of 
the fence — like many others. 
Such conditions give us much 
light on affairs in America dur- 
ing the War of Independence, 
when some were for Mr Wash- 
ington and others for the King 
—God bless him! 

However, Rensberg must 
leave his complacent lasses 
and enforce order in the other 
room “If those sour-faced 
old devils don’t keep their 
daughters quiet I shall burn 
this house before I go— tell 
them that, Rensberg,” says 
the officer, for war is war and 
half-measures worthless. This 
ultimatum produces some effect, 
and the girl whose fiancé is 
one of the two prisoners 
brightens to think that at 
any rate her man was out 
of harm’s way, always a solace 
to any woman however pa- 
triotic,— better the salt sea 
than a six-foot grave by the 
lonely homestead cemetery be- 
yond the kraal. 

The guide now proceeded to 
divulge to Carstairs the results 
of his researches. ‘‘ These pris- 
oners belong to Frickie Fouché’s 
commando, eighty men in all; 
he is sweet on Annie Vorster, 
and will probably be here just 
now and twelve men with him; 
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he slept out west by the vlei 
yonder. The rest may come 
later with Veldt-Cornet Stoffel 
Vander Berg of Witrand, a bai 
slim kerrel. Jacobus du Toit 
with a hundred burghers is 
said to be coming just now 
from Knapzack rivier, to meet 
Munik Hertzog and his brother 
the rechter [judge], who are 
expected in these parts.” 

‘Ja wohl,” replies Carstairs. 
“The more the merrier, but 
the fewer the better fare.” 

The cool morning has now 
changed as the sun rose higher, 
and the veldt lies shimmering 
in the full glare of the southern 
mirage; the soldiers in the sit- 
kamer, their biscuits and baccy 
finished, doze and stretch after 
their night in the saddle. The 


skirted sentries lounge on the 
lintels ; Carstairs even, relieved 
for a while by Sutty, is dream- 
ing of a big bag. 


Here and 
there little dust-devils pirouette 
in gullies and corners or gyre 
and gimble along the track up 
the nek, forerunners of the 
afternoon breeze, that is at 
once the curse and the salva- 
tion of the African climate. 
Nine o’clock—ten o’clock— 
10.30; the breakfast-party is 
late. All are quiet, even the 
girls, though they had again 
attempted a mocking war 
ballad, printed at President 
Steyn’s travelling press, with 
the contemptuous refrain “Kha- 
koo! khaki” at the end of each 
verse. Rensberg successfully 
competed with this disturber. 
In one of the rooms the 
children, of whom there were 
several, had started their criss- 
cross row, changing to a 
monotonous “Ik zie- de kat, 
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daar zit een rat, de _ kat 
lust de muis”; apparently one 
of the Terblanche girls was 
the local schoolmarm. The 
reading lesson changed to the 
old world-wide rhyme, “ Anna 
en haar lam ” :— 


‘De kleine Anna had een lam, 
Als sneeuw zoo wit zijn vel.” 


Nothing could be more de- 
sirable than this to allay 
suspicion, and it was not in- 
terfered with, but ere long 
died into silence. The dust- 
devils increased in size, Sutty 
peered from under his kapjie 
and cleared his revolver from 
his apron-strings, a dozing 
soldier muttered in his sleep. 

Suddenly back from rocks by 
the nek runs the Basuto scout, 
who has been watching to the 
west since dawn. Two Boers 
are riding up the track towards 
the farm, and he thinks more 
are following, but the mirage 
among the vaal bosch scrub is 
tricky. Carstairs is aroused, 
and at once orders the sentries 
to loaf about in the verandah, 
wakes all the men, warning 
them to lie down till they 
hear him shout “Hands up!” 
and then eight of them are to 
man the doors and windows. 
“Mind, not a soul stirs till I 
shout Hands up! and not a 
man fires till I do.” 

A few minutes elapse in ex- 
pectation, and then two Boers 
appear on the neck 1000 yards 
away. 

Sutty in his kapjie and skirts 
emerges on to the stoep, puts 
a pail down, and trips back 
again; Fraulein Carstairs, 
sitting on the steps, gets up 
and goes inside. The brethren, 
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reassured, canter down to the 
farm. The suppressed excite- 
ment is intense in the house. 
They pull up a few yards 
from it, hop off their horses, 
leaving the reins trailing, ad- 
vance towards it, and run up 
the stoep. 

“Hands up!” shouts Car- 
stairs, and a dozen khaki hats 
with levelled rifles appear at 
the windows. Up fly the Boer 
hands without a moment’s 
hesitation; the meaning of 
“hands up” is _ impressed 
clearly on the densest Boer 
mind. 

Sutty and Carstairs, covering 
them with their revolvers, lead 
them half-dazed into an inner 
room, with the order, “Keep 
them separate from the other 
two,” and they are securely 
roped up and put by till Van 
Rensberg has time to try his 
persuasiveness on them. 

Loyal George Van Rensberg, 
the son of an English mother, 
who proves the urfiversal rule, 
to which there seemed no ex- 
ception in this war, that the 
children of mixed marriages 
are true to the mother’s race! 

“Who’s coming behind you, 
sonnie?” asks Sutty. ‘“Com- 
mandant Fouché,” replies one 
leather -breeched rogue. The 
plot thickens. 

“Under cover every one,” is 
the next order, and the tension 
becomes still sharper. 

Ten minutes elapse. The 
horses of the two first comers 
stand motionless, obedient to 
the trailing rein, which forbids 
movement. A cloud of dust 
rises close behind the nek. 
Once more the maidens on the 
stoep go through their parts, 
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and a dozen Burghers canter 
down tc the farm. Rensberg 
springs to the harmonium and 
strikes up the Volkslied. 

Up canters the leader, a burly 
bearded man of some presence, 
fifty yards ahead of the others, 
jumps from his horse, runs up 
the stoep to the door, calling 
“Uit kom so, Anna.” As he 
pushes open the door he is 
dealt a violent blow on the 
head by Sutty, and precipitated 
into the arms of two soldiers, 
who seize him and wrap his 
head in a blanket, he cursing 
the while with a vocabulary 
worthy of an East-end docker. 

Up sweep the rest of the 
party and begin to dismount, 
all save two, who ride on to 
the dam to water their horses, 
and two more a trifle behind 
the others. Eight are off their 
horses. 

“Hands up, Burghers!” 
roars Carstairs. Up fly the 
hands once more before the 
levelled rifies, with the same 
ready alacrity. The two lads 
behind realise the situation, 
turn, and gallop off. 

“Shoot those two!” cries 
Carstairs. “The men at the 
right window only to fire—re- 
mainder help Sutty secure the 
prisoners.” 

Half a dozen men open fire 
on the two lads, now over 200 
yards away, one of whom 
drops as his horse, with a 
broken ‘foreleg, gives way be- 
neath him. Back turns his 
gallant comrade as the other 
struggles free, and in a moment 
the dismounted man is swung 
up beside the other. “Stout 
fellow,” shouts Carstairs, “ well 
done! Shoot the blighter if 
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you can, boys; he’s far too good 
a man to let free!” In guerilla 
warfare there must be no place 
for chivalry,— 


‘“‘Though e’en the ranks of Tuscany 
could scarce forbear to cheer.” 


However, though the bullets 
splash and splutter all around 
them, the pair, to every one’s 
secret relief, get away, their 
sturdy mount making nothing 
of the double load. 

“Humph,” says Carstairs, 
throwing off his kapjie, “that 
blows the gaff at any rate; the 
sooner we are out of this the 
better.” 

By this time 
secured the prisoners, 


Sutty has 
nine 


more in all, and passes them 
into the house, where Rensberg 
is pumping the commandant. 
Half a dozen soldiers catch the 
ponies, and the company wag, 


free to let his tongue quack 
after hours of compulsory 
silence, asserts, “Strike me if 
I couldn’t do some burgoo, or 
a pint o’ four-half—’oo says a 
fizzer ?” 

The men from the kraal now 
bring up two more prisoners, 
the pair that had ridden off 
vid the dam, which makes the 
tally up to fifteen, including 
the commandant — a respect- 
able day’s work. 

Carstairs now decides to slip 
away as sharp as possible, lest 
the escaped lads bring the 
whole commando, and perhaps 
Du Toit’s as well, buzzing round 
him to effect a rescue. 

“Sergeant Corcoran, get all 
the men mounted sharp. Three 
groups are to stay with me as 
rearguard, their horses to come 
to the house. Mount all the 
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prisoners, take away their 
stirrups, each to have his horse 
led by one of the men; you and 
Mr Sutty then slipaway. Here, 
Sutty, you go with Sergeant 
Corcoran. 

“Get those duds off you, men. 
The men of number one section 
to stay with me, number threes 
to bring up the horses. Keep 
the women in the rooms till 
we're gone. 

“Corporal Jones, get that 
helio on to the next line of 
kopjies, where the road crosses 
the nek, and call up the 
column.” 

The men, nothing loath, are 
quick enough in getting their 
horses together and hoisting up 
the prisoners; for in ten min- 
utes the whole party are off, 
the captured rifles slung over 
the backs of the number threes. 
From every haversack protrudes 
a loaf of Boer bread and a 
chunk of raw beef: bread is 
scarce on the veldt, and even 
the coarse Dutch loaf is worth 
having. ‘“ Beg yer pardon, sir ; 
I can’t get that column,” says 
the signaller at the helio. He 
is told by Carstairs, who is 
posting his rearguard of nine, 
to keep calling up at intervals, 
and one of Sutty’s native scouts 
is sent off at a gallop with a 
note to the column. 

He was quite right not to 
let the men tarry, for ere the 
main party and prisoners are a 
quarter of a mile on their way 
a few Burghers appear on the 
nek, and as soon as they see 
the British trailing back, half 
a dozen come cantering towards 
the farm. The only considera- 
tion is to gain time, so the 
rearguard rap out a couple of 
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volleys, and the brethren turn 
and gallop to the nearest shelt- 
ering gully. 

“Shan’t stop here long,” 
mutters our subaltern, “or shall 
get hung up. Fire a shot at 
those beggars occasionally, 
Corporal Jones, just to keep 
‘em quiet.” 

He is quite right in his idea 
of the situation: before five 
minutes have elapsed the sig- 
naller watching for the friendly 
helio slips in to say, “Beg yer 
pardon, sir, I think some 0’ 
them Berjers is a-slipping round 
like.” Right he is; for over 
the top of a roll in the veldt 
a dozen hats are visible, bobbing 
as their riders scuttle down a 
vlei. They had slipped over 


the kopje herring-bone farther 
along, and are riding hell-for- 
leather to a donga to cut off 
the rearguard. 


“A pretty fine game,” says 
Carstairs, who knew the donga, 
for Sutty had shown it him, as 
a useful under-feature, and sees 
that he has a chance to get 
there first. ‘Get mounted, 
every mother’s son, and follow 
me,” and then, turning to sour 
old frau Vander Walt, “So 
long, oud missus. Hoe zegt oud 
President Brand, alles zal recht 
kom, hein?” (‘What did old 
President Brand say —every- 
thing shall come right in 
time?”), for he had a pretty 
wit when the spirit moved him, 
and that was usually when 
matters were critical. 

The old Frau must fain smile, 
as she vows that he is a moot 
kerrel (a good - looking lad), 
and, for all his trickery, far 
pleasanter to deal with than 
“that Rimington,” as well she 
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might, with a whole roof to 
her head. 

The men fling themselves on 
to their horses from the back- 
stoep, and, following their sub- 
altern at a gallop, are off like 
lightning. The points of a 
rearguard can’t afford to be 
sticky. 

Sutty and the main party, 
who had started off at a trot, 
the prisoners clinging to their 
pommels, are now a mile the 
home side of the debatable 
donga, which lies perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile from the 
farm, and to which now a 
dozen Boers and as many 
Britons are converging, like 
two trains at Clapham Junction, 
quam celerrime, and devil take 
the hindmost. For some hun- 
dreds of yards a rise in the 
ground hides them from each 
other; suddenly they come into 
mutual view, with 400 yards 
to the donga and as much 
between themselves. “Gallop 
like hell!” yells Carstairs. 
“Schiet! [shoot!] Burghurs, 
schiet!” shouts the Boer cap- 
oral, and the farmers shoot 
from the saddle without slack- 
ing rein,—a disconcerting trick 
which our men had not ac- 

uired. Down goes a trooper, 

shot through knee and saddle 
to horse. The Burghers yell 
derision. Carstairs, seeing that 
neither party can gain the 
donga first, shouts, “Ride 
straight at the blighters!” and 
turns his own handy cob. Two 
Boers slip from their horses 
and open magazine-fire; two 
more of the British are pitched 
forward as their horses give 
way beneath them. 

Whrrr — whr-r-r — whr-r-r-r 
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—phut! Whrrr-r—whr-r-r-r-r 
— phut !— whang two vicious 
shrapnel overhead, and two 
white balloons hang over the 
kraal, to which a score more 
Boers had galloped down from 
the nek. The column was up 
to time after all. 

To the first scream of the 
shell, the farmers Carstairs is 
charging wheel about, and 
scuttle for dear life back to 
their kopjies. Pom — pom — 
pom—pom from the timely 
column on the far ridge, phut 
— phut — phut among the 
brethren. ‘“ Pull up,d—n you! 
Get off and shoot!” shouts 
Carstairs to his breathless 
remnant, and the brethren are 
further hastened on their way 
by the contents of ten 
magazines, though no one 


seemed one penny the worse. 
As Sutty’s party are now 


close under the guns of the 
column, the rearguard take 
stock of their losses in the 
donga: two horses killed, two 
men wounded, not seriously, 
and one horse wounded. The 
saddles are taken off the dead 
animals, and the dismounted 
men struggle off on foot, the 
remainder following slowly un- 
molested, extended to twenty 
paces. The brethren have dis- 
appeared, the artillery have 
ceased firing, and by the time 
Carstairs arrives the whole 
column has outspanned, and is 
watering at a dam hard by, 
absolutely secure on its kopjies, 
with a clear road back to camp 
in the afternoon. 

The commander beams as 
Carstairs comes up to report. 


¢ 
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“Just picked you out of that 
in time, sonnie,” says he, 
*You’ve done jolly well, and 
I shan’t forget it. We shall 
get ‘full congratulations’ to- 
night. Next to George Brand, 
Fouché’s the most important 
man in these parts. Come and 
feed.” 

So ended a red-letter day, of 
which there were none too 
many, even for the most fortun- 
ate of leaders. Of the many 
weary nights in the saddle, 
week in, week out, with never 
a success; of the many wild- 
goose chases, the many blank 
days, when patience gave out 
and tempers grew short, and 
the only part to contain a Boer 
was the ground just left, just 
as the days when the snipe is 
always behind you,—of such 
we will not speak. Still less 
need we dwell on the still worse 
day, when the Boer took tea 
with the Briton, and the 
“brother ” fell top-dog, as fall he 
must at times; when draggled 
and footsore soldiers, clothed in 
sacking, straggled into the 
nearest post minus rifles, horses, 
and saddlery, and when the 
ambulance sallied out alone to 
ask for the dead and wounded, 
or, better, horse, foot, and 
artillery marched out in force 
to bury the dead they could not 
save. 

“Dogged,” however, “does 
it”; and the red-letter day, as 
it gradually became more 
frequent, finally brought us to 
the turn of the long lane, 
for 


‘* Be the day short or be the day long, 
at length it ringeth to evensong.” 
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In every age the man who 
has failed sinks out of sight 
behind his more _ successful 
brother, and the early records 
of our Indian Empire enshrine 
the pathetic histories of many 
forgotten adventurers. One 
such history is to be found in 
a thin folio volume forming part 
of the Hastings MSS. in the 
British Museum. When Dr Ty- 
soe Saul Hancock wrote from 
Calcutta to his wife Philadelphia 
in England, he copied each letter 
carefully into this book before 
despatching it, apparently for 
fear of forgetting what he had 
said before the answer arrived, 
which was sometimes not for 
two years. A search through 
the Miscellaneous Correspond- 
ence and other papers of 
Warren Hastings has shown 
the close connection of the 
Hancock family with the early 
part of his career, and a curious 
record of travel, to be men- 
tioned in its place, completes 
the story. 

The first glimpse of the Han- 
cocks occurs in 1762, in the 
letters of a certain Samuel 
Staveley—called “Old Rattle,” 
as he confesses, by his friends 
—to Warren Hastings, at this 
time the young Resident at 
Murshidabad. Mr Staveley’s 
lively epistles give us a pleas- 
ant picture of Calcutta society, 
showing the kind of “family 
party ” life now associated with 
small stations in which all the 
inhabitants are on good terms. 
There are Governor and Mrs 
Vansittart, with their two little 





boys, an amiable Miss Ironside, 
who plays the guitar,—little 
Betsy Hancock is very fond 
both of the lady and the in- 
strument,—a good Mr and Mrs 
Bowers, the latter always ready 
to do or get anything for any- 
body, and a friendly chorus of 
young officers and civilians. 
There are festivities at the 
baptism of the Vansittart 
baby, and pleasant evenings 
spent at the Gardens, where 
“we sup to-night all snug,” 
says Mr Staveley. Troubles 
there had been in the past, as 
we learn from Hancock’s letters. 
At one time Philadelphia had 
been thankful for the kindness 
and countenance of a Mrs Free- 
man and her daughters, per- 
haps when an ungrateful Mrs 
Strachey, whose life Hancock 
had saved by his “physical 
powers” (which would now be 
called his medical skill), slan- 
dered her to Mrs Clive, and 
deprived her for a time of that 
great lady’s favour. But now 
all was going smoothly, and 
the severest trial to which the 
Hancocks were exposed was a 
temporary separation caused by 
the devotion of “our excellent 
friend and physician” to a 
patient. “With all his airs,” 
says Staveley, “I leave you to 
guess what he must have suf- 
fered by being so long absent 
from his wife and child. He 
has been night and day with 
Lyon.” “It has been a very 
hard struggle between Dr Han- 
cock and old Charon,” writes 
Vansittart. After this, it is 
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sad to read some years later 
that “the estate of the late 
Hon. James Philip Lyon is con- 
siderably indebted to Dr Han- 
cock.” The prosperous Cal- 
cutta doctor had sometimes to 
take out his fees in philan- 
thropy, it seems. 

Little Betsy Hancock figures 
argely in these letters. She is 
“a fine little girl,” “a sweet 
little girl,” and her health and 
spirits are evidently matters of 
moment to the lonely man at 
Moradbagh. Hastings was 
Betsy’s godfather, and seems 
to have lavished upon her the 
affection he would have felt for 
his own little Elizabeth had she 
lived. The coincidence of the 
two children’s names is curious, 
and prompts a suggestion which 
is supported by Hastings’ evi- 
dent feeling of responsibility for 
the Hancock family, and the 
generosity with which he placed 
them above the reach of want 
when he was contemplating a 
second marriage. Was Phila- 
delphia Hancock the sister of 
his first wife? The splendid 
figure of the second Mrs 
Hastings—the “ best - beloved 
Marian” of her adoring hus- 
band’s letters — dressed and 
jewelled like an Indian prin- 
cess, as Miss Burney says, with 
her flowing auburn locks and 
regal bearing, has almost ob- 
scured the dim and pathetic 
memory of her predecessor. 
The maiden name of Mary 
Hastings is unknown, and 
there is even an uncertainty 
as to the date of her death, 
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as Colonel Malleson points out. 
More curious still, the name of 
her first husband is incorrectly 
given in every biography that 
has yet appeared. Some years 
ago the present writer, in a foot- 
note to a novel in which Hast- 
ings appeared as one of the 
subsidiary characters, remarked 
that either the accepted date of 
the marriage or the particulars 
usually given of the bride must 
be wrong. A kind correspond- 
ent in Calcutta, personally un- 
known, replied by forwarding 
a copy of the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ 
for July 21, 1899, in which the 
Rev. H. B. Hyde proved that 
the first Mrs Hastings was the 
widow, not of the Captain 
Campbell who was killed at 
Baj-Baj, as always stated, but 
of Captain Buchanan,! one of 
the victims of the Black Hole. 
This interesting fact appears 
still to be unknown to English 
writers, and has not led to 
further research, as might have 
been expected. Mr Hyde sug- 
gests that the maiden name of 
Mary Hastings may have been 
Scott, but this only by way of 
conjecture. If our suggestion 
be correct, it was Austen; and 
the dearly loved son George, 
whose death left a shadow on 
Hastings’ face for years, would 
be named after the Rev. George 
Austen of Stephenton in Hamp- 
shire, who was brother to Mrs 
Hancock, and thus also to Mrs 
Hastings. 

During his visits to Calcutta, 
Hastings appears to have made 





1 Mr Hyde’s evidence is unimpeachable, but a corroborative proof is found in 
Hastings’ care, as shown in his Correspondence, for Captain Buchanan’s daughter, 
who was sent home for edueation, but turned out badly. 
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his home with the Hancocks 
until, on being appointed to a 
seat in the Council, he built 
himself a house, of the pro- 
gress of which Mr Staveley 
duly informs him. When he 
left India in 1765, the only 
member of the Bengal Govern- 
ment whose hands were un- 
stained by the bribes of the 
conflicting claimants of the 
subadart, the Hancocks were 
his fellow-passengers on board 
the Medway. According to 
Gleig, this was a ship of war, 
and the passage was presum- 
ably granted as an act of 
grace; but Hancock mentions 
that he had to pay £1500 for 
the transport of his own and 
his wife’s possessions, so that 
the naval officer of the day was 
not averse from making an 
honest penny out of his 
guests. 

In England the Hancocks 
either made or renewed ac- 
quaintance with Mrs Wood- 
man, Hastings’ sister, and her 
husband, becoming so intimate 
with them that Hastings writes 
that he regarded the two fami- 
lies as one. The friendship 
continued when lack of money 
had driven Hastings and Han- 
cock back to India, after a stay 
of little more than three years 
at home. Hancock’s pecuniary 
troubles were in part due, like 
those of his friend, to the fail- 
ure of his Indian investments, 
and in part to the fact that he 
had come home ill, and left 
many of his affairs outstanding. 
He had also under-estimated 
the sum necessary to secure 
& competence in England. 
In one of his latest letters 
to his wife he points out that 
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his expenses at home, including 
a compassionate allowance to 
a sister, amounted to £1534 
a-year, needing an invested 
capital of £44,000 to defray 
them, and investing money in 
India was something like gam- 
bling. When an Anglo-Indian 
returned home he appointed 
two or three of his friends 
his attorneys. They were not 
necessarily or even usually 
lawyers, but rather what we 
now call trustees, placing his 
money out in various enter- 
prises, and remitting him the 
proceeds when these were suc- 
cessful, and apologies and 
regrets when they were not. 
This was the ideal procedure ; 
but both Hastings and Han- 
cock complain bitterly that 
whereas when in England 
they could get no accounts 
from their Indian attorneys, 
on their return to India they 
received none from those they 
had appointed in England. 
The mere return to India 
was a matter of difficulty, 
for there was no system of 
furloughs in either the mili- 
tary or the civil service. A 
civilian who went out to India 
remained there until he died or 
retired with a fortune, and an 
officer who was invalided home 
was compelled to resign his 
commission unless he was in- 
trusted with despatches. The 
man who “found himself under 
the disagreeable necessity of a 
second residence in Bengal,” as 
the phrase went, was ordinarily 
obliged to return at his own 
expense, to sue in formd 
pauperis for a piece of silver 
and a morsel of bread from 
the new generation which had 
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grown up since his day, and 
liable to find himself deported 
as an interloper if he proved 
too successful in trading, or 
had no obvious means of sup- 
port. He was happy if he 
could pester some old ac- 
quaintance who happened to 
be in power into appoint- 
ing him to any post of profit, 
however incongruous might be 
its nature. 

At this point the paths of 
the two friends diverged for a 
while. Hastings, whose evi- 
dence before a Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Affairs 
had attracted considerable at- 
tention at the India House, 
had the good fortune to be 
appointed second in Council at 
Madras, while Hancock was 
obliged to return in a private 
capacity, pinning his hopes on 
obtaining a dastak, or permis- 
sion to trade on his own ac- 
count, from such of his old 
friends as were still in Bengal. 
He was able to pay his passage, 
but no more. Hastings had so 
far impoverished himself by 
gifts and annuities conferred 
upon his relations that he was 
obliged to borrow money for 
his own outfit ; but he willingly 
became Hancock’s security for 
a bond ef considerable amount, 
which enabled him to leave his 
wife and Betsy in comfort. 
Hancock’s name is not in the 
list of passengers on board the 
Duke of Grafton, in which his 
friend embarked upon his fate- 
ful voyage, and it seems cer- 
tain, from a comparison of 
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dates, that he left England, as 
he certainly arrived in India, 
some time before Hastings. A 
disagreeable incident marked 
his touching at Madras. He 
had evidently left debts behind 
him in India, for he was ar- 
rested, though ill at the time, 
at the suit of a man to whom 
he refers as “that dirty fellow 
Drake,” and only rescued from 
jail by the intervention of a 
Mr Briggs, to whom he testifies 
his lasting gratitude. 

Thus unpropitiously began 
Hancock’s second sojourn in 
India, and the first letter in 
his book! describes the dis- 
appointment he met with on 
reaching Calcutta. Owing to 
a positive order recently re- 
ceived from home that no one 
lower in rank than a factor 
was to be granted a dastak, he 
found that an official position 
under the Company was neces- 
sary if he was to trade at all. 
By the advice of General Smith 
—apparently the Richard 
Smith who was the original 
of Foote’s Sir Matthew Mite— 
he accepted the post of Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the garrison, 
which was intended, he says, 
to be a sinecure, but kept him 
constantly at work. ‘You 
know,” he writes, “how much 
I hate the practice of Physick, 
yet I am obliged to take it up 
again. Nothing could have 
induced me to do so, but the 
hopes of thereby providing for 
my family.” With a not un- 
common blindness, he appears 
to have been very distrustful 





1 Dated Nov. 23, 1770—an evident 


slip for 1769. This letter is headed 


No. 6. The earlier letters were apparently written on the voyage, and not 


included. “ 
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of his own medical skill, in 
which his friends had so much 
confidence, while he believed 
implicitly in his business 
faculties, which were con- 
spicuous by their absence. To 
the performance of his official 
duties he never reconciled him- 
self. He complains that physic 
is perfect slavery, and that he 
is constrained to keep a carriage 
by the necessity of attending 
families “who now constantly 
reside at their country houses, 
and only come to town for 
business.” “The town being 
very populous occasions my 
having more medical business 
than ever you knew me to 
have, but it is labour without 
profit.” But in spite of his 
dislike for his post, he is anxious 
not to offend the patron who 
had obtained it for him, and 
directs his “dear Phila” to 
call upon Mrs Smith and con- 
gratulate her on her husband’s 
safe arrival. “The omission 
might be of consequence to me, 
as he will be a man of great 
power. You perfectly know 
his vanity and my necessities.” 

A portion of the poor sur- 
geon extraordinary’s discontent 
with his surroundings was 
doubtless due to ill-health. 
“A very infirm old man,” he 
calls himself shortly after his 
arrival ; “a carcase worn out 
with age and sickness, continu- 
ally harassed by labour and 
disappointment,” he says again. 
He had settled in an unhealthy 
neighbourhood, for finding that 
“a very paltry house” cost 
him £450 a-year in rent, he de- 
termined to save this expense 
by buying Phila’s old home, 
which was offered him cheap. 
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Since the days when she knew 
it, it had been built round, 
which made it very hot, and 
he had scarcely moved into it, 
after doing extensive repairs, 
before ten days’ “severe fever ” 
left him very weak, but could 
not release him from the 
drudgery of his hated rounds. 

The gloomy state of Han- 
cock’s affairs must be supposed 
to cast a shadow upon all his 
impressions of the place and 
people; but in justice to him it 
must be remembered that at 
this time unblushing corruption 
among the rulers of Bengal 
existed side by side with fright- 
ful misery among the ruled. 
“The deceases [sic] which have 
been and continue to be very 
fatal here are chiefly owing to 
putrifaction, occasioned by the 
prodigious number of dead 
bodies lying in the streets and 
all places adjacent,” he writes. 
“This mortality is the effect of 
a most terrible famine, which 
has half depopulated Bengal.” 
The rigour of the famine, he 
says in another place, was 
much aggravated by the in- 
famous avidity of the English 
Residents, each of whom might 
monopolise the grain of his 
own district, so that, even after 
a good harvest, their love of 
gain prevented the natural re- 
turn to cheapness. In face of 
this, luxury had increased in 
Calcutta. The number of in- 
habitants was ten times what 
it had been when Phila knew 
the city, the price of every 
necessary was enhanced, and 
that of provisions doubled. 
House-rent ran from 1500 to 
6000 rupees a-year, and in ser- 
vants’ wages Hancock paid 
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£160 annually. The very 
native manufactures were all 
altered for the worse, and the 
fine fabrics and embroideries of 
former years could not even be 
copied. The friendly habits of 
old days had disappeared. 
There was no hospitality but 
that which sprang from self- 
interest, and no man trusted 
another without security. Han- 
cock’s own friends fell off from 
him, thinking that his misfor- 
tunes had soured his temper, or 
met him with “that ceremonious 
address which plainly indicates 
dread of too great an intimacy.” 
There was some excuse for 
them. He says that on his 
arrival he resolved to exercise 
the utmost parsimony, and 
that he lived without com- 
pany, seldom going abroad and 
never inviting any one. “I 
have confined my diet to one 
dish a-day, and that generally 
salt fish or curry-and-rice; I eat 
neither breakfast nor supper, 
and all this that I may save a 
little for you.” 

Besides saving money, Han- 
cock was anxious to make it, by 
virtue of the dastak which his 
uncongenial appointment had 
procured for him. “Through 
the guidance of Huzzrimaul I 
am largely concerned in trade. 
God send us success!” he writes 
in January 1770, only two 
months after his arrival; but 
at the end of the same year! he 
has to confess that his trading 
had not cleared its expenses. 
The great native broker having 
done so little for him, his next 
partner was a European, a cer- 
tain Benjamin Lacam, whose 
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character was not of the best, 
but who was dazzling all Cal- 
cutta with a display of appar- 
ent wealth. The unscrupulous 
financier of that day, at any 
rate in India, did not promote 
a company, but obtained a Gov- 
ernment contract, and Lacam 
had a scheme for providing 
the large quantities of chunam 
—plaster made from sea-shells 
burnt into lime—required in 
the public works, What he 
wanted was a partner with 
money, and with the eye of 
genius he discovered his capit- 
alist in the poverty-stricken, 
penurious doctor. He went to 
work delicately, first inviting 
Hancock to leave his unhealthy 
dwelling and live with him 
in his huge house by the 
river until the hot weather 
was over and he had quite re- 
covered from his illness. His 
intended victim accepted the 
offer gratefully, and was en- 
chanted when Lacam broached 
his scheme, in which he took a 
third share. How he found the 
money does not appear, but it 
was almost certainly provided 
by Hastings, now established 
in his post at Madras. 

The chunam, as Hancock ex- 
plains to his wife, was made in 
the Sunderbund Woods, so that 
it was necessary for the partners 
to pay surprise visits to the 
workmen, to make sure that 
they neither cheated their em- 
ployers nor were themselves 
cheated by their overseers. In 
the next letter, which is written 
on the river, the scheme is in 
full swing, and he is visiting 
his workers. 





1 This letter is also misdated Dec. 26, 1771. 





It should be 1770. 
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“Tmagination,” he says, “can 
scarcely form an idea of a more 
dismal place than the Sunderbunds. 
They begin just below Culpee,’ and 
extend southerly to the sea; to the 
eastward they are terminated by 
Luckypore ; so that their extent is 
greater than all England. The whole 
is divided by a prodigious number of 
rivers into islands, some large and 
some small ; all entirely covered with 
jungles so thick that you cannot see 
ten feet into them, except in some 
few places where the salt-makers have 
cleared the ground for the space of 
fifty or a hundred yards. Through- 
out all the woods, there is no fresh 
water but at two places. The only 
animals are the rhinoceros, tygers of 
a very large size, deer and wild hogs. 
The rivers abound with fish. In the 
Sunderbunds are neither houses nor 
hutts, therefore the people who are 
employed in making salt or chunam 
are obliged before sunset to remove 
in their boats from the shore into the 
middle of the rivers ; where they are 
not perfectly safe, for the tygers 
sometimes swim off and take them 
out of their boats. We have unfor- 
tunately lost eight men by these 
terrible beasts.” 


From a later letter we learn 
that the contract was given for 
three years, and then nothing 
more is heard about it until, 
at the end of 1773, Hancock 
writes with some impatience to 
Phila: “You have been very 
pressing to know the result of 
the Chunam Contract. I am 
fortunate to have gotten quit 
of it with the loss of only 7300 
rupees.” The amateur in busi- 
ness had been worsted by the 
wily speculator, and Hastings 
came once more to the rescue 
of his friend, and lent Lacam 
the money, 24,152 rupees, to 
buy him out. Telling every- 
one that he had paid Hancock 
50,000 rupees for his share, 
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Lacam retained the contract, 
which appears to have paid 
him well, since he mentions it 
in 1775 as a ground for refusing 
to be nominated to the Court 
of Directors for a lucrative 
post. 

While still a partner in the 
chunam business, Hancock made 
two further attempts to improve 
his circumstances, but ill fortune 
continued to pursue him. In 
March 1771 he writes in the 
highest spirits that the gentle- 
men of the Council are about to 
enter into a joint trade on a 
very large scale, and have in- 
vited him, as the most capable 
person in India, to manage the 
whole. But when he writes 
next, in August, he says that 
the plan is totally abandoned, 
and laments the unkindness of 
fortune, which renders it a 
moral impossibility for any one 
not of high station or in great 
favour with the Government to 
make money. In January 1772 
he is once more jubilant. He 
has secured the contract (by 
himself this time) for making 
all the Company’s gun-carriages 
and doing all the carpentering 
work at the New Fort — the 
present Fort William. Should 
he be spared, he is bound to 
succeed at last. Only two 
months later he reports that 
the Company have sent out 
orders that strict economy is 
to be maintained, and none but 
necessary repairs done, which 
makes the contract almost 
worthless. Later he says that 
he has neither gained nor lost 
by it. “How little industry 
and application can avail when 





1 Or Diamond Harbour, on the Hugly. 
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Fortune, or whatever you please 
to call it, is against a man!” 
Before this last disappoint- 
ment Hancock had suffered 
another, and at the hands of 
his friend Hastings. Soon after 
his arrival at Calcutta he writes 
that Hastings is much harassed 
by court-martials and other dis- 
agreeable business at Madras: 
“T fear we shall never live to- 
gether in India, unless Mr 
Hastings is removed to Bengal.” 
Two years later he says joyfully, 
“Mr Hastings is expected here 
the beginning of March,” but 
adds the sorrowful prophecy, 
remarkable since the Supreme 
Court, the new Councillors, and 
other fruits of the Regulating 
Act were still in the future, 
“This Government will prove 
to him a crown of thorns.” 
“Mr Hastings is arrived this 
day,” he writes on February 
17, 1772. “He is thin and 
very grave, but in good health.” 
In April he says that his friend’s 
residence in Madras has greatly 
increased his former reserve, 
and he seems inclined to break 
through many Bengal customs, 
which the inhabitants do not 
relish. In the same letter he 
gives Phila a little interesting 
information about Mr and Mrs 
Imhoff, who are often of the Gov- 
ernor’s private parties, and had 
preceded him to Calcutta from 
Madras—the husband “truly 
a German,” the wife twenty- 
six years old, with a good figure 
and the remains of beauty (this 
seems @ jaundiced view, in the 
face of later testimony), sensible, 
lively, and needing only to bea 
greater mistress of the English 
language to prove that she has 
a great share of wit. ‘ In Decem- 
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ber he sends a letter of intro. 
duction :— 


“The young gentleman who will 
deliver this is the son of Mr and Mrs 
Imhoff, whom I mentioned to you in 
a former letter. Your taking great 
notice of him and doing him any good 
office will be very grateful to Mr 
Hastings, who patronizes him, on 
which account I so strongly recom- 
mend him to your notice, as we can- 
not do too much to oblige the gentle- 
man who has been so great a friend 
to us.” 


The person thus formally in- 
troduced had only attained, 
unless the received chronclogy 
of Sir Charles Imhoff’s life is 
altogether at fault, the mature 
age of five! Three months 
later Baron Imhoff followed his 
son to England, and Hancock 
desires Phila to receive him as 
an acquaintance. His letter 
contains a disagreeable hint as 
to Mrs Imhoff’s reasons for 
staying in Bengal. The extra- 
ordinary compact between 
Hastings and Imhoff and his 
wife was still a secret, and 
Hancock puts the worst con- 
struction upon the lady’s re- 
maining. It is impossible not 
to suspect that a certain 
jealousy of her influence had 
invaded his mind. If the 
theory we have propounded be 
correct, it was natural that he 
should object to find Phila’s 
sister supplanted by a foreigner 
whose position he considered 
equivocal, and he had certainly 
not reaped the benefits he 
anticipated from Hastings’ ap- 
pointment. “I have not,” he 
complains, “a hundredth part 
of the influence with the Gover- 
nor which his head-bearer en- 
joys. At present I am some- 
what in the situation of the 
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clergyman mentioned by Swift, 
who made interest to be a lord’s 
chaplain, but was obliged to be 
contented with being his lord- 
ship’s postilion.” When he 
attempted to obtain a post for 
an acquaintance, Hastings had 
answered, “ As to my friends, I 
shall be glad to serve them, but 
as to my friends’ friends, I 
neither can nor will serve them.” 
The words must have been 
uttered in a moment of un- 
usual irritation, but Hancock 
felt that he could ask no more, 
though this was not his worst 
disappointment. He had hoped 
to become his friend’s private 
secretary, “on account of our 
long intimacy and my educa- 
tion,’ but was passed over in 
favour of the Hon. John 
Stewart. “I will venture to 
assure you,” he says tartly, 
“that the abilities of this 
gentleman are circumscribed 
within a narrow compass; but 
he is a Scotsman, and blessed 
with a happy opinion of his own 
importance.” When Stewart 
became Secretary to the 
Council, Hancock ventured 
again to ask Hastings whom 
he meant to appoint, and 
learned that it was Belli, the 
protégé of John Macpherson, his 
Madras colleague. Poor Han- 
cock writes that the answer 
had cured him of vanity, as the 
young man was very worthy, 
and better qualified for the 
post than himself, and though 
much hurt, he feels that 
Hastings is right. 

Although Hastings did not 
make his friend his private 
secretary, he lavished favours 
upon him in other ways. He 
gave him the charge of his 
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money matters, which the un- 
fortunate doctor mismanaged 
with as much zeal and as little 
success as he did his own, and 
he relieved him, by a princely 
gift, from all apprehension for 
the future of his wife and 
daughter. It was his way to 
bestow gifts on his friends and 
annuities on his relations in a 
style more commensurate with 
their desires than with his own 
interests; but the sum settled 
on “my dear and ever-valued 
friend,” Mrs Hancock, and 
“my dear Betsy,” as he calls 
them in a letter to the former, 
given by Gleig, was such as to 
astonish even Hancock himself. 
At first the gift took the shape 
of a Respondentia bond for 
40,000 rupees (about £5000, 
says Hancock), but both the 
form and amount were after- 
wards changed. In March 
1775, “for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of five shillings 
of lawful money,” Hastings 
gave £10,000 in trust to his 
brother-in-law Woodman and 
the Rev. George Austen for 
Hancock and Phila during 
their lives, and on the death of 
the survivor for Betsy. In his 
letter on the subject, Hancock 
explains to Phila that Mr 
Woodman is named first in the 
deed as a compliment to 
Hastings, and that when it 
reaches England her brother 
must come to town to sign and 
seal it. She must pay his ex- 
penses for the trip, for the 
interest of the money will 
amount to nearly £400 a-year, 
and give Betsy a large fortune. 

Hastings appears from his 
letters to have had a high idea 
of Mrs Hancock’s wisdom and 
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discretion—an opinion which 
her husband did not always 
share. In the phrase of her 
day, poor Phila was “no Cico- 
nomist,” and her ignorance of 
money matters was a source of 
constant annoyance to him. 
“How heartily sorry am I 
that you do not understand 
accounts. If you did, I should 
put the management both of 
money and everything else in 
England under your sole care 
immediately.” This was in 
answer to her complaint of the 
awkwardness of being com- 
pelled to apply for every far- 
thing she required to her uncle, 
Francis Austen, Hancock’s very 
negligent and forgetful English 
attorney. “Oh, Phila,” he 


cries on another occasion, “ had 
a very few of those hours which 
were formerly spent in dissipa- 
tion been employed in acquir- 
ing the necessary and most 


useful knowledge of accounts, 
happy would it have been for 
us both!” He gives stringent 
orders that Betsy is to have 
the best writing-master to be 
procured by money, and is to 
learn arithmetic, since her other 
accomplishments are mere or- 
naments, but this is absolutely 
necessary. 

As the years pass, and hope- 
fulness changes into a dogged 
determination to struggle on 
till the end, there is a slight 
but manifest alteration in the 
tone of the letters, bespeaking 
that unconscious alienation 
which arises from long sever- 
ance and imperfect means of 
communication. Hancock loves 
his wife as much as ever, but 
she can do nothing right. He 
resents even her complaint that 
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his letters do not tell enough 
about himself. “A wretch who 
can convey no idea but that of 
misery and sickness’ — what 
can he have to tell that would 
be cheering? He is particularly 
annoyed by her earnest assur- 
ances that she does all she can 
to save expense — assurances 
which the poor woman must 
have repeated in every letter 
for eighteen months or two 
years before she learned her 
error. “I take it unkindly 
that you should apologise to 
me, who have never in my life 
once hinted that I thought you 
in the least extravagant... . 
I cannot help thinking that it 
seems to imply a suspicion of 
my grudging you the expense 
of living like a gentlewoman. 
Do me the favour of leaving off 
apologising, as it is totally 
needless.” It was probably in 
her ardour for cheapness that 
Phila sent out half - bound 
books, which her husband de- 
tested, and others which were 
so badly bound that some pages 
were loose and some missing 
altogether, as well as_ shirt- 
buttons which he calls de- 
risively ‘Catherine wheels.” 
One of her savings was espe- 
cially galling to the professional 
mind. “Take care of your 
eyes. Don’t tamper with medi- 
cine recommended by ignorant 
quacks, but in all illness send 
for the best advice at first... . 
Let no thoughts of ceconomy 
induce you to neglect either 
your own or the child’s health.” 

Poor Phila’s attempts to 
please her husband seem to 
have been uniformly unfortun- 
ate, as when she sent out a 
picture of Betsy “made of 
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small clippings of hair stuck 
on with gum,”—apparently a 
variation of the hair embroidery 
fashionable at the time. Han- 
cock points out unmercifully 
that the head is broader than 
the body, and that there is no 
shading or expression in the 
face; but adds graciously, that 
he appreciates “the mark of 
your attention to everything 
that may give me pleasure.” 
She also worked him a waist- 
coat, which was lost on its 
voyage out; and he remarks 
philosophically that he is too 
old for finery. Learning that 
she is sending another, he says, 
“Tf the new waistcoat has the 
least finery about it, I shall 
never put it on. It is fully 
sufficient to have been a cox- 
comb in my younger years.” 
The bearer of the second waist- 
coat was drowned in landing in 
the Hugly, and the garment 
lost; but the persevering Phila 
was already engaged on a third. 
Hancock warns her that if this 
came he would return it; but 
when it arrived some time later, 
he does not say whether he 
carried out his threat. Such 
indifference must have been 
very trying when contrasted 
with his gallantry in acknow- 
ledging a pair of garters worked 
for him by one of the Miss 
Freemans already mentioned. 
The young lady had enclosed 
the gift in a letter, to save an 
extra sheet of paper, and Han- 
cock moralises, “Oh, iconomy, 
would I had been twenty years 
ago blest with thee!” His 
reply was sent through Phila, 
since he feared Miss Molly 
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Freeman had been infected with 
old-maidish notions by her elder 
sister, Miss Stella, and is worth 
quoting, if only as an illustra- 
tion of the manners prevailing 
in Calcutta at the time :— 

“Your favour, dated March 28th, 
1771, was not delivered to me till the 
30th of last December. I was at 
dinner with two young ladies who 
sometimes honour me with their 
agreeable company. Opening the 
packet in great haste, unluckily the 
garters fell out. The ladies snatched 
them up immediately, declared they 
were sent me by some lady who 
granted me, as the only favour I 
deserved,! the honour of being hanged 
in her garters. They laid violent 
hands upon me, and declared they 
would suspend me to the tester of my 
own bed. I believe they would have 
executed their threats! had I not 
been riscued by some of my elder 
guests, who thought it better to eat 
a few more suppers with me than 
to see me hanged in jest and dye 
in earnest.” 


He adds that the garters 
were too good to be worn, and 
that he will keep them to look 
at, but that he has had a curi- 
ous piece of native workman- 
ship made for her, and Phila 
will show her how to put it on. 

The gifts which Hancock 
sends home are many and 
various. Several times he 
sends “ottar” ; once some from 
Patna, “the finest ever made 
in Indostan,” with directions to 
Phila to give away what she 
already possessed, which was 
inferior, to a friend, who was 
never to be shown the new. 
Unfortunately the letter mis- 
carried, and Phila gave away 
the new ottar and kept the 
old. A good deal of Madeira 


is sent on various occasions, 





1 Miswritten delivered and thanks, 
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each cask enclosed in a larger 
one, and the space between 
filled with straw. It is prob- 
able that some of the Madeira 
was also to be given away, 
but the quantity consumed by 
Phila’s small household appears 
enormous. Once Mr Woodman 
writes to Hastings that she 
was obliged to decline the half- 
pipe of Madeira he had sent for 
her, as she had just received 
two pipes from her husband. 
Sometimes Hancock sends mus- 
lins, once asking that Betsy 
may have some vestment made 
of one of them, and be ac- 
quainted that it is sent with 
his love and blessing. Some- 
times mysterious articles are 
mentioned, such as a soosy 
quilt, which is afterwards ex- 
plained as a “sattin coverled 
worked in colours,” ballichong 
from the Straits of Malacca, 
and cassoondy, neither of which 
have we been able to identify, 
and lime achar, which seems to 
be pickles. A curious shrewd- 
ness in details, co-existing with 
carelessness in larger matters, 
comes out when Hancock 
mentions that Mrs Bowers has 
undertaken to have some gar- 
ments made up for Phila from 
the “two finest pieces of long- 
cloth ever seen.” She is to 
have them “marked with the 
initials of your name, as I 
intend to send them by a lady, 
and would be sorry to have 
them changed.” Elsewhere 
Phila is warned not to ask 
Mrs Bowers to have things 
made or sent in the hope of 
saving her husband trouble, as 
he has to pay for them none 
the less. 


These even 


parcels, -and 
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letters, were sent under diffi- 
culties. In one letter Hancock 
laments that he cannot forward 
the sheets Phila wants by any 
of the Indiamen then sailing, 
as he has no acquaintance 
among the captains or officers. 
Another time he is more for- 
tunate, sending a pipe of Ma- 
deira by Captain Hough, who 
is “quite the gentleman,” and 
Phila must therefore be careful 
to pay him any expense he in- 
curred for customs and landin 

charges. Hancock had already 
made Captain Hough a present 
in recognition of his kindness, 
and for a similar consideration 
the pursers of his Majesty’s 
and the Company’s ships were 
often willing to take charge of 
parcels. One of these officials, 
a Mr Higgs, carried with him 
a letter of introduction to 
Phila, asking her to use the 
interest of her family with the 
Directors in his favour; but in 
the private letter sent at the 
same time, Hancock writes very 
differently. Phila is to be civil, 
but to keep Mr Higgs at a 
distance. He is very forward, 
and though he had at one time 
been useful, Hancock has since 
had reason to be seriously dis- 
pleased with him, and would 
have refused him the intro- 
duction had it not been for 
the packages in his care. To 
the request for support at the 
India House she is to give 
a polite but evasive answer. 
One wonders whether Mr 
Higgs ever discovered the 
truth. 

Letters were sent, whenever 
possible, by a private hand, and 
any friend going home was 
expected to be ready to take 
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charge of them. No private 
person was allowed to write by 
the Company’s express packets, 
which were sent overland by 
way of Suez or Basra, and the 
time of their despatch was kept 
secret. Even letters intrusted 
to the captain of an Indiaman 
were not always safe, since they 
were sometimes sent on from 
Madras by country or, as we 
should call them, local ships, 
and these were more exposed 
to the risk of shipwreck than 
larger vessels. In view of the 
loss of several of Phila’s letters 
in one disaster, Hancock tells 
her always to send duplicates, 
as he does himself, each letter 
in his book being carefully 
marked—“ Original per Bridge- 
water, duplicate per Houghton,” 
for example. 

Far worse than this, how- 
ever, was the difficulty of re- 
mitting money home. In his 
first letter Hancock explains 
that the Government will grant 
no bills payable in less than two 
years, and he is asking Hastings 
if he can procure any at the 
coast, as the French are too 
dangerous for money to be sent 
in any other form. Hastings 
replies that there is no possi- 
bility of sending bills from 
Madras. Phila must have 
£1000 to go on with, as her 
husband does not believe she 
can manage on less than £600 
a-year, and the balance left of 
the borrowed money was not 
enough even to pay what they 
owed. In this emergency a 
friendly merchant, Mr Motte, 
is asked to procure diamonds to 
the needed amount at “Ben- 
naras,’ where he is trading, 
though they are dear and 
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scarce, and 30 per cent was 
lost on the last sent home. 
Mr Motte succeeded in securing 
diamonds to the value of £400 
or £500, and Hastings also 
sent 2500 pagodas’ worth, show- 
ing a ready kindness in his 
instructions to Mr Woodman 
to advance Mrs Hancock any 
needed sum if her husband’s 
remittances were late. A year 
later there is much the same 
trouble. The Company would 
grant no biils, there were no 
diamonds procurable that would 
sell in England for half their 
value, and the Dutch refused to 
receive money for bills. Prob- 
ably the arrival of Hastings in 
Calcutta saved the situation. 
In 1774 the case was almost 
desperate. Unable to remit 
money home from India, the 
Bengal gentlemen seem all to 
have been seized simultaneously 
with the idea of sending it to 
Canton, where the factories of 
the different European nations 
subsisted side by side in peace, 
though their home governments 
might be at war. But at this 
juncture it was impossible even 
at Canton to get either English, 
French, Dutch, or Danish bills ; 
and Captain Mackay, who had 
taken charge of Hancock’s 
money and received 2 per cent 
for his services, left it in the 
hands of a stranger, who would 
charge another 2 per cent if he 
was able to remit it next year. 
To supply Phila’s immediate 
necessities her husband sent 
home a chest of silver, for which 
he had paid £680, 9s., but 
which he anticipated would 
only fetch in England £550, 
out of which the freight and 
customs must be paid. No 
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wonder that he estimated there 
was a loss of 25 per cent on 
sending money home. The 
Canton difficulty seems to have 
been satisfactorily settled, for 
there is a letter extant to Phila 
from a Mr Savage, apparently 
a clerk at the India House, 
telling her that he has sent 
instructions to Canton that the 
supercargoes may receive as 
much as £5000 of Mr Hancock’s 
money into the Comprador’s 
treasury, and grant him bills 
for it. This is the method 
pursued with other gentlemen, 
and he trusts it will answer her 
expectations. 

One of Phila’s indiscretions 
was the constant granting of 
letters of introduction to the 
impecunious relatives of her 
friends. Bengal was still 


believed to be an Eldorado, so 
that a family thought it had 


done well for its young scape- 
grace when it shipped him off 
there without money or credit, 
but with a letter to some un- 
fortunate public man, who was 
expected to get him a post and 
give him hospitality until he 
could provide for himself. 
Phila gave introductions until 
Hancock, in desperation, sent 
her a draft form of refusal 
which was to be used for all 
future applicants. Even after 
this, however, the nuisance was 
not at an end. 

“Tt gives me, I own, infinite pain,” 
he writes, “to have —— recom- 
mended to me in the manner he is. 
. . » Now I must keepa table, which 
the least recollection will remind you 
cannot be done but at a very great 
expense. The only return will prob- 


ably be that I am a stingy, sneaking 
old fellow. I have already paid more 
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than £20 for a budgerow to fetch him 
from Idgellee.! By the failure of my 
contract and the accidents which have 
happened to a ship which was pur- 
chased on account of that contract, I 
this year lose 40,000 rupees. .. . 
Notwithstanding my circumstances, I 
will treat —— with what kind- 
ness I can.” 


The person here alluded to 
was Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
whose mother was Phila’s 
cousin, Of Mrs Stanhope 
Hancock remarks in his first 
letter that she is in illness the 
counterpart of himself. Later 
on he sends her congratulations 
on the death of her husband, 
and again when she marries a 
Mr Jones. Young Stanhope 
must have inherited unamiable 
qualities from both parents. 
He has left us a record of his 
visit to India in a minute but 
pretentious volume dedicated 
to Hastings, and called the 
‘Memoirs of Asiaticus.’ He 
recounts complacently how 
Hancock, whom he had known 
in England, and whose lady 
was his near relation, sent a 
budgeroe to Culpee to meet him, 
and gave him an apartment in 
his house and an unlimited 
order on hisSarcar. Presented 
to Hastings by Hancock, who 
had been many years on 
terms of the most intimate 
friendship with the Governor, 
Stanhope was promised a pro- 
vision in the military line, pref- 
erably a lucrative appoint- 
ment in the Nabob of Owd’s 
service ; but “at present,” writes 
the young gentleman smugly, 
“T shall continue to reside with 
Mr Hancock, whose general 
knowledge of mankind renders 
him a most agreeable com- 
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panion, and who, though up- 
wards of fifty years of age, 
still retains all the fire and 
pleasantry of youth.” The 
pleasure of this sojourn was 
marred by a severe attack of 
illness, on which Stanhope 
remarks artlessly that Mr Han- 
cock had advised him against 
intemperance, but that he could 
not resist filling bumpers to the 
health of absent friends. Hast- 
ings was thus prevented from 
finding him a post before the 
arrival of his new colleagues 
on the Council and the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, who 
brought with them an army of 
dependants as greedy as locusts, 
says Mr Stanhope, virtuously 
indignant. At length Hancock 
and Hastings combined to re- 
turn the young man to Madras, 
with a letter asking Mr 


Wynche, the Governor there, 


to give him a commission, but 
Stanhope’s unwilling enter- 
tainers had not got rid of 
him yet. He was shipwrecked 
on his voyage to Madras, and 
returned to Calcutta, where, 
so he assures us, Hancock, who 
had lamented his untimely 
death, welcomed him anew 
with tears of sincere affection. 
Hastings congratulated him 
on his escape, and — offered 
him fresh recommendations to 
Madras! Imminent peril did 
not change the young gentle- 
man’s character. An impru- 
dent quarrel on board ship 
had made him liable to two 
duels, he indulged copiously 
in his host’s claret before sail- 
ing a second time, and he ran 
Into debt, so that Hancock 
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was obliged to save him from 
jail at the cost of over 2000 
rupees. “He will never be 
prudent,” laments Hancock, in 
mentioning that he has re- 
turned to Madras, where Hast- 
ings’ recommendation brought 
him first a commission as en- 
sign at 5s. a-day, and then 
an appointment to a troop of 
horse under the Nabob of Arcot. 

In March 1777 Stanhope 
writes to Hastings announcing 
his intention of revisiting Cal- 
cutta to pay his respects before 
returning to England. In fact, 
the prodigal was going home 
in triumph ; but the friend who 
had done so much for him was 
not at Calcutta to rejoice with 
him. The young man pays his 
memory a deserved tribute. 
“He was a sincere friend and 
generous benefactor. I believe 
no man ever lived more gener- 
ally beloved, or died more 
universally regretted. He was 
the patron of the widow and 
the fatherless, and I pay but 
a just tribute to his memory 
when I say, that in unaffected 
charity and real integrity of 
heart he was not inferior to 
Mr Hastings.” Nearly thirty 
years later another Asiaticus,’ 
in his ‘Ecclesiastical and His- 
torical Sketches of Bengal,’ 
cites among the inscriptions in 
the Great Burying - ground, 
Chowringhee— 

, HERE 
Lieth the Body of 
TYSO SAUL HANDCOCK, Esg., 


who died 5th of Novemr., 1775, 
Aged 64 Years. 


The last letter to Phila is 
dated August 5, and intro- 





1 Identitied in the British Museum Catalogue, for reasons that do not appear, 
as Hastings’ parliamentary agent, Major John Scott-Waring. 
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duces Alexander Elliot, “a 
very fine young gentleman,” 
who was going to England 
as Hastings’ representative. 
Phila was to treat him with 
the greatest civility; “he is 
the friend of our great friend.” 
If other letters were written, 
time or strength may have been 
wanting to copy them into the 
letter-book. Four years before, 
Hancock had complained of 
“gout in the stomack,” and 
Phila, in her reply, had re- 
marked sagely that he ought 
to bring it into his feet, to 
which he returned that he 
would be only too thankful if 
she would tell him how to 
manage this, as he had tried 
in vain. In May 1775 he 
writes: “ My grief and vexation 
to observe how ill Mr Hastings 
has been treated by the three 
new Councillors occasioned my 


having suffered severely the 
gout in my head, &. . . 
He is in good health, and bears 
his persecution with surprising 
temper.” 

We have found no actual 


record of Hancock’s death. 
His will, dated Dec. 8, 1774, 
left Hastings and his friend 
Baber his executors, and di- 
rected them, if his estate 
reached £11,000, to pay £30 a- 
year to his sister Olivia Han- 
cock, either in quarterly pay- 
ments or by way of an annuity. 
Long ago he had written to 
Phila, “Olivia’s allowance ought 
to be withdrawn, in justice to 
my own family; but it pierces 
my heart to think of what the 
poor creature must suffer by 
it.” To Betsy he left a minia- 
ture of her mother set with 
diamonds in a ring, ‘which she 
was always to keep, that it 
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might “remind her of her 
mother’s vertues as well as 
her person.” This ring he had 
taken to India with him, and 
when the climate injured the 
miniature, sent it home to be 
put right “at any expense.” 
Everything else was left to 
Phila, and at her death to 
Betsy. We may hope that 
poor Hancock’s closing days 
were not darkened by the 
knowledge of the full extent of 
his financial misfortunes ; but 
a casual reference of Captain 
Price, who succeeded him in 
the charge of Hastings’ money 
matters, tells us that he died 
bankrupt, and the £10,000 
which had been settled upon 
Phila and Betsy by his friend 
seems to have been their only 
provision. His English attor- 
ney, Phila’s uncle, had treated 
him scandalously, and the con- 
sequences of both his negli- 
gence and Hancock’s own care- 
lessness fell on Hastings. The 
sum borrowed on their return 
to India had never been repaid, 
though Hancock had given Mr 
Austen instructions to have it 
done, and told Hastings that 
the bond was destroyed. Hast- 
ings was obliged to pay it, as 
also a sum of over £1100, the 
share due to their friend Waller 
from a timber contract which 
the three held in common. 
Hancock had either made an 
erroneous entry or not put 
down the payment, and Hast- 
ings bore the loss. Nearly two 
years before his death Hancock 
had begged Phila to get as 
much of his money as she could 
from his brother without dis- 
tressing him ; but she seems to 
have failed, for when Mr Han- 
cock of Charing Cross also be- 
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came bankrupt, he had £1500 
of his brother’s money in his 
hands. What made it the 
more distressing was that this 
was the exact sum intrusted to 
Hancock by the widow of 
Colonel Forde, one of the Super- 
visors lost with Vansittart in 
the ill-fated Aurora, and formed 
the entire fortune of her step- 
daughter. From that day for- 
ward, Mrs Forde and Louisa’s 
fortune are constantly to be 
met with in the Hastings 
Correspondence ; but, wonderful 
to relate, Hastings does not 
seem to have offered to replace 
the money, though he allowed 
the lady £20 a-year. 

The news of her husband’s 
death was broken to Phila in a 
letter from good Mrs Bowers, 
closely followed by one from 
Hastings. ‘“ We feel much for 
her,” says Mr Woodman, “and 
endeavour to support her under 
the affliction.” They had formed 
a friendly little circle, meeting 
to celebrate the birthdays of 
Betsy and of Tommy Wood- 
man, dining on state occasions 
with Aunt Elizabeth Hastings 
and drinking the health of the 
two absentees, and planning 
the dinner with which Hastings 
was to be greeted when the 
malice of his enemies should 
have driven him home. “A 
leg of mutton and an apple 
pye” were the dishes seleeted 
—not exactly those that a re- 
turning Anglo-Indian would 
choose nowadays. The Wood- 
mans seem to have expected 
that Phila would remain near 
them ; but she seized the chance 
of fulfilling an old aspiration, 
and went abroad for the sake of 
retrenchment and of Betsy’s 
education. Her friends thought 
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this unnecessary, since Betsy 
was already “a fine girl, very 
accomplished, and _ perfectly 
agreeable in her behaviour ;” 
but in 1778 we hear of them at 
Brussels, and two years later in 
Paris, “the young lady almost 
as tall as her mother.” From 
Paris Phila writes to Hastings, 
asking anxiously whether her 
husband’s affairs are yet col- 
lected — settled, as we should 
say. Mrs Forde is continually 
writing and distressing her; a 
Mrs Davis, a widow with two 
children, is in great distress for 
the money she had left in Han- 
cock’s hands. <A year later we 
learn Phila’s reason for wishing 
to knowthe exact state of affairs. 
Mr Woodman writes :— 


“Mrs and Miss Hancock are yet in 
France and likely to continue there, 
the young lady being on the point of 
marriage with a French officer, which 
Mrs Hancock writes is of good family, 
with expectation of good fortune, but 
at present but little. Her letter was 
to Mr Austen and self on the subject, 
and she seems inclined to give up to 
them the sum which was settled on 
her for life, and wants the money to 
be transferred into the French funds, 
which we have thought prudent for 
her sake to decline, and Mr Austen is 
much concerned at the connection, 
which he sais is giving up all their 
friends, their country, and he fears 
their religion.” 


The Rev. George Austen is 
again reported in a later letter 
to be much concerned at the 
match, which had now taken 
place; as the young couple 
“seem already desirous of 
draining the mother of every 
shilling she has.” We may 
trust, however, that this sus- 
picion was merely due to in- 
sular prejudice, since Mrs Han- 
cock writes very pleasantly of 
her son-in-law Charles de 
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Feuillide and her little grand- 
son in 1789, when she is pro- 
posing a visit to the Wood- 
mans in order to wind up her 
husband’s estate, out of the 
wreck of which sufficient seems 
to have been at last obtained 
to repay Hastings. She makes 
no mention of Hastings, though 
his trial was in progress, none 
of French politics, though it 
was the year of the fall of the 
Bastille; but is as exclusively 
occupied with the very cold 
weather and her family affairs 
as any other domesticated 
elderly lady. She has passed 
into a new world since she 
wrote with a full heart to 
Hastings :— 


“There have been many mortifying 
and disagreeable events in my life, 
but none that has given me such last- 
ing affliction as the reflection that 
many worthy persons may be sufferers 
by the confidence they have unfortun- 
ately placed in the person whose 
name I bear ; not from any fault of 
his, I will be bold to say, for never 
was there a man of_better principles 
than Mr Hancock, but from a con- 
currence of unlucky events.” 


This is the last letter from 
Phila, but from 1794 to 1797 
“ Elizabeth, Comtesse de Feuil- 
lide,” is in frequent corre- 
spondence with Hastings and 
Woodman. She and her boy, 
apparently in very poor cir- 
cumstances, are staying with 
friends in Northumberland, and 
she is urgent for the breaking 
of the trust. It would appear 
that her husband had been one 
of the victims of the Terror, 
for there is some uncertainty 
about his death. The sight of 
a foreign post-mark fills her 
with hope, lest there should be 
news of his safety, and Wood- 
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man tells her that the trust 
cannot be broken until it is 
certain he is dead, lest he should 
reappear and the trustees be 
liable to pay the money twice 
over. In 1797 the certainty 
has come. Her mother and 
husband are both dead, she 
and her boy are left alone, 
and she has counsel’s opinion 
that the trust may legally be 
broken on her application. In 
December she explains her 
reasons in an affectionate letter 
to Hastings. She is going to 
marry her cousin Captain 
Austen, whose person, prin- 
ciples, position, and income are 
all that can be desired, and 
who has consented to settle the 
trust-money on her boy. The 
bridegroom was one of the sons 
of the Rev. George Austen, 
brought up, as the other tells 
us, to love and venerate the 
name of Mr Hastings. He was 
in the navy, and a grateful 
letter from his father shows 
that Hastings had used his in- 
fluence with his friend Admiral 
Affleck to obtain him promotion 
or transfer to a more probable 
station—presumably one where 
opportunities for distinction 
were more frequent. The mar- 
riage evidently took place, for 
in 1818, only shortly before 
Hastings’ death, his “dutiful 
goddaughter, Elizabeth Aus- 
ten,” sends him a breakfast cup 
and saucer painted and gilded 
by herself, representing the 
story of Zephyrus and the 
Rose, that he may be obliged 
to remember her at least once 
in every twenty-four hours. 
His kindness for “sweet little 
Betsy” continued to the last. 
SypDNEY C. GRIER. 
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BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THERE was a silence—an un- 
easy break—after Loder spoke. 
The episode of the telegram was 
to all appearances ordinary 
enough, calling forth Eve's 
question and his own reply as 
a natural sequence; yet in the 
pause that followed it each was 
conscious of a jar, each was 
aware that in some subtle way 
the thread of sympathy had 
been dropped — though to one 
the cause was inexplicable and 
to the other only too plain. 

Loder watched the ghost of 
his message grow whiter and 
thinner, then dissolve into airy 
fragments and flutter up the 


chimney. As the last morsel 

wavered out of sight he turned 

and looked at his companion. 
“You almost made me com- 


mit myself,” he said. In the 
desire to hide his feelings his 
tone was short. 

Eve returned his glance with 
a quiet regard, but he scarcely 
saw it. He had a stupefied 
sense of disaster, a feeling of 
bitter self-commiseration that 
for the moment outweighed all 
other considerations. Almost 
at the moment of justification 
the good of life had crumbled 
in his fingers, the soil given 
beneath his feet; and with an 
absence of logic, a lack of 
justice unusual in him, he let 
resentment against Chilcote 
sweep suddenly over his mind. 

Eve, still watching him, saw 


the darkening of his expres- 
sion, and with a quiet move- 
ment rose from her chair. 

“Lady Sarah has a theatre- 
party to-night, and I am dining 
with her,” she said. “It is an 
early dinner, so I must think 
about dressing. I’m sorry if 
you think I tried to draw you 
into anything. I must have 
explained myself badly.” She 
laughed a little to cover the 
slight discomfiture that her tone 
betrayed, and as she laughed she 
moved across the room towards 
the door. 

Loder, engrossed in the check 
to his own schemes, incensed 
at the suddenness of Chilcote’s 
recall, and still more incensed 
at his own folly in not having 
anticipated it, was oblivious for 
the moment of both her move- 
ment and her words. Then 
quite abruptly they obtruded 
themselves upon him, breaking 
through his egotism with some- 
thing of the sharpness of pain 
following a blow. Turning 
quickly from the fireplace, he 
faced the shadowy room across 
which she had passed; but 
simultaneously with his turning 
he heard the door close. 

The knowledge that she was 
gone struck him with a sense 
of loss. “Wait!” he called, 
suddenly moving forward. But 
almost at once he paused, 
chilled by the solitude of the 
room, 
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The blow had fallen, the 
inevitable come to pass, and 
nothing remained but to take 
the fact with as good a grace 
as possible. Chilcote’s tele- 
gram had summoned him to 
Clifford’s Inn at seven o'clock, 
and it was now well on towards 
six. He pulled out his watch 
—Chilcote’s watch, he realised 
with a touch of grim humour, 
as he stooped to examine the 
dial by the light of the fire. 
Then, as if the humour had 
verged to another feeling, he 
stood straight again and felt 
for the electric button in the 
wall. His fingers touched it, 
and immediately the room was 
lighted. 

The abrupt alteration from 
shadow to light came almost 
as a shock. The feminine 
arrangement of the tea-table 
seemed incongruous beside the 
sober books and the desk laden 
with papers — incongruous as 
his own presence in the place. 
The thought was unpleasant, 
and he turned aside as if to 
avoid it; but at the movement 
his eyes fell on Chilcote’s cigar- 
ette- box with its gleaming 
monogram, and the whimsical 
suggestion of his first morning 
rose again. The idea that the 
inanimate objects in the room 
knew him for what he was— 
recognised the interloper where 
human eyes saw the rightful 
possessor—returned to his mind. 
Through all his disgust and 
chagrin a smile forced itself to 
his lips, and crossing the room 
for the second time he passed 
into Chilcote’s bedroom. 

There the massive furniture 
and sombre atmosphere fitted 
better with his mood-than the 
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energy and action which the 
study always suggested. Walk- 
ing directly to the great bed, 
he sat upon its side, and for 
several minutes stared straight 
in front of him apparently see- 
ing nothing: then at last the 
apathy passed from him, as his 
previous anger against Chilcote 
had passed. He stood up slowly, 
drawing his long limbs together, 
and recrossed the room, pass- 
ing along the corridor and 
through the door communi- 
cating with the rest of the 
house. Five minutes later he 
was in the open air and walking 
steadily eastward, his hat drawn 
forward and his overcoat but- 
toned up. 

As he traversed the streets 
he allowed himself no time for 
thought. Once, as he waited in 
Trafalgar Square to find a 
passage between the vehicles, 
the remembrance of Chilcote’s 
voice coming out of the fog on 
their first meeting made itself 
prominent, but he rejected it 
quickly—guarding himself from 
even an involuntary glance at 
the place of their encounter. 
The Strand, with its unceasing 
life, came to him as some- 
thing almost unfamiliar. Since 
his identification with the new 
life no business had drawn him 
east of Charing Cross, and 
his first sight of the narrower 
stream of traffic struck him as 
garish and unpleasant. As the 
impression came he accelerated 
his steps, moved by the wish to 
make regret and retrospection 
alike impossible by a contact 
with actual forces. 

Still walking hastily he 
entered Clifford’s Inn, but there 
almost unconsciously his feet 
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halted. There was something 
in the quiet immutability of the 
place that sobered energy, both 
mental and physical. A sense 
of changelessness—the change- 
lessness of inanimate things, 
that rises in such solemn con- 
trast to the variableness of 
mere human nature which a 
new environment, a new out- 
look, sometimes even a new 
presence, has power to upheave 
and remould. He paused; then 
with slower and steadier steps 
crossed the little court and 
mounted the familiar stairs of 
his own house. 

As he turned the handle of 
his own door some one stirred 
inside the sitting-room. Still 
under the influence of the 
stones and trees that he had 
just left, he moved directly 
toward the sound, and without 
waiting for permission entered 
the room. After the darkness 
of the passage it seemed well 
alight, for, beside the lamp with 
its green shade, a large fire 
burned in the grate and helped 
to dispel the shadows. 

As he entered Chilcote rose 
and came forward, his figure 
thrown into strong relief by 
the double light. He was 
dressed in a shabby suit, his 
face looked pale and set, with a 
slightly nervous tension; but 
except for the look and a certain 
added restlessness of glance, 
there was no visible change. 
Reaching Loder, he held out 
his hand. 

“Well?” he said quickly. 

The other looked at him 
questioningly. 

“Well?” herepeated. “Well, 
how has it gone?” 


“The scheme? Oh, excel- 
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lently.” Loder’s manner was 
abrupt. Turning from the rest- 
less curiosity in Chilcote’s eyes, 
he moved a little way across 
the room and began to draw 
off his coat. Then, struck by 
the incivility of the action, 
he looked back again. “The 
scheme has gone extraordin- 
arily,” hesaid. ‘I could almost 
say absurdly. There are some 
things, Chilcote, that fairly 
bowl a man over—and this is 
one.” 

A great relief tinged Chil- 
cote’s face. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. 
“Good! Tell me all about 
it.” 

But Loder was reticent. The 
moment was not propitious. It 
was as if a hungry man had 
dreamed a great banquet and 
had awakened to his starvation. 
He was chary of imparting his 
visions. 

‘‘There’s nothing to tell,” he 
said shortly. “ All that you'll 
want to know is here in black 
and white. I don’t think you'll 
find I have slipped anything ; 
it’s a clear business record.” 
From an inner pocket he drew 
out a bulky note-book, and re- 
crossing the room laid it open 
on the table. It was a correct 
record of every action that had 
been accomplished in Chilcote’s 
name. 

“T don’t think you'll find 
any loose ends,” he said as he 
turned the pages. “I had you 
and your position in my mind 
all through.” He paused and 
glanced up from the book. 
“You have a position that 
absolutely insists upon atten- 
tion,” he added in a different 
voice. 
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At the new tone Chilcote 
looked up as well. ‘“ No moral 
lectures!” he said with a nerv- 
ous laugh. ‘I was anxious to 
know if you had pulled it off, 
and you have reassured me. 
That’s enough. I was in a 
funk this afternoon to know 
how things were going — one 
of those sudden, unreasonable 
funks. But now that I see 
you ” He cut himself short, 
and laughed once more. “ Now 
that I see you, I’m hanged if I 
don’t want to—to prolong your 
engagement.” 

Loder glanced at him, then 
glanced away. He felt a quick 
shame at the eagerness that 
rose at the words—a surprised 
contempt at his own readiness 
to anticipate the man’s weak- 
ness. But almost as speedily 
as he had turned away, he 
looked back again. 

“Tush, man!” he said with 
his old intolerant manner. 
“You're dreaming. You've 
had your holiday and school’s 
begun again. You must re- 
member you are dining with 
the Charringtons to-night. 
Young Charrington’s coming 
of age—quite a big business. 
Come along! I want my 
clothes.” He laughed, and 
moving closer to Chilcote 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

Chilcote started; then, sud- 
denly becoming imbued with 
the other’s manner, he echoed 
the laugh. 

“By Jove!” he said, “ you’re 
right! You're quiteright! A 
man must keep his feet in their 
own groove.” Raising his hand 
he began to fumble with his 
tie. 

But Loder retained his posi- 
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tion. ‘ You'll find the cheque- 
book in its usual drawer,” he 
said. “I’ve made one entry of 


a hundred pounds—pay for the 
first week. The rest can stand 
He paused 


over until——” 


abruptly. 

Chilcote shifted his position. 
“Don’t talk about that. It 
upsets me to anticipate. I 
can make out a cheque to- 
morrow payable to John 
Loder.” 

“No. It can wait. The 
name of Loder is better out 
of the book; we can’t be too 
careful.” He spoke with un- 
usual impetuosity. Already a 
slight unreasonable jealousy 
was colouring his thoughts. 
Already he grudged the idea 
of Chilcote with his unstable 
glance and restless fingers 
opening the drawers and 
sorting the papers that for 
one stupendous fortnight had 
been his without question. 
Turning aside, he changed 
the subject brusquely. 

“Come into the bedroom,” 
he said. “It’s half-past seven 
if it’s a minute, and the Char- 
ringtons’ show is at nine.” 
Without waiting for a reply, 
he walked across the room and 
held the door open. 

There was no silence while 
they exchanged clothes. Loder 
talked continuously, sometimes 
in short curt sentences, some- 
times with ironic touches of 
humour; he talked until Chil- 
cote, strangely affected by con- 
tact with another personality 
after his weeks of solitude, fell 
under his influence—his excite- 
ment rising, his imagination 
stirrmg at the novelty of 
change. At last, garbed once 
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more in the clothes of his own 
world, he passed from the bed- 
room back into the sitting- 
room and there halted, wait- 
ing for his companion. 

Almost directly Loder fol- 
lowed. He came into the 
room quietly, and moving at 
once to the table, picked up 
the note-book that still lay 
there. 

“I’m not going to preach,” 
he began, ‘“‘so you needn’t shut 
me up. But I'll say just one 
thing—a thing that will get 
said. Try and keep your hold! 
Remember your responsibilities 
—and keep your hold!” He 
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spoke energetically — looking 
earnestly into Chilcote’s eyes. 
He did not realise it, but he 
was pleading for his own 
career. 

Chilcote paled a little, as he 
always did in face of a reality. 
Then he extended his hand. 

“My dear fellow,” he said 
with a touch of hauteur, “a 
man can generally be trusted 
to look after his own life.” 

Extricating his hand almost 
immediately, he turned towards 
the door, and without a word 
of farewell passed into the little 
hall, leaving Loder alone in the 
sitting-room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


On the night of Chilcote’s 
return to his own, Loder tasted 
the lees of life poignantly for 
the first time. Before their 
curious compact had _ been 
entered upon he had been, if 
not content, at least apa- 
thetic; but with action the 
apathy had been dispersed, 
never again to regain its old 
position. 

He realised with bitter cer- 
tainty that his was no home- 
coming. OnenteringChilcote’s 
house he had experienced none 
of the unfamiliarity, none of 
the unsettled awkwardness, 
that assailed him now. There, 
he had almost seemed the exile 
returning after many wander- 
ings; here, in the atmosphere 
made common by years, he felt 
an alien. It was illustrative 
of the man’s character that 
sentimentalities found no place 
in his nature. Sentiments 
were not lacking, though they 


lay out of sight, but sentimen- 
talities he altogether denied. 

Left alone in the sitting- 
room after Chilcote’s departure, 
his first sensation was one of 
physical discomfort and un- 
familiarity. His own clothes 
with their worn looseness 
brought no sense of friendliness 
such as some men find in an 
old garment. Lounging—and 
the clothes that suggested 
lounging —had no appeal for 
him. In his eyes the garb that 
implies responsibility was sym- 
bolic, and even inspiring. 

And as with clothes, so with 
his actual surroundings. Each 
detail of his room was familiar, 
but not one had ever become 
intimately close. He had used 
the place for years, but he had 
used it as he might a hotel; 
and whatever of his household 
gods had come there with him 
remained like himself on suffer- 
ance. His entrance into Chil- 
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cote’s surroundings had been 
altogether different. Unknown 
to himself he had been in the 
position of a modeller who, 
having moulded roughly in 
clay, is brought into the studio 
of a finished sculptor. To his 
outward vision everything had 
been new, but his inner sight 
had leaped to instant under- 
standing. Amid all the strange- 
ness he had recognised the one 
essential— the workshop, the 
atmosphere, the home. 

On this first night of return 
he comprehended something of 
the reverse position ; and, com- 
prehending, faced the problem 
and fought with it. 

He had made his bargain and 
must pay his share. Weighing 
this, he looked about the room 
with a quiet gaze. Then at 
last, as if finding the object 
really sought for, his eyes came 
round to the mantelpiece and 
rested on the pipe-rack. The 
pipes stood precisely as he had 
left them. He looked at them 
for a long time; then an ironic 
expression that was almost a 
smile touched his lips, and 
crossing the room he took the 
oldest and blackest from its 
place and slowly filled it with 
tobacco. 

With the first indrawn 
breath of smoke his attitude 
unbent. Without conscious 
determination he had chosen 
the one factor capable of easing 
his mood. A cigarette is for 
the trivial moments of life; a 
cigar for its fulfilments, its 
pleasant comfortable _ retro- 
spections; but in real distress 
—in the solving of a question, 
the fighting of a difficulty—a 
pipe is man’s eternal solace. 
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So he passed the first night 
of his return to the actualities 
of life. Next day his mind had 
somewhat settled and outward 
aid was not so essential; but 
though facts faced him more 
solidly they were nevertheless 
very drab in shade. The 
necessity for work — that 
blessed antidote to ennui—no 
longer forced him to endeavour. 
He was no longer penniless, 
but the money he possessed 
brought with it no desire to 
spend. When a man has lived 
from hand to mouth for years, 
and suddenly finds himself 
with a hundred pounds in his 
pocket, the result is sometimes 
curious. He finds with a vague 
sense of surprise that he has 
forgotten how to spend. That 
extravagance, like other arti- 
ficial passions, requires cultiva- 
tion. 

This Loder realised more 
fully as one day succeeded an- 
other, and with it was born a 
new bitterness. The man who 
has friends and no money may 
find life difficult, but the man 
who has money and no friend 
to rejoice in his fortune or 
benefit by his generosity is 
aloof indeed. With the leaven 
of incredulity that works in all 
strong natures he distrusted 
the professional beggar—conse- 
quently the charity that be- 
stows easily and promiscuously 
was denied him; and of other 
channels of generosity he was 
too self-contained to have 
learned the secret. 

When depression falls upon 
a man of usually even tempera- 
ment it descends with a double 
weight. The mercurial nature 
has a hundred counterbalancing 
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devices to rid itself of gloom— 
a sudden lifting of spirit, a 
memory of other moods lived 
through, other blacknesses dis- 
persed by time; but the man 
of level nature has none of 
these. Depression when it 
comes is indeed depression ; no 
phase of mind to be superseded 
by another phase, but a slack- 
ening of all the cords of life. 

It was through such a de- 
pression as this that he laboured 
during three weeks, while no 
summons and no hint of re- 
membrance came from Chilcote. 
His position was peculiarly 
difficult. He found no interest 
in the present; and towards 
the future he dared not trust 
himself tolook. He had slipped 
the old moorings that famili- 
arity had rendered endurable ; 
but having slipped them, he 
had found no substitute. Such 
was his case on the last night 
of the three weeks, and such 


his frame of mind as, wrapped 
in his heavy overcoat, he crossed 
Fleet Street from Clifford’s Inn 
to Middle Temple Lane. 

It was scarcely seven o’clock, 
but already the dusk was fall- 


ing; the greater press of 
vehicles had ceased, and the 
light of the street lamps 
gleamed back from the spaces 
of dry and polished roadway, 
worn smooth as a mirror by 
wheels and hoofs. Something 
of the solitude of night that 
sits so ill on the strenuous city 
street was making itself felt, 
though the throngs of people 
on the pathway still streamed 
east and westward, and the 
taverns plied a busy trade. 
Having crossed the roadway, 
Loder paused for a moment to 
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survey the scene. But human- 
ity in the abstract made small 
appeal to him, and his glance 
wandered from the passers-by 
to the buildings, massed like 
clouds against the dark sky. 
As his gaze moved slowly from 
one to the other, a clock near 
at hand struck seven, and a 
second after the chorus was 
taken up by a dozen clamorous 
tongues. Usually he scarcely 
heard, and never heeded, these 
innumerable chimes; but this 
evening their effect was strange. 
Coming out of the darkness 
they seemed to possess a per- 
sonal note, a human declara- 
tion. The impression was 
fantastic, but it was strong: 
with a species of revolt against 
life and his own personality, 
he turned slowly, and moved 
forward in the direction of 
Ludgate Hill. 

For a space he continued his 
course, but reaching Bouverie 
Street turned sharply to the 
right, made his way down the 
slight incline of Carmelite and 
Tallis Streets, and reached the 
Embankment. There he paused 
and drew a long breath. The 
sense of space and darkness 
soothed him. Pulling his cap 
well over his eyes, he crossed 
to the river and walked on in 
the direction of Westminster 
Bridge. 

As he walked, the great mass 
of water by his side looked 
dense and smooth as oil, with 
its sweeping width and net- 
work of reflected light. On its 
farther bank rose the tall 
buildings, the chimneys, the 
flaring lights that suggest an- 
other and an alien London; 
close at hand stretched the 
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solid stone parapet giving 
assurance of protection. 

All these things he saw with 
his mental eyes, but with his 
mental eyes only, for his phys- 
ical gaze was fixed ahead 
where the Houses of Parlia- 
ment loomed out of the 
dusk. From the great build- 
ing his glance never wavered un- 
til the Embankment was trav- 
ersed and Westminster Bridge 
reached. Then he paused, rest- 
ing his hands on the low coping 
of the bridge. 

In the tense quietude of the 
darkness the place looked vast 
and inspiring. The shadowy 
Terrace, the silent river, the 
rows of lighted windows, each 
seemed significant. Slowly and 
comprehensively his glance 
passed from one to the other. 
He was no sentimentalist and 
no dreamer ; his act was simply 
the act of a man whose inter- 
ests, robbed of their natural 
outlet, turn instinctively to- 
wards the forms and symbols 
of the work that is denied 
them. His scrutiny was steady 
—even cold. He was raised to 
no exaltation by the vastness 
of the building, nor was he 
chilled by any dwarfing of 
himself. He looked at it long 
and thoughtfully, then, still 
moving slowly, he turned and 
retraced his steps. 

His mind was full as he 
walked back, oblivious of the 
stone parapet of the Embank- 
ment, of the bare trees, and the 
flaring lights of the advertise- 
ments across the water. Turn- 
ing up Carmelite Street, he 
regained Fleet Street and made 
for his own habitation with the 
quiet accuracy that some men 
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exhibit in moments of absorp- 
tion. 

He crossed Clifford’s Inn with 
the same slow, almost listless 
step; then as his own doorway 
came into view he stopped. 
Some one was standing in its 
recess. 

For a moment he wondered 
if his fancy were playing him 
a trick ; then his reason sprang 
to certainty with so fierce a 
leap, that for an instant his 
mind recoiled. We more often 
stand aghast at the strength 
of our own feelings than before 
the enormity of our neighbours’ 
acts. 

“Is that you, Chilcote?” he 
said below his breath. His 
voice was even, though his mind 
swam. 

At the sound of his voice the 
other wheeled round. “ Hallo!” 
he said quickly. “I thought 
you were the ghost of some old 
inhabitant. I suppose I am 
very unexpected ?” 

Loder took the hand that he 
extended and pressed the fingers 
unconsciously. The sight of 
this man was like the finding of 
an oasis at the point where the 
desert is sandiest, deadliest, most 
unbearable. 

“Yes; you are—unexpected,” 
he answered. 

Chilcote looked at him, then 
looked out into thecourt. “I’m 
done up,” he said sharply. 
“T’m at the end of the tether.” 
He laughed as he said it, but 
in the dim light of the hall 
Loder thought his face looked 
ill and harassed, despite the 
flush that the excitement of the 
meeting had brought toit. Tak- 
ing his arm he drew him towards 
the stairs. 
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“So the rope has run out, 
eh?” he said, in imitation of 
the other’s tone. But under 
the quiet of his manner his own 
nerves were throbbing with 
the peculiar alertness of antici- 
pation, — a sudden sense of 
mastery over life, that lifted 
him above surroundings and 
above persons; a sense of 
stature, mental and physical, 
from which he surveyed the 
world. He felt as if Fate, in 
the moment of darkness, had 
given him a sign. 

As they had crossed the hall, 
Chilcote had drawn away and 
was already mounting the 
stairs. As Loder followed it 
came sharply to his mind that 
here, in the slipshod freedonf of 
a door that was always open 
and a stair that was innocent 
of covering, lay his companion’s 
real niche — unrecognised in 
outward avowal but acknow- 
ledged by the inward keener 
sense that manifests the indi- 
vidual. 

In silence they mounted the 
stairs, but on the first landing 
Chileote paused and looked 
back, 

“I did very well at first,” 
he said. “I did very well—I 
almost followed your example 
for a week or so. I found 
myself on a sort of pinnacle— 
and I clung on. But in the 
last ten days I’ve—I’ve rather 
lapsed.” 

“Why?” Loder avoided 
looking at his face; he kept 
his eyes fixed determinately on 
the spot where his own hand 
gripped the banister. 

“Why?” Chilcote repeated. 
“Oh, the prehistoric tale — 
weakness stronger than 
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strength. I’m—I’m sorry to 
come down on you like this; 
but it’s the social side that 
bowls me over. It’s the social 


side I can’t stick.” 
“The social side? I thought 


“Don’t think. I never think; 
it entails such a constant up- 
setting of principles and theories, 
We did arrange for business 
only, but one can’t set up 
barriers. Society pushes itself 
everywhere nowadays — into 
business most of all. I don’t 
want you for theatre-parties or 
dinners. But a big reception 
with a political flavour is dif- 
ferent. A man has to be seen 
at these things ; he needn’t say 
anything or do anything, but 
it’s bad form if he fails to show 
u Yi 

Loder raised his head. “ Ex- 
plain,” he said abruptly. 

Chilcote started slightly at 
the sudden demand. 

“T—TI suppose I’m rather 
irrelevant,” he said quickly. 
“Fact is, there’s a reception at 
the Bramfells’ to-night. You 
know Blanche Bramfell—Vis- 
countess Bramfell, sister to 
Lillian Astrupp?” His words 
conveyed nothing to Loder, but 
he did not consider that. All 
explanations were irksome to 
him, and he invariably chafed 
to be done with them. 

“And you’ve got to put in 
an appearance —for party 
reasons ?” 

Chilcote showed relief. “ Yes. 
Old Fraide makes rather a 
point of it—so does Eve.” He 
said the last words carelessly, 
then, as if their sound recalled 
something, his expression 
changed. A trace . satirical 
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amusement touched his lips, 
and he laughed. 

“By the way, Loder,” he 
said, “my wife was actually 
tolerant of me for nine or ten 
days after my return. I thought 
your representation of me was 
to be quite impersonal? I’m 
not jealous,” he laughed. “I’m 
not jealous, I assure you; but 
the burned child shouldn’t grow 
absent-minded.” 

At his tone and his laugh 
Loder’s blood stirred; with a 
sudden unexpected impulse his 
hand tightened on the banister, 
and looking up he caught sight 
of the face above him—his own 
face it seemed, alight with 
malicious interest. At the 
sight a strange sensation seized 
him; his grip on the banister 
loosened, and pushing past 
Chilcote he hurriedly mounted 
the stairs. 

Outside his own door the 
other overtook him. 
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“Loder!” he said. “Loder! 
I meant no harm. A man must 
have a laugh sometimes.” 

But Loder was facing the 
door, and did not turn round. 

A sudden fear shook Chilcote. 
“Loder!” he exclaimed again, 
“you wouldn’t desert me? I 
can’t go back to-night. I can’t 
go back.” 

Still Loder remained immov- 
able. 

Alarmed by his silence Chil- 
cote crossed the landing swiftly, 
glancing nervously back at the 
steep staircase. 

“Loder! Loder, you won't 
desert me?” He caught hastily 
at his arm. 

With a quick repulsion 
Loder shook him off; then 
almost as quickly he turned 
round. 

“What fools we all are!” he 
said abruptly. ‘I believe we 
only differ in degree. Come in, 
and let us change our clothes.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The best moments of a man’s 
life are the moments when, 
strong in himself, he feels that 
the world lies before him. 
Gratified ambition may be the 
summer, but anticipation i 1s the 
ardent spring-time of man’s 
career, 

As Loder drove that night 
from Fleet Street to Grosvenor 
Square he realised this—though 
scarcely with any degree of 
consciousness, for he was no 
accomplished _self-analyst. But 
in a wave of feeling too vigorous 
to be denied, he recognised his 
regained foothold—the step that 
lifted him at once from the pit 
to the pinnacle. 


In that moment of realisa- 
tion he looked neither backward 
nor forward. The present was 
all-sufficing. Difficulties might 
loom ahead, but difficulties had 
but one object—the testing and 
sharpening of a man’s strength. 
In the first deep surge of ego- 
tistical feeling he almost rejoiced 
in Chilcote’s weakness, The 
more Chilcote tangled the 
threads of his life the stronger 
must be the fingers that un- 
ravelled them. He was pos- 
sessed by a great impatience ; 
the joy of action was stirring 
in his blood. 

Leaving the cab, he walked 
confidently to the door of Chil- 
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cote’s house and inserted the 
latch-key. Even in this small 
act there was a grain of in- 
dividual satisfaction. Then 
very quietly he opened the 
door and crossed the hall. 

As he entered a footman was 
arranging the fire that burned 
in the big grate. Seeing the 
man, he halted. 

“Where is your mistress?” 
he asked, in unconscious repe- 
tition of his first question in 
the same house. 

The man looked up. ‘She 
has just finished dinner, sir. 
She dined alone—in her own 
room.” He glanced at Loder 
in the quick uncertain way 
that was noticeable in all the 
servants of the household when 
they addressed their master. 
Loder saw the look and won- 
dered what depth of curiosity 
it betrayed,—how much of 
insight into the domestic life 


that he must always be con- 
tent to skim. For an instant 
the old resentment against 
Chilcote tinged his exaltation, 


but he swept it angrily 
aside. Without further re- 
mark, he began to mount the 
stairs. 

Gaining the landing, he did 
not turn as usual to the door 
that shut off Chilcote’s rooms, 
but moved onward down the 
corridor towards Eve’s private 
sitting-room. He moved slowly 
till the door was reached ; then 
he paused and lifted his hand. 
There was a moment’s wait 
while his fingers rested on 
the handle; then a sensation 
he could not explain—a reti- 
cence, a reluctance to intrude 
upon this one precinct—caused 
his fingers to relax. With a 
slightly embarrassed gesture 
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he drew back slowly and re- 
traced his steps. 

Once in Chilcote’s bedroom 
he walked to the nearest bell 
and pressed it. Renwick re- 
sponded, and at sight of him 
Loder’s feelings warmed with 
the same sense of fitness and 
familiarity that the huge bed 
and sombre furniture of the 
room inspired. 

But the man did not come 
forward as he expected. He 
remained close to the door, 
with a hesitation that was 
unusual in a trained servant. 
It struck Loder that possibly 
the man’s stolidity had exas- 
perated Chilcote, and that 
possibly Chilcote had been at 
no pains to conceal the ex- 
asperation. The idea caused 
him to smile involuntarily. 

“Come into the room, Ren- 
wick,” he said. “It’s uncom- 
fortable to see you standing 
there. I want to know if Mrs 
Chilcote has sent me any mess- 
age about to-night?” 

Renwick studied him fur- 
tively as he came forward. 
“Yes, sir,” he said. “ Mrs Chil- 
cote’s maid said that the car- 
riage was ordered for 10.15, 
and she hoped that would 
suit you.” He spoke reluc- 
tantly, as if expecting a 
rebuke, 

At the opening sentence 
Loder had turned aside, but 
now as the man finished he 
wheeled round again and 
looked at him closely with 
his keen observant eyes. 

“Look here,” he said, “I 
can’t have you speak to me 
like that. I may come down 
on you rather sharply when 
my—my nerves are bad; but 
when I’m myself I treat you— 
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well, I treat you decently at 
any rate. You'll have to learn 
to discriminate. Look at me 
now!” A thrill of risk and of 
’ rulership passed through him 
as he spoke. 

“Look at me now! Do I 
look as I looked this morning 
—or yesterday?” 

The man eyed him half- 
stupidly and half-timidly. 

“Well?” Loder insisted. 

“Well, sir,” Renwick res- 
ponded with some slowness, 
“you look the same—and you 
look different. A healthier 
colour, perhaps, sir; and the 
eye clearer.” He w more 


confident under the half-hum- 
orous, half-insistent gaze of 
“Now that I 


Loder’s eyes. 
look closer, sir 

Loder laughed. “That’s it!” 
he said. ‘Now that you look 
closer! You'll have to grow 
observant; observation is an 
excellent quality in a servant. 
When you come into a room in 
future, look at me first of all 
and take your cue from that. 
Remember that serving a man 
with nerves is like serving two 
masters. Now you can go; 
and tell Mrs Chilcote’s maid 
that I shall be quite ready at a 
quarter-past ten.” 

“Yes, sir. And after that?” 

“Nothing further. I shan’t 
want you again to-night.” 
He turned as he spoke and 
moved towards the great 
fire that was always kept 
alight in Chilcote’s room. 
Then as the man moved to- 
wards the door, he wheeled 
back again. 

“Oh, one thing more, Ren- 
wick! Bring me some sand- 
wiches and a whisky.” He 
remembered for the first time 
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that he had eaten nothing since 
early afternoon. 


At a few minutes after ten 
Loder left Chilcote’s room, 
resolutely descended the stairs, 
and took up his position in the 
hall. Resolution is a strong 
word to apply to such a pro- 
ceeding, but something in his 
bearing, in the attitude of his 
shoulders and head, instinctive- 
ly suggested it. 

Five or six minutes passed, 
but he waited without im- 
patience ; then at last the sound 
of a carriage stopping before 
the house caused him to lift his 
head, and at the same instant 
Eve appeared at the head of 
the stairs. 

She stood there for a second, 
looking down on him, her maid 
a pace or two behind, holding 
her cloak. The picture she made 
struck upon his mind with some- 
thing of a revelation. 

On his first sight of her she 
had appealed to him as a strange 
blending of youth and self-pos- 
session—a girl with a woman’s 
clearer perception of life ; later, 
he had been drawn to study 
her in other aspects: but now 
for the first time he saw her as 
@ power in her own world, a 
woman to whom no man could 
deny consideration. She looked 
taller for the distance between 
them, ard the distinction of her 
carriage added to the effect. 
Her black gown was exquis- 
itely soft—as soft as her black 
hair; above her forehead was 
a cluster of splendid diamonds 
shaped like a coronet, and a 
band of the same stones en- 
circled her neck. Loder realised 
in a glance that only the most 
distinguished of women could 
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wear such ornaments and not 
have her beauty eclipsed. With 
a touch of the awkwardness that 
had before assailed him in her 
presence, he came slowly forward 
as she descended the stairs. 

“Can I help you with your 
cloak?” he asked. And as he 
asked it, something like sur- 
prise at his own timidity crossed 
his mind. 

For a second Eve's glance 
rested on his face. Her ex- 
pression was quite impassive, 
but as she lowered her lashes 
a faint gleam flickered across 
her eyes; nevertheless her 
answer when it came was 
studiously courteous. 

“Thank you,” she said, “ but 
Marie will do all I want.” 

Loder looked at her for a 
moment, then turned aside. 
He was not hurt by his rebuff, 
—rather, by an interesting se- 
quence of impressions, he was 
stirred by it. The pride that 
had refused Chilcote’s help and 
the self-control that had refused 
it graciously moved him to ad- 
miration. He understood and 
appreciated both by the light of 
personal experience. 

“The carriage is at the door, 
sir,” Crapham’s voice broke in. 

Eve turned to her maid. 
“That will do, Marie,” she 
said. “I shall want a cup of 
chocolate when I get back— 
probably at one o’clock.” She 
drew her cloak about her 
shoulders and moved towards 
the door. Then she paused and 
looked back. 

“Shall we start?” she asked 
quietly. 

Loder, still watching her, 
came forward at once. “Cer- 
tainly,” he said with unusual 
gentleness. 
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He followed her as she crossed 
the footpath, but made no 
further offer of help, and when 
the moment came he quietly 
took his place beside her in the 
carriage. His last impression 
as the horses wheeled round 
was of the open door—of Crap- 
ham in his sombre livery and 
the maid in her black dress, 
silhouetted against the dark 
background of the hall; then, 
as the carriage moved forward 
smoothly and rapidly, he leant 
back in his seat and closed his 
eyes. 

During the first few moments 
of the drive there was silence. 
To Loder there was a strange 
new sensation in this com- 
panionship, so close and yet so 
distant. He was so near to 
Eve that the slight fragrant 
scent from her clothes might 
almost have belonged to his 
own garments. The impres- 
sion was confusing and yet 
vaguely delightful. It was 
years since he had been so 
close to a woman of his own 
class — his own world. He 
acknowledged the thought with 
a curious sense of pleasure. 
His own world! Involuntarily 
he turned and looked at her. 

She was sitting very straight 
—her fine profile cut clear 
against the carriage - window, 
her diamonds quivering in the 
light that flashed by them from 
the street. For a space the 
sense of unreality that had per- 
vaded his first entrance into 
Chilcote’s life touched him 
again, then another and more 
potent feeling rose to quell it. 
Almost involuntarily as he 
looked at her his lips parted. 

“May I say something?” he 
asked. 
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Eve remained motionless. 
She did not turn her head, as 
most women would have done. 

‘Say anything you like,” she 
said gravely. 

“Anything?” He bent a 
little nearer, filled again by the 
inordinate wish to dominate. 

“Of course.” It seemed to 
him that her voice sounded 
forced and a little tired. For 
a moment he looked through 
the window at the passing 
lights, then slowly his gaze re- 
turned to her face. 

“You look very beautiful to- 
night,” he said. His voice was 
lowand his manner unemotional, 
but his words had the effect he 
desired. 
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She turned her head, and her 
eyes met his in a glance of 
curiosity and surprise. 

Slight as the triumph was, 

it thrilled him. The small 
scene with Chilcote’s valet 
came to him; his own per- 
sonality moved him again as 
it had done then to a reckless 
determination to make his own 
voice heard. Leaning forward, 
he laid his hand lightly on her 
arm. 
“ Eve,” he said quickly, “Eve, 
do you remember ” Then 
he paused and withdrew his 
hand. The horses had slack- 
ened speed, then stopped, as 
the carriage fell into line out- 
side Lord Bramfell’s house. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Loder entered Lord Bram- 
fell’s feeling far more like an 


actor in a drama than an ordi- 
nary man in a peculiar situation. 
It was the first time he had 
played Chilcote to a purely 
social audience, and the first 
time for many years that he 
had rubbed shoulders with a 
well-dressed crowd, ostensibly 
brought together for amuse- 
ment. <As he followed Eve 
along the corridor that led to 
the reception-rooms he ques- 
tioned the reality of the position 
again and again; then abruptly, 
at the moment when the sen- 
sation of unfamiliarity was 
strongest, a cheery voice hailed 
him, and turning he saw the 
square shoulders, light eyes, and 
pointed moustache of Lakeley, 
the owner and editor of the ‘St 
George’s Gazette.’ 

At the sight of the man and 
the sound of his greeting his 


doubts and speculations van- 
ished. The essentials of life 
rose again to the position they 
had occupied three weeks ago 
in the short but strenuous 
period when his dormant ac- 
tivities had been stirred and 
he had recognised his true self. 
He lifted his head unconsciously 
—the shade of misgiving that 
had crossed his confidence pass- 
ing from him, as he smiled at 
Lakeley with a keen alert 
pleasure that altered his whole 
face. 

Eve, looking back, saw the 
expression. It attracted and 
held her, like a sudden glimpse 
into a secret room. In all the 
years of her marriage—in the 
years of her courtship even—she 
had never surprised the look on 
Chilcote’s face. The impression 
came quickly, and with it a 
strange warm rush of interest 
that receded slowly, leaving an 
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odd sense of loneliness. But at 
the moment that the feeling 
came and passed her attention 
was claimed in another direc- 
tion. A slight fair-haired boy 
forced his way towards her 
through the press of people 
that filled the corridor. 

“Mrs Chilcote!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Can I believe my 
luck in finding you alone?” 

Eve laughed. It seemed that 
there was relief in her laugh. 

“How absurd you _ are, 
Bobby!” she said _ kindly. 
“But you are wrong. My 
husband is here—I am waiting 
for him.” 

Blessington looked round. 
“Oh!” he said, “indeed!” 
Then he relapsed into silence. 
He was the soul of good-nature, 
but those who knew him best 
knew that Chilcote’s summary 
change of secretaries had 
rankled. Eve, conscious of the 


little jar, made haste to smooth 
it away. 
“Tell me about yourself!” 


she said. “What have you 
been doing?” 

Blessington looked at her ; 
then smiled again, his buoyancy 
restored. 

“Doing!” he said. “Oh, 
calling every other afternoon 
at Grosvenor Square—only to 
find that a certain lady is never 
at home.” 

At his tone Eve laughed 
again. The boy with his frank 
and ingenuous nature had be- 
guiled many a dull hour for her 
in past days, and she had missed 
him not a little when his place 
had been filled by Greening. 

“But I mean _ seriously, 
Bobby. Has something good 
turned up?” 

Blessington made a wry face. 
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“Something is on its way— 
that’s why I am on duty to- 
night. Old Bramfell and the 
pater are working it between 
them. So if Lady Bramfell or 
Lady Astrupp happens to drop 
a fan or a handkerchief this 
evening, I’ve got to be here to 
pick it up. See?” 

“As you picked up my fans 
and handkerchiefs last year— 
and the year before?” Eve 
smiled. 

Blessington’s face suddenly 
looked grave. “I wish you 
hadn’t said that,” he said. 
Then he paused abruptly. Out 
of the hum of talk behind them 
a man’s laugh sounded. It was 
not loud, but it was a laugh 
that one seldom hears in a 
London drawing-room—it ex- 
pressed interest, amusement, 
and in an inexplicable way it 
seemed also to express strength. 

Eve and Blessington both 
turned involuntarily. 

“‘ By Jove!” said Blessington. 

Eve said nothing. 

Loder was parting with Lake- 
ley. and his was the laugh that 
had attracted them both. The 
interest excited by his talk was 
still reflected in his face and 
bearing as he made his way 
towards them. 

“By Jove!” said Blessington 
again. “I never realised that 
Chilcote was so tall.” 

Again Evesaid nothing. But 
silently and with a more subtle 
meaning she found herself echo- 
ing Blessington’s words. 

Until he was quite close to 
her, Loder did not seem to see 
her. Then he stopped quietly. 

“T was speaking to Lakeley,” 
he said. “ He wants me to dine 
with him one night at Cadogan 
Gardens.” 
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But Eve was silent, waiting 
for him to address Blessington. 
She glanced at him quickly, 
but though their eyes met he 
did not catch the meaning that 
lay in hers. It was a difficult 
moment. She had known him 
incredibly—almost unpardon- 
ably — absent-minded ; but it 
had invariably been when he 
was suffering from “ nerves,” 
as she phrased it to herself. 
But to-night he was obviously 
in the possession of unclouded 
faculties, She coloured slightly, 
and glanced under her lashes 
at Blessington. Had the same 
idea struck him, she wondered. 
But he was studiously studying 
a suit of Chinese armour that 
stood close by in a niche of the 
wall. 

“ Bobby has been keeping me 
amused while you talked to Mr 
Lakeley,” she said pointedly. 

Directly addressed, Loder 
turned and looked at Bless- 
ington. 

“How d’you do?” he said 
with doubtful cordiality. The 
name of Bobby conveyed noth- 
ing tohim. .- 

To his surprise Eve looked 
annoyed, and  Blessington’s 
fresh-coloured face deepened 
in tone. With a slow un- 
comfortable sensation he was 
aware of having struck a wrong 
note. 

There was a short unpleasant 
pause. Then, more by intuition 
than actual sight, Blessington 
saw Eve’s eyes turn from him 
to Loder, and with quick tact 
he saved the situation. 

“ How d’you do, sir?” he re- 
sponded with a smile. “I con- 
gratulate you on looking so— 
so uncommon well. I was just 
telling Mrs Chilcote that I hold 
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a commission for Lady Astrupp 
to-night: I’m a sort of scout 
at present — reporting on the 
outposts.” He spoke fast and 
without much meaning, but his 
boyish voice eased the strain. 

Eve thanked him with a 
smile, “Then we mustn't in- 
terfere with a person on active 
service,” she said. ‘ Besides, 
we have our own duties to get 
through.” She smiled again, 
and touching Loder’s arm, indi- 
cated the reception-rooms. 

When they entered the larger 
of the two rooms, Lady Bram. 
fell was still receiving her 
guests. She was a tall and 
angular woman, who, except 
for a certain beauty of hands 
and feet and a certain similarity 
of voice, possessed nothing in 
common with her sister Lillian. 
She was speaking to a group 
of people as Eve and Loder 
approached, and the first sound 
of her sweet and rather drawl- 
ing tones touched Loder with a 
curious momentary feeling—a 
vague suggestion of awakened 
memories. Then the sugges- 
tion vanished as she turned and 
greeted Eve. 

“‘ How sweet of you to come!” 
she murmured; and it seemed 
to Loder that a more spontane- 
ous smile lighted up her face. 
Then she extended her hand to 
him. 

“And you too!” she added. 
“Though I fear we shall bore 
you horribly.” 

Watching her with interest, 
he saw her change of expres- 
sion as her eyes turned from 
Eve to him, and noticed a 
colder tone in her voice as she 
addressed him directly. The 
observation moved him to self- 
assertion. 
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“That’s a poor compliment 
to me,” he said. ‘To be bored 
is surely only a polite way of 
being inane.” 

Lady Bramfell smiled. 
“What!” she exclaimed. “You 
defending your social reputa- 
tion!” 

Loder laughed a little. “The 
smaller it is, the more defending 
it needs,” he replied. 

Another stream of arrivals 
swept by them as he spoke. 
Eve smiled at her hostess and 
moved across the room, and he 
perforce followed. As he gained 
her side the little court about 
Lady Bramwell was left well 
in the rear, the great throng 
at the farther end of the room 
was not yet reached, and for 
the moment they were prac- 
tically alone. 

There was a certain uneasi- 
ness in that moment of com- 
panionship. It seemed to him 
that Eve wished to speak, but 
hesitated. Once or twice she 
opened and closed the fan that 
she was carrying, then at last, 
as if by an effort, she turned 
and looked at him. 

“Why were you so cold to 
Bobby Blessington ?” she asked. 
“Doesn’t it seem discourteous 
to ignore him as you did?” 

Her manner was subdued. 
It was not the annoyed manner 
that one uses to a man when 
he has behaved ill; it was more 
the explanatory tone one might 
adopt towards an incorrigible 
child. Loder felt this; but 
the gist of a remark always 
came to him first—its mode of 
expression later. The fact that 
it was Blessington whom he 
had encountered — Blessington 
to whom he had spoken with 
vague politeness—came to him 
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with a sense of unpleasantness. 
He was not to blame in the 
matter, nevertheless he blamed 
himself. He was annoyed that 
he should have made the slip 
in Eve’s presence. 

They were moving forward, 
nearing the press of people in 
the second room, when Eve 
spoke, and the fact filled him 
with an unusual sense of annoy- 
ance. People smiled and bowed 
to her from every side; one 
woman leant forward as they 
passed and whispered some- 
thing in her ear. Again the 
sensation of futility and vexa- 
tion filled him; again he real- 
ised how palpable was the place 
she held in the world. Then, 
as his feelings reached their 
height, and speech was well- 
nigh forced upon him, a small 
man with a round red face, 
catching a glimpse of Eve, 
darted from a circle of people 
gathered in one of the win- 
dows, and came quickly towards 
them. With an unjust touch 
of irritation he recognised Lord 
Bramiell. 

Again the sense of Eve’s 
aloofness stung him as their 
host approached. In another 
moment she would be lost to 
him amongst this throng of 
strangers—claimed by them as 
if by right. 

“Eve,” he said involuntarily 
under his breath. 

She half paused and turned 
towards him. “Yes?” she 
said, and he wondered if it 
was his imagination that made 
the word sound slightly eager. 

“ About that matter of Bless- 
ington,” he began. Then he 
stopped. Bramfell had reached 
them. 

The little man came up 
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smiling, and with an _ out- 
stretched hand. 

“There’s no penalty for 
separating husband and wife, 
is there, Mrs Chilcote? How 
are you, Chilcote?” He turned 
from one to the other with the 
quick noiseless manner that 
characterised him. 

Loder moved aside to hide 
his vexation, but Eve greeted 
him with her usual self-pos- 
sessed smile. 

“You are exempt from all 
penalties to-night,” she said. 
Then she turned to the members 
of his party, who had strolled 
across from the window in his 
wake. 

As she moved, Bramfell 
looked at Loder. 


_ Well, Chilcote, have you 


dipped into the future yet?” 
he asked with a laugh. 
Loder echoed the laugh, but 


said nothing. In his uncer- 
tainty at the question he re- 
verted to his old resource of 
silence. 

Bramfell raised his eyebrows. 
“What!” he said. “Don’t tell 
me that my sister-in-law hasn’t 
engaged you as a victim.” 
Then he turned again to Eve. 

“You've heard of our new 
departure, Mrs Chilcote?” he 
said. 

Eve looked round from the 
lively group by which she was 
surrounded. 

“Lillian’s crystal - gazing ? 
Why, of course,” she said. 
“She should make a very 
beautiful seer. We are all 
quite curious.” 

Bramfell pursed up his lips. 

“She has a very beautiful 
tent at the end of the conser- 
vatory. It took five men as 
many days to rig it up. We 
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couldn’t hear ourselves talk for 
hammering. My wife said it 
made her feel quite philan- 
thropic—it reminded her go 
much of a charity bazaar.” 

Everybody laughed; and at 
the same moment Blessington 
came quickly across the room 
and joined the group. 

“Hallo!” he said, “anybody 
seen Witcheston? He’s next 
on my list for the crystal 
business.” 

Again the whole party 
laughed, and Bramfell, stepping 
forward, touched Blessington’s 
arm in mock seriousness. 

“‘Witcheston is playing bridge 
like a sensible man,” he said. 
‘Leave him in peace, Bobby.” 

Blessington made a comical 
grimace. 

“But I’m working this on 
commercial principles,” he ob- 
jected. “I keep the list— 
names and hours complete, 
and Lady Astrupp gazes in 
blissful ignorance as to who 
her victims are. The whole 
thing is great—simple and 
statistical.” 

“For goodness sake, Bobby, 
shut up!” Bramfell’s round 
eyes were twinkling with 
amusement. 

“But my system 

“Systems! Ah, we all had 
them when we were as young 
as you are.” 

“And they all had flaws, 
Bobby,” Eve broke in. “We 
were always finding gaps that 
had to be filled up. Never 
mind about Lord Witcheston. 
Get a substitute ; it won’t count 
—if Lillian doesn’t know.” 

Blessington wavered as she 
spoke. His eyes wandered 
round the party, and rested 
again on Bramfell. 


”? 
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“Not me, Bobby! Remem- 
ber I’ve breathed crystals— 
practically lived on them—for 
the last week. Now, there’s 
Chileote——” Again his eyes 
twinkled. 

All eyes were turned on 
Loder, though one or two 
strayed surreptitiously to Eve. 
She, sensitive to the position, 
laughed quickly. 

“A very good idea,” she said 
hastily. “Who wants to see 
the future if not a politician. 
Please use your authority, 
Bobby. And when you've 
got him safely under canvas 
come back to me. It’s years 
since weve had a talk.” She 
nodded and smiled, then in- 
stantly turned to Bramfell 
with some trivial remark. 

For a second Loder waited, 
then with a movement of res- 
ignation he laid his hand on 
Blessington’s arm. 

“Very well!” he said. “But 
if my fate is black, witness it 
was my wife who sent me to 
it!” His faint pause on the 
word wife, the mention of the 
word itself in the presence of 
these people, had a savour of 
recklessness. The small dis- 
comfiture of his earlier slip 
vanished before it; he experi- 
enced a strong reaction of con- 
fidence in his luck. With a 
cool head, a steady step, and 
a friendly pressure of the 
fingers on Blessington’s arm, 
he allowed himself to be 
drawn across the reception- 
rooms, through the long cor- 
ridors, and down the broad 
flight of steps that led to 
the conservatory. 

The conservatory was a 
feature of the Bramfell town 
house; and to Loder it came 
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as something wonderful and 
unlooked-for, with its cluster- 
ing green branches, its slight 
unoppressive scents, its tem- 
perately pleasant atmosphere. 
He felt no wish to speak as, 
still guided by Blessington, 
he passed down the shadowy 
paths that in the half-light 
had the warmth and mystery 
of a southern garden. Here 
and there from the darkness 
came the whispering of a voice 
or the sound of a laugh, bring- 
ing with it the necessary touch 
of life. Otherwise the place 
was still. 

Absorbed by the air of soli- 
tude, contrasting so remark- 
ably with the noise and 
crowded glitter left behind 
in the reception-rooms, he 
had moved half-way down 
the long green aisle before 
the business in hand came 
back to him with a sense 
of annoyance. It seemed so 
paltry to mar the quiet of 
the place with the absurdity 
of a side-show. He turned to 
Blessington with a touch of 
abruptness. 

“What am I expected to 
do?” he asked. 

Blessington looked up sur- 
prised. 

“Why, I thought, sir,” he 
began. Then he instantly 
altered his tone. “Oh, just 
enter into the spirit of the 
thing. Lady Astrupp won't 
put much strain on your cred- 
ulity, but she'll make a big 
call on your solemnity.” He 
laughed. 

He had an infectious laugh, 
and Loder responded to it. 

“But what am I to do?” he 
persisted. 

“Oh, nothing, sir. 


Being 
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the priestess, she naturally 
demands acolytes; but she'll 
let you know that she holds the 
prior place. The tent is so 
fixed that she sees nothing 
beyond your hands: so there’s 
absolutely no delusion.” He 
laughed once more. Then sud- 
denly he lowered his voice and 
slackened his steps. “Here we 
are!” he whispered in pretended 
awe. 

At the end of the path the 
space widened to the full 
breadth of the conservatory. 
The light was dimmed, giving 
an added impression of dis- 
tance; away to the left Loder 
heard the sound of splashing 
water, and on his right hand 
he caught his first glimpse of 
the tent which was his goal. 

It was an artistic little erec- 
tion—a pavilion constructed of 
silky fabric, that showed bronze 
in the light of an oriental lamp 
that hung above its entrance. 
As they drew closer to it a 
man emerged. He stood for 
a moment, uncertainly looking 
about him; then catching sight 
of them he came forward 
laughing. 

“ By George!” he exclaimed, 
“it’s as dark as limbo in there! 
I didn’t see you at first. But 
I say, Blessington, it’s a beastly 
shame to have that thunder- 
cloud barrier shutting off the 
sorceress. If she gazes at the 
crystal, mayn’t we have some- 
thing to gaze at too?” 

Blessington laughed. ‘“ You 
want too much, Galltry,” he 
said. “Lady Astrupp under- 
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stands the value of the un- 
attainable. Come along, sir!” 
he added to Loder, drawing 
him forward with an energetic 
pressure of the arm. 

Loder responded, and as he 
did so a flicker of curiosity 
touched his mind for the first 
time. He wondered for an 
instant who this woman was 
who aroused so much comment, 
And with the speculation came 
the remembr:nce of how he 
had assured Chilcote that on 
one point at least he was in- 
vulnerable. He had spoken 
then from the height of a past 
experience — an experience s0 
fully past that he wondered 
now if it had been as staplea 
guarantee as he had then be- 
lieved. Man’s capacity for 
outliving is astonishingly com- 
plete. ‘The long ago incident 
in the Italian mountains had 
faded, like a crayon study in 
which the tones have merged 
and gradually lost character. 
The past had paled before the 
present—as golden hair might 
pale before black. The simile 
came with apparent irrelevance. 
Then again Blessington pressed 
his arm. 

‘Now, sir!” he said, drawing 
away and lifting the curtain 
that hung before the entrance 
of the tent. 

Loder looked at the amused 
boyish face lighted by the 
hanging lamp and_ smiled 
pleasantly ; then with a shrug 
of the shoulders he entered the 
pavilion, and the curtain fell 
behind him. 


(To be continued. ) 
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SEA-GHOSTS. 


O’ sToRMY nights, be they summer or winter, 
Hurricane nights like these 

When spar and topsail are rag and splinter 
Hurled o’er the sluicing seas, 


To the jaggéd edge where the cliff leans over, 
Climb as you best may climb; 

Lie there and listen what mysteries hover, 
Haunting the tides of Time. 


The crumbling surf on the shingle rattles, 
The great waves topple and pour, 

Full of the fury of ancient battles, 
Clamant with cries of war. 


The gale has summoned, the night has beckoned,— 
Lo, from the east and west, 

Stately shadows arise unreckoned 
Out of thir deeps of rest! 


Wild on the wind are voices ringing, 
Echoes that throng the air, 
Valiant voices, of victory singing, 
Or dark with sublime despair. 


To the distant drums with their rumbling hollow, 
The answering trumpets blow: 

War-horn and fife and cymbal follow, 
From galleys of long ago. 


The crested breaker, on reef and boulder 
That swirls in cavernous black, 

Carries a challenge from decks that moulder 
To ships that never came back. 


The gale that swoops and the sea that wrestles 
Are one in their wrath and might 

With the crash and clashing of arméd vessels, 
Grinding across the night. 
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Out of the dark the broadsides thunder, 
Clattering to and fro: 

The old sea-fighters, the old world’s wonder, 
Are manning their wrecks below. 


You shall smell the smoke, you shall hear the crackle, 
Shall mark on the surly blast 

Rush and tear of the rending tackle, 
Thud of the falling mast. 


With the foam that flies and the spray that spatters, 
Scourging the strand again, 

A terrible outcry leaps and. shatters,— 
Tumult of drowning men. 


The steep grey cliff is alive and trembles— 
Was never such fear as this! 

A fleet, a fleet at its foot assembles 
Out of the sea’s abyss. 


It quails and quivers, its grassy verges 
Vibrant with uttermost dread : 


It knows the groan of the laden surges, 
The shout of the deathless Dead. 


In a rolling roar of reverberations, 
Marching with wind and tide, 

Heroes of unremembered nations 
Vaunt their immortal pride. 


Briton, Spaniard, Phceenician, Roman, 
Gallant implacable hosts,— 
Locked in fight with a phantom foeman, 
Gather the grim sea-ghosts. 
May ByRon. 
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THE WANDERING POPULATION OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


Aumost from my infancy the 
wandering population of our 
country has had a strong fas- 
cination for me, and yet at the 
outset of this account of my 
knowledge of it, I must dis- 
claim all statistical or what 
one might call scientific ac- 
quaintance with it. What the 
number of our tinker tribes 
may be, what are their habits 
and customs and resources once 
they pass the boundaries of our 
own parish, I knownot,nor can I 
claim an intimate and Borrovian 
acquaintance with them even 
within these bounds. Yet all 
my life they have been more or 
less familiar to me—coming and 
going—passing and repassing 
—some crossing our hills but 
once, and others returning, like 


the migratory birds, with differ- 


ent seasons of the year. To 
us—the children of a remote 
and isolated hollow whose 
horizon was bounded on one 
side by the sea and on each of 
the other airts by the great 
Bens—they were the first sign 
- and symbol of the vast moving 
hurrying world outside. They 
imaged to us restlessness and 
change — those strange wild 
people, who spoke to us to-day 
and were gone to-morrow—who 
did not care to linger under the 
shadows of our eternal hills 
or within sound of our unchang- 
ing Atlantic, but must be on 
and away before we realised 
who they were or what they 
had come for. All other faces 
we saw in childhood were staid, 
kind, home-like faces, with 


nothing unknown or mysterious 
behind them: these were odd 
and unusual, with a meaning 
in them we could not read, and 
a life behind them we did not 
know—they were the faces of 
wanderers, coming we knew not 
whence, and returning we knew 
not whither. Some were 
hawkers— men of all nations 
and languages—Jews, Russians, 
Frenchmen, bending under the 
weight of the boxes on their 
backs ; some were tinkers riding 
in painted carts, with their tins 
glistening in the sun and their 
tents piled up beside them; 
some were tramps, more ragged 
and forlorn and evil - looking 
than the others — fearsome 
people, who might be thieves or 
murderers for aught we knew ; 
and some of whom, we were 
told, carried a hint of such a 
character in their closely 
cropped heads—it being hardly 
likely that they had patronised 
the barber from mere dandyism. 
‘they brought us the first dark 
whisper of crime, and I well 
remember the thrill of horror 
with which we heard that one 
of them had taken up his 
quarters in a wood not far 
away, and several times after 
night-fall had leapt over the 
stone dyke that divided it from 
the highroad and, pistol in 
hand after the most approved 
manner of the highwayman, 
had demanded of the solitary 
wayfarer returning from the 
village “his money or his life.” 
He inhabited the wood for a 
week and then was gone; but 
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for months afterwards as we 
passed along that road in the 
evening, and heard the river 
sounding through the trees 
and the owls crying in the 
gloom, we pressed closer to the 
grown-up people, thinking the 
robber might still be lurking 
there. When at last we were 
convinced that the wood was 
free of him, it seemed to us that 
he had gone to join that con- 
tinuous procession of wanderers 
who, never resting, some riding, 
some walking, tinkers, tramps, 
hawkers, convicts, were for ever 
coming and going between the 
world and us, for ever travelling 
up and down on what was to 
us the Great South Road. 

As we grew older we began 
to distinguish among these 
travellers and to know who 
were to be feared and who were 
harmless and even friendly. 
There was “The Pole,” Prince 
of Wanderers—delight of our 
childish imaginations, who be- 
longed indeed to the genus 
tramp, and yet was surely not 
a tramp in reality, but a very 
splendid sort of foreign gentle- 
man, who had fallen on evil 
days. We saw him first on 
an autumn night of storm and 
rain, when he came knocking 
at our kitchen-door, and re- 
questing permission to sleep in 
a little sheltered hollow in the 
rock near our garden - gate. 
One of the servants came to 
tell of the great big man with 
the fine grand manners, who 
was asking this trifling favour ; 
and my father, with a body- 
guard of children, went and 
interviewed him. We saw a 
magnificently built man, with 
kind blue eyes, a brown beard, 
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and remarkably grand foreign 
manners. His clothes, though 
very worn and shabby, were 
not ragged, and he spoke in a 
pleasant manly voice, saying 
that he had been about to take 
up his quarters in the hollow 
for the night, when it occurred 
to him that if he gave no warn- 
ing of his presence the servants 
going out early in the morning 
might be startled by seeing him 
there. Our father, after a 
little talk with him, gave him 
leave to sleep in an empty 
outhouse among the hay, and 
next day he sat all morning in 
fine bright sunshine on the side 
of a hill, while we children sat 
near him in the heather and 
watched the preparations he 
made for his breakfast. He 
did not ask for anything, but 
was very friendly and pleasant, 
and showed us the contents of 
his knapsack, and told us that 
he was the son of a Polish 
general who had lost all his 
property on account of a 
political offence. His brother, 
he said, had been assassinated 
in V in the public street, 
and he himself had either been 
tried and banished or had been 
obliged to flee the country—I 
forget which. He had a con- 
vincing quiet way of talking, I 
remember, and he told us that 
he wandered about the country 
all summer, living on a little 
money sent him by a sister— 
and as he talked he boiled 
water over a spirit-lamp and 
made himself a cup of Liebig 
for his breakfast. He showed 
us the great waterproof flan- 
nel-lined bag in which he rolled 
himself at night, a sketch-book, 
a comb, and a number of other 
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little things, the last being not 
least in our eyes, as it seemed 
to us proof positive of his gentle 
birth—it was a tooth-brush ! 
“Ah, H .” he said, address- 
ing my eldest brother by a 
foreign form of his name, and 
speaking with a soft unfamiliar 
accent, “you can go to your 
father at any time, but I can- 
not go to my father—I can 
never go back—till the Em- 
peror dies.” We were very 
sorry for him, and admired him 
very much, That evening he 
came into our dining-room to 
worship, and was greatly de- 
lighted with our hymns; and 
a few days or perhaps weeks 
afterwards he came through 
the place again, and though 
he did not come to the house, 
he sat in our field, and sent one 
of us children to ask if he 
might have the favour of a 
little worsted to darn his stock- 
ings with—which homely occu- 
pation he worked at for the 
best part of a day, and then 
departed, and we saw no 
more of him. For years, how- 
ever, we looked out for him, 
half-expecting to see him re- 
turn in circumstances of im- 
possible grandeur, with a fine 
carriage and horses and serv- 
ants, to say that his troubles 
were over at last, and that 
his enemy “the Emperor” was 
dead. 


There were few of the tramps, 
however, who left so distinct 
a impression on our minds as 


did “The Pole.” Most were 
drunken and degraded - look- 
ing, even when they had seen 
better days and were able to 
talk of their university educa- 
tion; and some were not only 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO, MLXIL. 


passively and, as one might 
say, “subjectively ” ill-looking, 
but had countenances whose 
evil expression seemed to have 
@ positive and malignant char- 
acter. The tinker tribes were 
very different. Though not so 
romantic they were safe. They 
knew us and we knew them, 
and they would stop us on the 
road to inquire for “Ma,” and 
to make remarks on the weather 
or on our growth. 

There was old Black Peter, 
who came driving along in his 
cart once or twice in the year, 
and who was probably given 
the prefix to his name because 
of his long sweeping black 
beard. He had an enormous 
fat wife, who suffered from 
some incurable disease, and was 
never able to walk, but sat up 
in the cart enthroned among 
the rattling tins, and must 
have been a weary load for the 
poor scraggy pony to drag up 
the long braes. Peter, how- 
ever, seemed proud of her, and 
pleased to discourse of her 
sufferings, and she herself was 
wonderfully cheerful and good- 
natured, despite her long en- 
durance of them. Some one 
asked her if she ever thought 
of another world, since she had 
found this so full of trouble. 
“ Ah, well, my dear,” she an- 
swered cheerfully, “I lies here 
every night, and I looks up at 
the sky and I sees the stars.” 
No further confession of faith 
could be won from her. She 
kept returning to the stars, 
and seemed to find great 
pleasure in looking at them. 
This old couple had two 
daughters, who, however, were 
both married and away before 
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my memory begins. One was 
the wife of a tinker, who came 
sometimes to the parish, but 
the other had attracted the 
notice of a lady well known for 
her benefactions to the High- 
lands, and by her she was 
educated and sent out to service 
in South Africa. There she 
married into a higher class than 
her own, becoming the wife of 
an engineer; but what became 
of her afterwards I do not 
know. These were the days 
of rapidly acquired fortunes, 
and she may now be a person 
of importance in the colony, 
perhaps entertaining perambu- 
lating politicians and other 
great people, and having views 
of her own on the fiscal policy. 
Who can tell? Stranger things 
happen every day. 

Then there was the Bagpipe 
Tinker—a musical genius, who 
not only performed with a good 
deal of spirit on our national 
musical instrument, but was 
able to make it first, and make 
it very skilfully too. Between 
twenty and thirty years ago 
the pipes were a good deal 
tabooed in our quarter of the 
world, so that it was a rare and 
fearful joy to hear them. At 
one time we induced our gover- 
ness, @ young English girl, to 
come to the tent of the Bagpipe 
Tinker and beg him to play to 
us. She was full of curiosity 
and consented, and the maker 
and player of pipes was very 
good - natured, and _ indeed 
highly flattered, and all went 
merrily till in the middle of the 
music we espied, to our discom- 
fiture, the form of the village 
policeman making for the tent, 
and by the sensation caused 
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among the tinkers by his ap- 
pearance we saw that some- 
thing was wrong. The swell 
of the pipes was suddenly 
stifled, and we went off with 
as much haste as accorded with 
dignity, our governess some- 
what ashamed to have been 
caught listening to such a per- 
former, and we, perhaps, a little 
doubtful whether we might not 
be apprehended—if apprehen- 
sions were the order of the 
day—as “accessories after the 
fact,” whatever that fact might 
turn out to be. We afterwards 
learned that it was nothing 
worse than a fight in the 
village, in which the Bagpipe 
Tinker had borne a share. 

One of the tinker tribes who 
came oftenest to the parish in 
our childhood’s days was 
headed and presided over by 
an old patriarch, who had more 
education and intelligence than 
is usually found among those 
of his class. He dealt in horses 
as well as in tins, and generally 
travelled the country with a 
small cavalcade of sons and 
daughters and carts and beasts 
behind him. He could read, 
and was a keen admirer of 
that immortal member of his 
fraternity—John Bunyan. He 
was a shrewd and worldly old 
man; but amid his buying and 
selling, his bargaining and traf- 
ficking with such stores as he 
had of the wares of this world, 
he seemed to be haunted fit- 
fully with thoughts of the next. 
The allegorical images of the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ were fa- 
miliar to him—the City of De- 
struction, the Wrath to Come, 
the Man with the Burden on 
his Back—but they had, alas! 
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no deeper effect on him than to 
trouble occasionally the surface 
of his mind. I remember the 
awe with which we children 
heard how one cold and stormy 
night he and his cavalcade 
halted on the borders of a 
peat-moor about twenty miles 
distant from us, and how he 
was there suddenly taken with 
his death-sickness, and fell into 
great distress of mind. The 
family sent in haste for the 
minister ; but he, poor man, was 
himself slowly dying of a chest 
complaint, and not knowing 
how urgent was the call, and 
dreading the chill air of such a 
night, he sent back the mess- 
enger to say he would come in 
the morning. But the morning 
was too late, for the old tinker 
died that night, and the man- 
ner of his death being dark 
and gloomy, greatly affected his 
family. Perhaps it was in part 
owing to their memory of it 
that two of his daughters set 
themselves to learn to read 
that Book which has been 
above all else the consolation of 
the dying, and came diligently 
for years, each time they re- 
turned to the parish, to the old 
heuse in the hollow, to spell 
out words slowly and laboriously 
in the sacred volume, till at last 
they succeeded so well that 
they could read it fluently, and 
each time they came would 
take away old books and maga- 
zines to read in the tent. They 
have risen in the world since 
these days, for an aunt—and a 
miserable-looking old tinker 
woman she was—died some 
years ago and left several hun- 
dreds of pounds tied up ina 
stocking-foot, which quite set 


up the whole family, so that 
they discarded tin-making, and 
have now much more attrac- 
tive wares to sell. 

Our early memories of the 
wandering tribes are not all 
sombre ones, however. Some 
individuals of them seemed to 
be always smiling, and I re- 
member how one of the most 
sordid and _ sunken - looking 
families of them was once visit- 
ed by a cousin who seemed the 
very embodiment of mirth. She 
was a gay, sparkling, surpris- 
ing-looking cousin, and we used 
often to observe her as she 
passed, with her brightly 
coloured clothes, her infectious 
laughter, and her handsome 
appearance. Her ragged grimy 
relatives appeared inordinately 
proud of her, and in truth she 
seemed a bird of very fine 
plumage among them, for she 
wore a watch and chain, and, if 
my memory serves me, a brooch 
and a ring as well. As she 
went about the parish with one 
of her girl-cousins selling tins, 
she announced with broad grins 
that she had come on her visit 
with the intention of marrying 
one of the tribe—the eldest son 
of the family. As time went 
on, however, she proved a born 
coquette. “ Barkis” was will- 
ing, but the moods of “the 
cousin” changed with each new 
day; and as she went about she 
took the whole neighbourhood 
into her confidence regarding 
the fluctuations of her mind, 
until no one knew what to be- 
lieve. She was already mar- 
ried, was about to be married, 
and never had intended to be 
married, according as the fancy 
struck her; but whichever it 
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was, she was quite sure about 
it, and was in the highest 
spirits imaginable, laughing 
heartily and showing her white 
teeth. Then, just as she had 
succeeded in interesting the 
country- people in her love- 
affairs, she was gone to wher- 
ever she had come from, and 
returned no more, but left the 
sombre young tinker, whom 
she had distinguished by her 
attentions, to console himself as 
best he might. She seemed to 
flash into the dim life of the 
tribe like some bright meteor, 
and when she went left behind 
her an impression of irrepress- 
ible and hilarious laughter, 
whose gay peals woke answer- 
ing smiles over half our parish. 

After childhood was left be- 
hind the character of our ac- 
quaintance with the wanderers 
changed, and became more 
distant and artificial. However 
slight our intercourse with them 
might be in the old days, it 
was friendly and natural. No 
one thought it worth their while 
to deceive us on the one hand, 
and on the other no one found 
the savour of a condescending 
benevolence in our open-eyed 
interest ; and so it came to pass 
that any little glimpses of the 
real human life of the wayfarers 
who strayed into our kitchen, 
or spoke to us on the road, were 
revealed to us in the days when 
we had no alms to give and no 
help to administer. 

Afterwards, though one side 
of that life was hid from us, we 
saw another, more sordid and 
ugly than we had suspected 
before. In thelight of common 
day it was and is the life of a 
dirty, ragged, sunken people, 
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who continually drain the re- 
sources of our poor by their 
importunate and _ incorrigible 
begging ; who stray at any hour 
of the day into the crofters’ 
houses, without the little cere- 
mony of knocking at the doors, 
and, seating themselves by the 
fireside, run over almost the 
whole gamut of the household 
possessions before they come 
to the end of their demands, 
and who, honest as they are in 
most respects, seem to rob peats 
wholesale, in the spirit of the 
Highlandman who, when ac- 
cused of stealing a cow, replied 
indignantly that he had done 
no such thing, but had taken it 
away in the sight of all men as 
his own! Yet it is something 
to have gained the knowledge 
that there are two sides; and 
that, after all due allowances 
are made, these poor beggar- 
folk are not so very unlike other 
people as we might think, but 
have their goodnesses and bad- 
nesses, like the best born among 
us. Only to-day I met a little 
old tinker man, bending under 
a burden of straw, —a shift- 
less, contemptible-looking speci- 
men of one of the poorest tribes ; 
and after he had passed I re- 
membered how, years ago, two 
frightened little boys on their 
way home from school after 
dark were in the habit of going 
to his tent every night, for a 
good part of a winter ; and how, 
knowing these small boys were 
afraid, he would silently escort 
them for more than a mile of 
their way, past some badly 
haunted spots, to where they 
could see the friendly home 
lights. ‘Will ye do now?” he 
would say on the top of the 
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brae above the hollow, and then 
would trudge back to his tent 
without any question or expect- 
ation of reward. 

A few of the _ better-off 
families among the tinkers go 
to a town in winter and send 
their children for a month or 
two to school; but many roam 
the country both winter and 
summer, encamping in the open 
in wind or rain or snow, as the 
case may be. We have known 
a man to lie ill of pleurisy all 
through the weeks of a big 
snowstorm in a wretched tent 
by the roadside, so ill that the 
doctor gave up all hopes of his 
recovery. We paid a visit to 
his camp one clear starry night, 
when the snow was several 
inches deep upon the ground. 
The flaps of the canvas were 
tightly pegged down, and 
though opened to admit us, 
were closed immediately on our 
entrance. A fire blazed in the 
middle of the tent, and the 
smoke, not finding a ready exit 
anywhere, was so thick that for 
a minute or two we were almost 
blinded. When gradually the 
forms of tinkers became distin- 
guishable in the red glow, the 
patient’s position reminded one 
irresistibly of certain accounts 
of Purgatory, for his head 
was so near the outer rim 
of the tent as to be almost 
touching the snow, while his 
feet were so near the fire as to 
be almost in the flames, Yet 
despite his purgatorial suffer- 
ings the man recovered—per- 
haps because of the strength of 
his constitution and the varia- 
tion of the “open-air cure ” by 
which he was treated. The 
wandering life is no doubt a 


healthy one in many respects. 
The tinkers are very hardy, are 
seldom ill, and one rarely hears 
of the death of a young person 
among them. Some are very 
handsome, and one occasionally 
sees really beautiful faces among 
the women of the tribes. 

It is sometimes remarked 
that in comparison with the 
miserable slum population of 
our large towns the tinkers are 
hardly to be compassionated, 
since they have at least the joys 
of fresh air and sunshine, of 
sweet-scented hillsides and open 
fields. ‘There’s the sun and 
the stars, brother,” said the 
gipsy to George Borrow in 
‘Lavengro’; “there’s the wind 
on the heath, brother. If I 
could feel that, I would gladly 
live for ever!” These are 
the heritage of the poor High- 
land tinker as well as of the 
English gipsy, and many of our 
wanderers are well enough con- 
tented with their life. The 
roving instinct is in their blood, 
and if any scheme for their 
betterment is ever to be suc- 
cessful, this passion of theirs 
for change and movement must 
not be forgotten. These dwell- 
ers in tents will not be bound 
down easily to settled ways. 
We have known at least one 
case in point. A rich childless 
lady, living not far beyond the 
bounds of our own _ parish, 
adopted a tinker baby girl. 
She grew up beautiful and 
accomplished, and then one 
fine summer morning, just after 
her education had been fin- 
ished, she ran away,—back to 
her own people—to the poverty 
and hardship of the tents—to 
freedom real or imagined. 
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Yet, after all this has been 
taken into account, it is surely 
time that something were done 
for the tinkers. Even the 
slums have their schools, their 
district visitors, their mission 
churches, their charitable or- 
ganisations: the tinker’ tribes 
have none of these. In this 
age of advanced education they 
have none; they are trained 
from infancy to detest work, to 
beg and tell lies; they drink 
and fight continually ; few ever 
darken the doors of a church ; 
the labours of the Bible Society 
have reached far and wide, but 
have not yet touched them. 
They are the heathen children 
of a Christian country. 

It is true that the remedy is 
difficult to devise, and the tinker 
problem might almost be con- 
sidered hopeless were it not for 
a certain capacity for improve- 
ment which has manifested 
itself of late years within the 
tribes themselves. During the 
last ten or twenty years, just 
as the houses of the crofters 
and cottars of the North have 
become larger and more com- 
fortable, so the tents of the 
tinkers have undergone a simi- 
lar change for the better, though 
the security of tenure which 
has been the stimulus in the 
former case can hardly be the 
explanation of the latter! Not 
only are the tents improved, 
but the carts and caravans are 
more pretentious, the beasts 
look less starved, and the people 
themselves better fed and more 
flourishing than of yore. Some 
who were tinkers twenty years 
ago have made a little money, 
and are now hawkers ;, and one 
tribe I know of has emigrated 
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to America and there acquired 
considerable wealth. 

Now, might it not be possible 
to stimulate this awakening 
ambition, or to awaken it where 
it is still sleeping, by means of 
special grants of money, per- 
haps in the form of bursaries, 
to be given each year in each 
county to those children of the 
wandering tribes who could 
pass a certain simple examina- 
tion, say in the three R’s? 
The knowledge of such grants 
or benevolent funds might be 
spread among the encampments 
by the ministers of the differ- 
ent parishes frequented by the 
tinkers; and just as in an 
instance I have given, two 
girls learned to read, despite 
all difficulties, as they travelled 
about, so the idea of a money 
prize to be won, or the know- 
ledge that a chance was being 
offered them, might stimulate 
at least some proportion of the 
children to make a similar 
effort. The educational ad- 
vantages of Scotland are such 
that the son of the poorest 
labourer has the road open for 
him to better things, if only he 
has the capacity to take it. It 
would be something that such 
a road should be opened for the 
tinker children, and that they 
should be taught to feel that 
they too are sons and daughters 
of the Empire. 

As for the tramps, their case 
is still more difficult. While 
the tinkers frequent more or 
less definite districts, within 
which public opinion and effort 
have some chance of affecting 
them, the tramps are the wreck- 
age of the towns, and drift aim- 
lessly over the whole country, 
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strangers and outcasts every- 
where. And not even the tinker 
children have so pitiable and 
hopeless a lot as the children of 
the tramp. 

One day going into our 
kitchen, I chanced to find 
there an old grey-headed man 
seated by the fire. He was 
miserably clad, and had a 
bundle of rags on his back ; 
he had gentle blue eyes, and 
the look of one who has a 
want, or is, as the country- 
people say, somewhat of an 
innocent. He was waiting for 
a cup of tea, and as he waited 
I talked tohim. ‘“ What work 
did you use todo?” said I. “I 
never did any work,” said the 
man, in tones of almost child- 
like mildness,—‘‘I jist goes 
about.” “But,” said I, “you 
must surely have done work 
sometime in your life. Did you 
ever learn a trade?” “No,” 
said he, “I never learned a 
trade. Some folks doesn’t. I 
jist goes about.” ‘“ Have you 


any relations?” I inquired 
further. ‘No; I never had 
no relations,” said he. “You 
must have had relations some- 
time,” I insisted. ‘WNo,” he 
answered, in the same gentle 
tones, “I never had no rela- 
tions.” He looked silently on 
the floor for a few moments. 
“You don’t know anything 
about it,” he said then, in the 
tone of one who bears patiently 
with ignorance. ‘There’s some 
folks learns a trade and they 
has relations, and there’s other 
folks that never learns a trade 
and has no relations, and they 
jist goes about.” 

Such philosophy silenced 
me. I felt my ignorance to 
be great; but as I looked on 
the grey hair and the gentle 
blue eyes of the Man with 
the Want, I wished that some- 
thing could be done for these 
“folks” that “has no trade 
and no relations,” and that 
“jist goes about.” 

L. M. M. 
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IT was in Tropical Australia. 

Two men were playing chess 
by lamplight in the central 
room of a big, white, corru- 
gated-iron house that stood 
on sloping ground a little back 
from the road that led through 
the township of Golindie. The 
rainy season was supposed to 
have ended, but showers had 
fallen during the afternoon and 
evening, and there was a sound 
of dripping and trickling water 
in the warm, still air. From 
the creek, some two hundred 
yards away, came the inces- 
sant hoarse outcry of bull- 
frogs. 

The room, which had no ceil- 
ing but the lofty roof, was 
furnished with a large oblong 
table, two benches, three chairs, 
and an iron barrack-bed cov- 
ered with a mosquito -net. 
The fluted walls were of a pink- 
ish buff, and the wooden frame- 
work which divided them into 
large rectangles was painted 
dark brown. The subdued click- 
ing of a telegraph instrument 
came through the open door 
that led into another room. 

The house was a combined 
Police and Telegraph station, 
and the chess-players were 
Western of the Police and 
Ross the telegraph operator. 
They wore the customary indoor 
dress of that part of the world 
—cotton singlets and pyjamas, 
with bare feet. 

“It’s your move,” said 
Western, leaning back after 
a long pause, and relighting 


his pipe. 


Ross had a habit, a disas- 
trous one for a chess-player, 
of hearkening half absently to 
the sound of his instrument, 
through which, hour by hour, 
ticked every message from 
Europe to Australia. 

“Yes, I know,” he replied, 
with his eyes focussed upon 
infinity. “Listen,” he con- 
tinued ; “somebody coming up 
from the road.” 

There was a trampling and 
splashing on the soft wet 
soil outside, and presently a 
“cooey.” Western took up 
the lamp, and the two men 
walked out on to the veran- 
dah. They stood there, some 
four feet above the ground of 
the yard, looking into the 
darkness, till a horse and rider 
came into the circle of the 
lamplight. 

“That you, Western?” said 
& Voice, 

“By Jove! 
cried the policeman. 
Barton, old man, where do 
you come from? Glad to see 
you. Hold on till I get the 
lantern. Here, Jim!” he 
shouted, stamping his feet 
into canvas shoes, and jump- 
ing off the verandah. “ Here, 
take ’em nanto longa stable. 
Give it feed,” he added to 
a bearded blackfellow who 
emerged from an outhouse. 

Barton dismounted smartly 
enough, but he walked up the 
steps and across the verandah 
stiffly and with the air of one 
who has been too long in the 
saddle. He was a tall, well- 


it’s Barton!” 
“ Hullo! 
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set-up fellow of twenty-six or 
thereabout. His flannel shirt 
and moleskin riding - breeches 
were stained and sodden, and 
splashes of mud, of several 
different colours, marked him 
from spur to shoulder. 

“Thanks, Western, I won’t 
sit down or do anything,” said 
he, after greeting the two men, 
“till I’ve got a message off. 
Line clear, Ross? It’s urgent. 
George Hansen killed out at the 
Copper Mine; speared by Long 
Charley.” 

“Good God! Here, I’m on 
in this, Ross,” said Western, 
as the telegraphist sat down 
to his instrument. “Tell me 
the yarn, old chap, and I'll 
send it at Government ex- 
pense. Poor old George! I 
saw him when I was out there 
from the Caroline last year. 
Well, we ought to get Master 
Charley this time. Any evi- 
dence? Were you there?” 

“ Hold on a bit,” said Bar- 
ton. “Let me tell the story 
in my own way, and then you 
send the wire by all means. 
Pll cut it as short as I can.” 

“Fire away,” said the police- 
man, getting ready his writing 
materials. ‘You look as if a 
drink would do you good. I’m 
what they call a teetotaller in 
these parts, and there’s no 
whisky, but this Victorian 
claret is pretty decent.” 

The tumbler shook slightly 
in Barton’s hand as he began 
to tell his story. 


On the eighth day after the 
evening when he had set out 
to tell his story at Golindie, 
Barton stood in the witness- 
box of'the court-house in Port 
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Daly. The lofty oblong room 
had something of the air of a 
chapel, with its rows of var- 
nished benches, its fibre mat- 
ting, and high windows. A 
punkah, pulled by a Chinese 
boy, swung to a stately meas- 
ure above a long bare table 
at which the jurymen were 
sitting: they had just re- 
turned from “viewing the 
body,” which lay in a shed 
at the rear of the court-house. 

Barton gave his evidence 
clearly and without repetition. 
He had arrived (he said) at 
the Green River Copper Mine 
at about 11 A.M. on the 9th, 
and found the deceased, George 
Hansen, who had lived there 
alone as caretaker since the 
mine had been abandoned, suf- 
fering from a spear-wound in 
the back. He, the witness, 
had attended to him as well 
as he could, and had extracted 
the spear-head (produced) from 
his body. Hansen had died 
about six o'clock the next 
morning. The witness identi- 
fied a paper which the de- 
ceased had written before his 
arrival. In it, and orally, he 
had made a statement to the 
effect that he had been speared 
by a blackfellow named Long 
Charley. Just after Hansen’s 
death, Father Celsus, a mis- 
sionary, had arrived at the 
mine, also Mr Gellibrand and 
Mr MacIntyre. The body had 
been temporarily buried, and 
the witness had ridden to 
Golindie and reported the af- 
fair to the Police. 

The coroner asked Barton 
one or two questions, and was 
about to dismiss him, when 
Scanlan the solicitor stood up. 
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“Your Honour,” said he, “I 
have just received a telegram 
from the Protector of Abo- 
rigines authorising me to watch 
this case on his behalf. I ask 
Your Honour’s permission to 
put a few questions to the 
witness.” 

The coroner, who was also 
the Judge of the district, as- 
sented. 

“Now, Mr Barton,” said 
Scanlan, “do you know Long 
Charley ?” 

“No,” replied the witness. 
“ That is, I believe I have seen 
him.” 

“You believe? Was he 
pointed out to you?” 

“No. I saw him—I saw a 
blackfellow on the day before 
the murder, and from what I 
heard later I believe he was 
the man.” 

“Oh, and where did you see 
him?” 

“Between the mine and the 
river.” 

“ How far from the mine?” 

“ About six miles.” 

“You notice, gentlemen,” 
said Scanlan, “the witness 
saw a blackfellow—one black- 
fellow, gentlemen —six miles 
away, on the day before the 
affair happened, in a neigh- 
bourhood where, as we know, 
there are thousands, Then he 
gathered from the words — 
from the ravings—of a dying 
man that a certain blackfellow 
had done the deed, and jumped 
to the conclusion that the man 
he had seen was that particular 
blackfellow,” 

“T should like to say E 
began Barton. 

‘“‘ Never mind what you would 
like to say, sir,” intefrupted 
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the lawyer; “we are not here 
to listen to what you would 
like to say. We want facts, 
Will you swear that you saw 
Long Charley? Will you 
swear, from your own personal 
knowledge, and irrespective of 
anything you may have been 
told since, that Long Charley 
was within five miles of the 
mine on the 10th instant?” 

Barton was obliged to answer 
“No.” 

“Now,” Scanlan went on, 
“take this paper. Did you see 
Hansen write it?” 

‘““No: he told me he had 
written it.” 

“Can you identify the hand- 
writing?” 

“Tea” 

“Have you any writing in 
your possession which you can 
swear is his?” 

Barton was prepared for this 
question, and had taken from a 
pocket-book a paper which he 
handed to the lawyer. The 
latter read it in silence. 

“ Who wrote this?” he asked. 

“T wrote the body of it, at 
Hansen’s dictation. Thesigna- 
ture is his,” replied Barton. 

“H’m. It seems to be a leaf 
from a pocket-book.” 

“Tt is a leaf from my pocket- 
book,” said Barton. 

Scanlan handed the paper to 
the coroner. After a pause he 
went on. “Gentlemen, this 
document is a will, written by 
Mr Barton upon a leaf of Mr 
Barton’s pocket-book, and pur- 
porting to be signed by the de- 
ceased Hansen, in which Hansen 
bequeaths all his property, in- 
cluding his interest in certain 
silver claims, to Mr Barton. 
The will is unwitnessed save by 
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Mr Barton himself, and His 
Honour will tell you that it is 
informal, May I ask, Mr Bar- 
ton, how long you had known 
the deceased ?” 

“A few days.” 

“And the silver claims—do 

ou know where they are?” 

“Yes; they are in the Green 
River district.” 

“Does any one else know 
where they are?” 

“No,” replied Barton. 

“Thank you, that will do,” 
said the lawyer, sitting down. 
Then, partly from habit and 
partly because he had observed 
that the interest of jurors in 
the examination of a witness 
was usually in direct ratio to 
the amount of pain inflicted, he 
sprang up and added another 
question— 

“One moment, please. Dur- 
ing your short acquaintance 
with this man, Hansen, were 


you upon good terms with 
him?” 
“We were very friendly,” 


said the witness. He coloured 
a little as he spoke. 

“Oh, you had no quarrel with 
him at any time?” 

It was a chance shot, but it 
went home; truthful Barton 
coloured again. 

“Well, yes, we had a sort of 
quarrel ; but he was—he’d been 
drinking.” 

Scanlan warmed to his work. 
His questions followed in rapid 
succession, and the stylographic 
pen of the white - uniformed 
Police trooper who acted as 
clerk flew over the paper. The 
coroner once or twice showed 
impatience. Once he said, 
“Really, Mr Scanlan, is this 
relevant?” 
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“Of course I bow to Your 
Honour’s decision,” returned the 
lawyer, suiting his action to the 
word; “but I’m sure Your 
Honour will agree . . . most 
important . . , no hasty con- 
clusion... ju . state of 
public feeling with regard to 
these natives of the country, 
owing to the memory of the 
previous most unhappy affair, 
which, I am sure, is fresh in all 
our minds . . . unfortunate 
prejudice against the man 
whom I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to call my client .. .” 

Barton had left the box. He 
sat mopping his brow and feel- 
ing uncomfortable. There was 
no doubt he had had a trying 
time... . What hard work it 
had been digging that grave. 
. . » He had ridden—what was 
it ?—a hundred miles in a night 
and a day; two hundred in 
three nights and two days. 
And oh, that voyage in the 
little launch, with the corpse 
and the Chinese engineer! 
Two days, or was it three? 
And the nights. .. . By Jove! 
How many nights since he had 
had any sleep ? 

“. , . had known each other 
only a few days, and during 
that time there had been 
gambling transactions, gentle- 
men.” (Scanlan was address- 
ing the jury.) ‘“ They had had 
what he was afraid he must call 
a drinking bout, and this had 
ended in violence. Shots had 
been fired, gentlemen. They 
had the witness’s own state- 
ment to prove these things; 
and then, what did they find? 
Here was Hansen, dead, mur- 
dered as it appeared, and here 
was the will bestowing a mining 
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property, a secret mine, gentle- 
men, upon the survivor. He 
suggested nothing, he made no 
imputations, but they were 
bound to consider reasonable 
probabilities. . . .” 

Through the dusty upper 
panes of the windows the sky 
looked (Barton was thinking) 
as it hooked in England—a 
deeper blue. What a patch 
of colour that was, the rect- 
angle framed by the doorway ; 
the red road, the vivid green of 
the jungle that fringed the cliff, 
and the ultramarine sea beyond. 
... What a strong smell of 
carbolic acid! ... Why, he 
must have been dozing! There 
was Scanlan, still on his legs. 
Scanlan was very tall; the 
edge of the punkah-frill lightly 
brushed his head at every 
sweep. It was a bald head; 
a tall lawyer who had much 
practice in that court was 
bound to grow bald, Barton 
thought. ... What was that 
Scanlan was saying? 

“It was true that they were 
not trying any man for his life, 
but nevertheless a grave re- 
sponsibility rested upon them. 
A charge had been made 
against a native. There was 
nothing in the evidence to sup- 
port that charge beyond a scrap 
of paper. As a legal document 
that scrap was worthless, for 
it was as informal and as un- 
authenticated as the will... 
There was no proof of motive 
for the crime. ... The black 
man, under the wise and just 
law of the land in which they 
lived, was entitled to equal 
justice with the white man. 
... The evidence of Father 
Celsus, a reverend gentleman 
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whose experience made his 
opinions on the character of 
natives very valuable. The so- 
called Long Charley had been 
baptised, and, for a time at 
least, had led a regular and 
virtuous life at the mission, 
where he even tilled a plot of 
lend. ...° 

Father Celsus was recalled, 
and in answer to the Inspector 
of Police said that he knew that 
Paul (alias Long Charley) had 
worked at the copper-mine 
about a year ago. The witness 
believed that he had been ill- 
treated by a miner named 
George, surname unknown. 

The coroner summed up. He 
pointed out that there was 
very little evidence. The post- 
mortem examination had shown 
that death had resulted from 
@ spear-wound, and that the 
deceased had probably been 
drinking. The evidence of his 
verbal statement was at second- 
hand. It was not evidence 
upon which any person could 
be convicted, but it was worth 
their consideration in attempt- 
ing to get at the truth. The 
same with regard to the written 
statement. It was not a formal 
deposition, but if it was made 
by the deponent in the know- 
ledge that he was about to die, 
it was most probably true, and 
they would be right in giving 
it weight. It was for them to 
consider. . . . 

“In my opinion,” said the 
coroner, in conclusion, “Mr 
Barton has given his evidence 
in a straightforward manner, 
and though he admitted that 
there had been a quarrel be- 
tween him and‘ the deceased 
over cards, and even violence, 
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I think that his subsequent 
conduct, in giving information 
to the Police, and in assisting 
them as he has done, was that 
of an innocent man and a good 
citizen. 

“Gentlemen, consider your 
verdict.” 

Barton was standing on the 
verandah when Murray of the 
Police came along. 

“Here, old man,” said he; 
“come in and have some tiffin. 
You’ve been having a pretty 
rocky time. That swine Scan- 
lan!” 

In the airy little messroom 
the half-dozen troopers sat in 
their singlets and white trousers. 
Barton, well-known to most of 
them, was made welcome. A 
Chinese servant brought in the 
prawn curry, and the delicate 
fresh chutnies compounded by 
the Singhalese cook. Yor des- 
sert there was placed before 
each man a pineapple, cunningly 
peeled, its juicy, butter-coloured 
spiral topped by its blue-green 
leaves. Barton was so weary 
that talk was a painful effort, 
and before the meal was over 
he was glad to stretch himself 
upon one of the iron beds in 
the adjacent barrack-room. He 
was left undisturbed, and when 
he woke at sunset Murray 
brought him the verdict, “ Wil- 
ful murder against Paul, alias 
Long Charley.” 

“Tom Reynolds and old Davy 
Mack were the only bushmen in 
the crowd,” said Murray. “It’s 
their verdict. I was in and out 
of Logan’s office, and heard 
them talking. Hayes and the 
other Peddlington storekeepers 
and town men wanted ‘Person 
or persons unknown,’ but those 
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two stuck out. ‘Pairrson un- 
known be dahmned,’ says Davy 
Mack; ‘Ah know the herren- 
gutted black scoondrel well 
enough, and he knows me, the 
child o’ hell!’” 

** Well, what next?” inquired 
Barton; “what’s going to hap- 
pen now?” 

“The warrant’s issued, and 
I expect Western will start to- 
morrow. Rather rot sending 
one man on a chase like that. 
Perhaps one of us will go from 
here with him, but I don’t 
know; we’re short-handed. One 
thing, Western knows that 
country.” 

“T think I shall go with 
him,” said Barton. “I’ve got 
nothing much to do, and I left 
the horses and my blackboy 
over there at the mine, You'll 
take me, won’t you, Western?” 
he asked, as the latter came 
in and began to strip off the 
uniform he had worn all day 
in court. 

“Glad to have you, my boy. 
Between us, we’ll collar the soor. 
Don’t let the Old Man know.” 

That evening Barton dined 
with Payne, the other lawyer 
of the little town. After dinner 
they sat in deck-chairs on the 
verandah, smoking. 

“You know, Payne, that 
nigger has got tohang. You'd 
understand how I feel about it 
better, perhaps, if you’d seen 
that poor devil sitting in his 
blood-and waiting for death in 
that lonely house, as I did. I 
promised him I’d see justice 
done, and— well, it comes to 
this; I mean to see the thing 
through. I’m not a_blood- 
thirsty chap; but I should be 
ashamed not to do that.” 
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Payne, who had listened at- 
tentively to the whole story, 
presently said, “ Look here. If 
that chap’s caught I shall most 
likely prosecute for the Crown, 
but I'll tell you straight,—you 
won't repeat it, of course,— 
there’s no case to hang a dog 
on, let alone a_blackfellow. 
You and I know he did it ; but 
as for evidence, my dear fellow; 
why, in spite of your ride to 
Golindie and all that, there’s as 
much against you as against 
him. And, another thing (this 
is particularly confidential); I 
don’t believe, whatever further 
evidence might be got, that 
Government would wish a con- 
viction pressed for. This country 
is run by the parsons and the 
press between ’em. No,” he 
added, after a pause; “I’m not 
a betting man, but I'd lay you 
four to one in sovereigns that 
Long Charley won’t hang. Not 
for this business, anyhow.” 


Barton and Western had been 
travelling almost ipcessantly for 
ten days. At the outset, and 
upon the face of it, their task of 
finding their man in that wild 
country seemed to Barton, eager 
as he was, almost impossible. 
Actually, the task was no light 
one: Western was probably 
almost the only man in the 
whole country who could have 
undertaken it with any chance 
of success. Perhaps partly be- 
cause he had spent several years 
in India while still very young, 
he had a remarkable facility in 
acquiring languages, and he now 
had a considerable smattering 
of four or five among the many 
dialects spoken by the blacks 
between the Fanny and the sea. 
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Along with, and by means of, 
this knowledge (rare among the 
white residents of the country), 
he had learned a good deal 
about the native customs and 
intertribal relations. In that 
region there are tracts a few 
square miles in area, separated 
by frontiers, now natural, now 
imaginary, where the natives 
are so divided by differences of 
language and custom, and by 
their own mysterious laws, that 
they form practically separate 
nations. 

At most times it was the 
custom of Long Charley (Ard- 
namurria, to give him his proper 
name) to disregard these fron- 
tiers and to wander at will, for 
his fame as a desperado, a slayer 
of white men, whose cunning 
had defeated the white men’s 
law, endowed him with some- 
thing of the immunity enjoyed 
by the “bad man” of far- 
western America. Now, how- 
ever, Western thought it likely 
that he would avoid the terri- 
tory of tribes timid but hostile, 
who might take advantage of 
his being “ wanted ” to rid them- 
selves of a dreaded outlander. 
“Then, again,” said Western, 
“he’s bound to keep away from 
the telegraph-line and the 
road, indeed from the neigh- 
bourhood of all settlements. 
He’s about the best-known black- 
fellow in the whole country, and 
there are one or two places along 
the road where he’s chary of 
showing his ugly mug at the 
best of times. While the news 
of this affair is fresh he won't 
go within miles of the road. 
Later on, if we miss him now, 
he'll be sending his lubra to 
hang round the Chinamen at 
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Fir Creek or the Two-in-the- 
Bush to get opium or liquor for 
him, and I’ll be on the look-out 
for her. For the next month 
or two, I reckon he’ll either lie 
low in his own country, between 
the road and the river, or 
else make down the river, 


through the Telkina country, 
to where the coast blacks are. 
Hewent there after the massacre 
three years ago for a bit, with 
his mates Ninka and Wirri- 


Thus deciding which avenues 
were open to the offender, 
Western was able to make his 
plans and work the pursuit 
systematically. It was a long 
business, however, at best, and 
they owed much to a lucky 
accident. They happened one 
day upon traces of a camp 
beside the track, where it led 
through a gorge in a high range. 
The remains of the fire were un- 
mistakably those of a black’s 
fire, and ‘‘Mahdi,” Western’s 
blackboy, who had been a 
Government tracker in Central 
Australia, pounced upon specks 
of flour among the ashes. The 
party moved slowly after this, 
following the trail which, over 
the stony country, was visible 
only to Mahdi’s eye. It wasa 
good piece of tracking: once 
Barton became incredulous and 
thought Mahdi was “humbug- 
ging,” as he said ; but at a word 
from Western the tracker turned 
up a leaf of a bush and showed 
& grain or two of flour upon its 
under side. Once he found an 
empty tin that had held boiled 
mutton, half hidden in a tussock 
of grass. It had been jagged 
open with a spear-point: part 
of a sack of flour and some 
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tinned provisions were known 
to have been stolen by Hansen’s 
murderer. Now and then, in 
a more favourable patch of 
country, Mahdi would cease his 
minute scrutiny and walk ahead 
rapidly, reading the track as 
one skims at a glance the con- 
tents of a fairly-written page. 

The trail was now far away 
from the cleared track. It led 
across a tangle of limestone 
ridges, thickly covered with 
casuarinas and thorny scrub. 
The ground became more and 
more rocky and tracking more 
difficult. When it fell dark 
the party camped in a hollow, 
that their fire might not be 
seen. There was no water 
except what they carried in 
their canvas bags, and they 
dared not bell the horses, so 
these were perforce tethered. 

“See here,” said Western, 
“that fire wasn’t more than 
two days old. I'll tell you 
what’s puzzling me. If Charley 
has been lying up somewhere, 
and got a move on him because 
he knew we were about, why 
on earth did he make that 
camp so near the track, where 
almost any one might spot it? 
If, on the other hand, he has 
been moving all the time, and 
doesn’t know where we are, 
how is it he hasn’t got farther 
away than this? He might 
have got right down to the 
river-mouth by this time. 
Niggers are cranky devils, I 
know; but I can’t see our 
friend waltzing round in this 
limestone country and wearing 
the skin off his elegant feet 
just for fun. What do you 
make of it?” 


Barton pondered, sluicing 
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the dregs of his tea round and 
round in his pannikin. ‘Isn’t 
it possible,” he said at last, 
“that it may not be Charley’s 
own track at all? I know the 
flour and the bully-tin point 
his way; but there’s his lubra, 
you know. Poor old George 
saw her, and she carried off 
the flour. Perhaps Charley 
left her behind.” 

“By George! Barton, you’ve 
hit it, I believe!” exclaimed 
the policeman. ‘In such coun- 
try as we've had, it would be 
difficult to tell a lubra’s track 
from a man’s. Damned stupid 
of me, though, not to have 
thought of it. Well, it’s my 
belief whoever made _ these 
tracks was bound for the river, 
by way of Mount Henry, and 
I’m inclined to push on at day- 
light for the flats at the foot of 
that range. It’ll be hard lines 


if we can’t pick up the tracks 
in the boggy ground, and if 
Emma’s alone we may find her 
camped, and perhaps get some 
information: anyhow, she'll pay 


for watching. Dekho, Mahdi” 
(sometimes in speaking to 
blacks Western used Hindu- 
stani words). “Why, where’s 
that boy got to?” 

As he spoke Mahdi appeared. 
For reasons of his own, he had 
slipped away and done a little 

‘ prospecting ahead. 

“Western,” said he, “I think 
it, this feller track belonga 
‘lubra. Me bin find ’m ‘nother 
feller fire, find ’m this feller.” 
He held out a small ‘“dilly-bag” 
made of native string, such as 
lubras carry. In it was a tin 
match-box: Western opened 
this, and found a few matches 
and about an inch ‘of tobacco. 
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“ Aha!” cried Western, “you 
see it is the lady, and she isn’t 
far away, either. This is a 
Kurandi bag; only a lubra 
would carry it, and Emma’s 
a Kurandi woman. She’s 
scared, or she would never 
have left her tobacco. On a 
dark night like this she won’t 
go fifty yards if she can help it. 
Hullo! Hark!” 

“Coo-00!” a native cry, 
came from no great distance 
ahead, followed by a ‘‘Coo-ey,” 
such as white men give. 

“By the Lord!” cried the 
policeman, “that means she’s 
here, and has spotted us, and 
wants to palaver!” ‘Yohai! 
Melbazna! It is peace!” he 
shouted in the Kurandi dialect, 
with a long outpouring of 
liquid polysyllables, chosen less 
for their precise meaning than 
to show knowledge of the tribe 
and friendly intention. In a 
few minutes the lubra ap- 
peared. She was a tall, thin, 
ill - favoured woman, whose 
years had passed the twenty- 
five, or thereabout, which spell 
middle-age for her sex and 
race. One eye squinted so 
much that only a segment of 
the iris showed, with sinister 
effect. Naked, save for a kilt 
of faded red cotton cloth, she 
crouched trembling in the fire- 
light. She had some words 
of English, and with the oc- 
casional aid of Barton’s boy, 
Harry, it was not difficult for 
Western to question her. For 
half an hour or so the con- 
versation, in Pidgin English 
and “Native,” went on, and 
then Western turned to 
Barton. 

“ Well,” “ Mrs 


said he, 
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Ardnamurria is a pretty shady 
customer, and we must not 
build too much on what she 
says. I should trust her less 
than I do (and that’s not 
much), only I know she rather 
liked George Hansen, and went 
to some trouble to give him 
the straight tip about L. C. 
He’d been hammering her then, 
and she says something about 
it now—possibly all humbug. 
The odds are she has been 
knocking about here lately to 
keep an eye on our movements 
and give him khubar. But 
she may be turning dog on 
him, and anyhow, we can’t 
afford to miss a chance.” He 
spoke a few words to Mahdi, 
and the tracker took Emma a 
short distance from the white 
men’s fire to where the two 
blackboys were camped. 

“Well, what does she say?” 
asked Barton. 


“The main thing is, that 
Charley’s camped at a place 
they call Wara Lunana, or 
Old Man Rocks, about ‘two 


feller sleep’ from here. I’ve 
heard of the place before, 
but it so happens I’ve never 
been to it. I think it’s about 
twenty-eight miles north-west 
of Mount Waterton; that’s 
about sixty from where we 
are now. As I say, Melbazna 
may be playing false, but 
it'll do us no harm to go 
there and see: it’s not an un- 
likely story, either, and any- 
way, we'll hold on to her for 
the present. Mahdi and Harry 
will see that she doesn’t bolt, 
and give her plenty of tucker. 
My idea is, to go on at daylight 
to the Big Billabong and give 
the horses a drink and a spell, 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO. MLXII. 
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then for you and me and 
Emma to take the three best 
horses (she can ride) and push 
on to the place, leaving the 
boys to follow when the horses 
have rested a few hours. If 
we find His Nibs, we can make 
Westport in a day from there ; 
if not, we shall be no worse - 
off than we are, and it’ll be a 
good place to camp for a day 
or two,” 

“All right,” said Barton; 
“mon. Just think; we may 
have the brute in irons by this 
time to-morrow !” 

They rolled under their mos- 
quito-curtains, and were soon 
asleep. 

The Old Man Rocks stand 
near the edge of a winding, 
stony, flat-bottomed gully, 
divided by a serrated range of 
rocky hills from the basin of 
the Green River. They cover 
an area about half a mile in 
length by a third of that in 
width. Their appearance is 
such that from a little distance 
the traveller might easily be- 
lieve that he had happened 
upon the time-defying ruins of 
some ancient abandoned city, 
for many of the rugged frag- 
ments are of the bigness of an 
ordinary house, and here and 
there a pinnacle shoots up to a 
height of seventy or eighty feet. 
The colour of the rock, where 
it is not hidden by creepers, is 
that of the masonry of some 
age-old Norman castle, and 
some of the crags have the 
form of rude and massive 
arches. A thousand years 
before the first white man set 
foot on Australian land, this 
gully was the channel of the 
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river; the rocks were carved 
by millions of tons of swirling 
water ages before they were 
seen of any human eye. 

Where Nature had hollowed 
a cave in one of the largest 
masses of grey stone, Ardna- 
murria had made his refuge. 
. The place was well chosen, for, 
though distant only a long 
day’s ride from the small 
settlement of Westport, it was 
difficult of access and far re- 
moved from any beaten track. 
The chamber in the rock was 
entered by a narrow opening, 
and the smoke, when a fire 
was necessary, escaped through 
tortuous fissures, overgrown 
and hidden by a great banyan 
tree. In the cave were the 
remnants of the plunder of the 
house at the copper-mine,—a 
few tins of food, flour, some 
matches and tobacco, Four 
or five spears, with a womera 
or throwing-stick, lay upon the 
floor near the almost extinct 
fire, and a heap of dry sticks 
for burning occupied a corner. 
Beside the spears lay George 
Hansen’s revolver. 

The Australian aborigine has 
an almost unlimited capacity for 
sleep. The tenant of the cave 
had spent most of the day in 
slumber; the coolness of the 
air now warned him that the 
sun was low, and he arose from 
his stolen blanket, yawned, and 
stretched himself. The mur- 
derer of George Hansen was 
well over six feet in height; 
his shoulders, chest, and arms 
well formed and muscular. 
Like all his race, he was “too 
fine” below the waist ; his hips 
were small and narrow, and his 
legs, inordinately long above 
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the knee, were, though ser- 
viceable enough, as he had 
often proved, almost absurdly 
slender. Still, as he stood 
there, naked save for a leather 
belt (his victim’s) round his 
middle, he was no bad specimen 
of a savage. His head was 
covered with an artificial mop 
of hair made by plastering tufts 
from the heads of dead friends 
or enemies to his natural locks 
with the wax of wild bees. 
The face was not ill-moulded; 
a scanty coarse moustache 
drooped to the pointed chin. 
Rows of long scars, the seams 
of cuts prevented from healing 
smooth by the introduction of 
ashes under the skin, decorated 
his body, which was smeared, 
besides, with a reddish, greasy 
earth. A cut on one foot made 
him slightly lame. 

There was no water-holding 
vessel in the cave larger than 
the empty tins that strewed 
the floor. Picking up one of 
these and a spear, Ardnamurria 
prepared to fetch water from 
the tiny native well about a 
hundred yards to the north of 
the cave. After a  recon- 
noitring glance from the open- 
ing, he emerged and swung 
himself down to the ground by 
means of the roots of the 
banyan. 


The sun was near setting, and 
the violet shadows of the rocks 
were lengthening, when Barton, 


Western, and the lubra dis- 
mounted and tethered their 
horses in a clump of jungle 
about half a mile from the 
Old Man Rocks. It was the 
second day after Melbazna’s 
appearance. The lubra had 
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spent a year or so of her youth 
on a cattle-station, and was no 
novice on horseback. 

“ Allow me, madam!” said 
Western, with a mock bow, as 
he took the rein of the horse 
Melbazna had ridden. But he 
spoke almost below his breath, 
not being sure how near they 
were to their quarry. Few 
words were said as the three 
began cautiously to advance on 
foot through the scrub that 
fringed the gully: their tactics 
had been decided on during the 
journey, and impressed upon 
the lubra by frequent repe- 
tition. ‘Your legs are longer 
than mine,” Western had said 
to Barton ; “ you keep your eye 
on her ladyship. Remember, 
if she once gets out of your 
sight she'll vanish like a lovely 
dream, for good and all, so, 
if she bolts, you leg it after 
her.” 


They came within fifty yards 
of the cave, and Emma pointed 
to the entrance and the means 


of reaching it. Western, who 
had a quick eye, suddenly 
dragged Barton into a crouch- 
ing posture and whispered, “I 
saw him, down there to the 
left front, bending down. I 
expect he’s getting water. 
There are rocks on two sides 
of him; it’s a straight run-in. 
Never mind Emma now. It’s 
an eighty yards’ sprint from the 
edge of the scrub.” 

The lubra (whose sight was 
probably defective owing to 
her squint) had not seen Ard- 
namurria, and was now scram- 
bling up to the opening of the 
cave. In the few seconds of 
the white men’s crouching 
advance through the last of 
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the low scrub bushes, she 
entered the cave and came 
out again. As they started 
to run toward the well, she 
leapt to the ground and fol- 
lowed them, running like a 
deer. Hansen’s revolver was 
in her hand. 

The well was at the apex of 
two converging walls of rock. 
As Western had said, Ardna- 
murria had rocks on two sides 
of him. To reach the water 
he had had almost to lie down. 
At the instant of his rising 
erect he heard a cry from the 
lubra, and turning swiftly, saw 
the two white men running at 
full speed towards him. Flight 
was impossible. He poised his 
spear: as he did so a shot rang 
out, and Western dropped with 
a bullet through his thigh, the 
impulse of his speed driving 
him forward as he fell. Barton 
checked neither for the shot 
nor for Western’s grunted oath, 
but ran on. As the spear 
flew from Ardnamurria’s hand 
within its own length of Bar- 
ton’s face, Emma, behind him, 
leaped over Western’s prone 
body ; Barton ducked his head 
like a pugilist, and as the lubra 
opened her mouth in another 
shriek the spear passed be- 
tween her lips and severed the 
main arteries of the neck. She 
fell, spouting blood, and Barton 
was at grips with her slayer. 

Ardnamurria was now un- 
armed, and Barton had never 
unbuttoned the pouch of his 
revolver. It was man against 
man. Their wrestling was of 
the primitive unpremeditated 
sort that Nature teaches when 
life and death wait upon the 
issue; for in the mind of 
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the savage surrender is mere 
suicide, and Barton knew that 
his adversary would kill him 
if he could. Round and round 
they whirled, stamping and 
straining. The only sure grip 
on the writhing naked body 
was afforded by the belt, and 
Barton’s left hand never loosed 
it. The long black arms were 
whirling, the fingers working 
like a panther’s claws. Bar- 
ton’s shirt was in bloody rib- 
bons. His booted heel trampled 
the murderer’s wounded foot. 
There was a yell, and the 
butted head came at his face 
like a cannon-ball; his teeth 
jarred ; filthy hair ground into 
his eyes and mouth. . 
He swung his right, and his 
soul drove the fist hammerwise 
upon the angle of the black- 
fellow’s jaw. As the blow 
crashed home he flung his 
whole weight forward, risking 
a fall. . . . Ardnamurria was 
below him. He shifted his 
grip to the throat, and dropped 
with his knees upon the black- 
fellow’s body. In a minute 
more he had turned the pris- 
oner on his face and secured 
his arms with his belt. 
Western flung him a pair 
of handcuffs, and he fastened 
these upon the ankles. 

Western was sitting up nurs- 
ing the revolver which he had 
taken from the dying hand 
of Melbazna. “Played, sir; 
played indeed!” said he, and 
fainted. 


The moon had risen. West- 
ern, with his wound bandaged 
as well as Barton could do it 
with strips of clothing and a 
handkerchief tourniquet, was 


reclining with his back against 
the rock. Barton had made 
tea in the quart-pots, and they 
had shared a meal of biscuits 
from their saddle-bags and one 
of the tins found in the cave, 
The intermittent chime of a 
bell came from where the 
hobbled horses browsed be- 
yond the belt of scrub. Bar- 
ton had just returned from 
giving a drink to the prisoner, 
who lay with his feet hand- 
cuffed to a stout sapling. 

“T feel all right now, thanks, 
old chap,” said Western. “No 
pain lying like this. I must 
have lost ‘whips’ of blood, 
though, as poor old George 
would have said. You know, 
one can’t blame the old girl 
much: after all, he was her 
man. Id like to know just 
when she made up her mind 
to round on us. I don’t be- 
lieve she thought of it till she 
saw the revolver. She might 
have sung out before, and His 
Nibs would have legged it, and 
with the mokes half a mile 
away we should have stood a 
poor show. First time I ever 
heard of a lubra_ shooting! 
Perhaps she didn’t know it 
would shoot more than the 
once. Well, she’s paid for her 
double treachery, and we'll call 
it square.” 

“When d’you expect the 
boys?” asked Barton. “I don’t 
feel keen on digging a grave 
at this time of night.” 

“By Jove! I should think 
not,” replied Western. ‘Leave 
that till the morning, at any 
rate. Oh, they’ll turn up some- 
where about midday. But if 
I feel as fit in the morning as 
I do now, and can climb on 
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to old Moses’s back, I don’t 
think we'll wait for them. 
The sooner we get this joker 
off our hands the better I shall 
be pleased.” 

“Well, I suppose we can 
send some one out from West- 
port to bury Emma.” 

“As to that, when we've 
wired to Peddlington most 
likely the Old Man will de- 
cide to have an inquest, and 
then we shall have to send a 
waggon out for her. By the 
bye, I expect they’ll try Charley 
for this job, as well as the 
other; and there’s no doubt 
about convicting in this. Pity 
it isn’t a hanging business. 
Because vou dodged and the 
spear hit a person it wasn’t 
meant for, the charge will be 
only ‘attempted murder,’ so 
they can’t hang him. ‘The 
law is a hass,’ isn’t it?” 

Barton said nothing in re- 
ply, and stood for five minutes 
meditatively gazing at the fire 
while he cut up a pipeful of 
tobacco and loaded his pipe. 
Then he cleared his throat and 
said— 

“He’s got to hang, anyway.” 

The tone made Western look 
up. “What do you mean, old 
man?” he asked. “If you 
mean he deserves it, I’m with 
you. The badmdsh ought to 
have swung years ago.” (Long 
Charley had been sentenced to 
death and escaped by a legal 
flaw.) ‘But that’s no business 
of ours.” 

In the firelight, as he stood 
in his ragged shirt, with his 
moustache matted into a cut 
on his cheek, Barton looked 
very big and grave. “It is 
my business, Western,” said 
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he. “I saw George Hansen 
die, and I—well, I as good as 
promised I’d see justice done. 
Payne told me—I know it’s 
practically certain he’ll get off. 
And now the only eyewitness 
lies there dead. Let me take 
him away and hang him now.” 

Western, looking up into the 
grave face, seemed to himself 
to be in a kind of dream. 
“There’s the stolen property,” 
he said musingly; “the re- 
volver, and all that; ... to 
be sure, I daresay Scanlan 
will make out that I planted 
it. ...” He raised his voice, 
“You're not serious, are you?” 
he asked sharply. 

“Indeed I am,” replied 
Barton. “It’s got to be done, 
and I’m going to do it.” He 
spoke altogether without excite- 
ment. 

Western laughed on a single 
short note. “Get out! my 
dear chap, what are you talking 
about? Hang my prisoner?” 

‘“‘He’s mine,” put in Barton, 
quietly. 

“Oh, is that it? Well, he 
was yours—you're right there: 
you collared him, and devilish 
well you did it, and I thank 
you, Barton, and I'll take care 
you get credit for it. But he’s 
mine now, and don’t you touch 
a hair of him. This isn’t Ari- 
zona, sonny; it’s the good old 
British Empire, every time! 
And I’m in charge, Mr Bar- 
ton.” 

Barton lay down and put his 
head on his upturned saddle, 
with his back toward the police- 
man. “Look here, old man,” 
he said, kindly, “don’t you 
worry yourself and get excited. 
Go to sleep.” 
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“Sleep be hanged!” retorted 
the angry little man. “Never 
heard such damned nonsense in 
my life! Hang him, indeed! 
Barton, I warn you! I'll do 
my little best to hang you, if 
you try any tricks. Mind 
that, now!” 

Barton was silent. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it 
of you, Barton—by God! I 
wouldn’t! Did you think that 
because I—because I’m not in 
love with this blasted police 
business, I’d sit by and see 
murder done? . . . Murder! 
Cold-blooded, deliberate, com- 
mon or garden murder! . . 
Can’t you hear, you blood- 
thirsty beast? .. .” 

Western’s objurgations went 
on for some time, but his voice 
was growing weak, and in 
spite of his indignation the 
exhaustion caused by his wound 
mastered him at length, and he 
fell asleep. 

The smoke had ceased to 
ascend from Barton’s pipe, 
but he had never been more 
wakeful. From time to time 
he threw an alert glance at the 
chained black feet on either 
side of the sapling. The fire 
had burned low, and the moon 
was not far from her set- 
ting when he rose. Western 
was peacefully sleeping, and 
Barton moved cautiously not 
to awake him. 

Western had served as an 
officer of mounted volunteers in 
some little frontier war in 
India, and it was a fad of his 
to carry a coiled and pipe- 
clayed picket-rope on his bridle. 
Barton detached the swivel 
and put the rope in the breast 
of his shirt. He walked over 
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to the sapling and stirred up 
the sleeping prisoner, making 
signs for silence. In a minute 
or two the handcuffs were 
transferred from ankles to 
wrists. Ardnamurria made no 
resistance or attempt to escape. 
He was sullen, and even in 
thought he probably asked no 
question concerning the pur- 
poses that moved in _ the 
mysterious mind of the white 
man. He had fed and he had 
slept. 

They moved away, and pre- 
sently disappeared among the 
shadows of the rocks. 


In the grey light of dawn 
Barton again approached the 
fire, alone. He walked slowly, 
with bent head, and eyes fixed 
upon the stony ground. Fora 
few minutes he stood looking 
down at Western’s quiet sleep- 
ing face. Then he began to 


rake together the ashes of the 
fire—the act that signifies, for 
the bushman, that a new day 


has begun. He filled the 
quart-pots and set them on. 
It was a little lighter when 
Western opened his eyes, smiled, 
frowned, and tried to sit up. 
As he sank back against the 
saddle that had formed his pil- 
low, his eyes again rested upon 
Barton’s face: its expression 
would have told a less imagin- 
ative beholder that something 
had happened. The policeman 
flung himself round, gave one 
glance towards the sapling, 
saw no prisoner, and with a 
white face again sank back, 
clicking his teeth on a groan. 
“What the. . .” 
“T’ve done it,” 
hoarsely. 


said Barton, 
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“For God’s sake, don’t play 


the fool. Has he got away?” 

“He’s dead,” answered 
Barton, quietly; “I hanged 
him.” 


Western stared at him, the 
blood coming slowly back into 
his face, and belief into his 
mind. He had known Barton 
for three years; though they 
had met only at wide intervals, 
they were friends. They had 
tastes in common; tacitly each 
recognised in the other a man 
of his own caste. And now 
they had lived and worked to- 
gether for a space, had shared 
the little hardships and adven- 
tures of the bush, had been de- 
pendent upon each other for 
the intercourse which keeps 
men civilised. As a climax, 
they had shared danger. 
Western shut his eyes and 
reviewed the situation. 

“You are my prisoner, Bar- 
ton,” he said at last. 

Barton nodded. There was 
silence. The prisoner made the 
tea and cut open another tin of 
meat. The wounded man 
drank, but did not touch the 
food. The sun came up. Pre- 
sently Barton moved in the 
direction of the creek. 

“Stop!” cried the trooper ; 
“where are you going?” 

“Going for a wash,” replied 
the prisoner. 

“Not out of my sight,” 
ordered Western. “Go and 
sit down under the sapling 
there.” He was fingering his 
revolver. 

Barton looked at him for a 
moment. “ Allright, Western,” 
he said. “Don’t fidget with 
that pistol—we want no more 
shooting. If you want an- 
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other,” he added, slipping the 
holster off his belt and laying 
it by the other’s hand, “there’s 
mine.” He walked over to 
the sapling, and sat down 
obediently. 

This attitude of complete 
surrender had no mollifying 
effect upon the man propped 
against the rock. His helpless- 
ness (though he strove to ignore 
it) and his uncertainty of how 
he ought to act were conspiring, 
with the pain and other effects 
of his wound, and his naturally 
irritable temper, to work him 
into a fever. He began to 
reckon the time at which the 
blackboys ought to arrive. 
“With any luck,” said he to 
himself, “they might be here 
atten...” 

He had to admit to himself 
that if he delayed his departure 
too long he might be unable to 
reach Westport at all, but he 
refused to contemplate the im- 
possibility of mounting his 
horse unaided. “I'll give them 
till half past,” he muttered. ... 

The bells of the horses were 
still occasionally audible; they 
had found a patch of good feed 
by the creek. 

Barton had covered up the 
corpse of the lubra with some 
bushes. 

At last Western looked at 
his watch, and found that the 
hour had come. He made a 
valiant effort to rise, but it was 
useless. Sweating with pain, 
he remained balanced on one 
knee, the wounded leg stretched 
out. Barton was beside him 
in a moment. 

“Fetch up the horses,” 
growled Western, unwillingly ; 
“I’m going to start. That'll 
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do! Let me alone!” he added, 
as the prisoner, with the gentle- 
ness of a nurse, lowered him to 
an easier position. 

In half an hour Barton had 
the horses saddled and ready. 
Fortunately Western’s horse, 
Moses, a grey who, like so 
many good Australian horses, 
showed evidence of the great 
Godolphin strain both in form 
and manners, was quiet and 
had easy paces. The wounded 
man was obliged to allow him- 
self to be lifted into the saddle: 
once mounted, he made a shift 
to ride, leaning most of the 
time with his arms on the 
grey's neck. He insisted upon 
Barton showing him where the 
corpse of the murderer swung 
horribly from the limb of a 
white-stemmed eucalyptus, the 
feet a few inches from the 
ground. At the sight Western’s 
anger broke out anew, and he 


bitterly reproached the self- 
appointed executioner. 
“You must needs take my 


picket-rope, too!” said he. 
‘Well, there’s no time to cut 
him down and bury him. Get 
on ahead! ... Of all the in- 
fernal, cold-blooded ‘a 
Get on, get on, can’t you! ... 
Oh, I’m all right ; I don’t want 
your help!” 

Their course lay something 
to the east of north. In about 
a couple of hours they struck 
an old track, where heavy 
waggons with machinery had 
passed two years before on the 
road to a tin-mine, since aban- 
doned. After this, the way 
was easy enough to find. 

Western grew weaker fast. 
Once the bleeding broke out 
afresh, and Barton had to lift 
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him down and renew the band- 
aging. He swore horribly at 
the delay, at the pain, at 
Barton, at his horse. Barton 
was soon obliged to hold the 
trooper’s rein. The third horse, 
accustomed to carrying a pack, 
followed them without leading. 
They plodded on through the 
hot afternoon. Barton was 
extraordinarily patient and 
gentle; once only did he utter 
any remonstrance, and then he 
appeared to be ashamed of his 
impatience a moment later. 
Western was querulously re- 
peating his previous words 
about “cold-blooded murder.” 
“Look here, Western,” the 
prisoner broke out, “you've 
got me; that is enough. For 
God’s sake, drop it!” 

A minute later he had dis- 
mounted and was walking 
beside Western’s horse support- 
ing the almost fainting man 
in the saddle. And something, 
whether the words or the 
renewed contact or some ob- 
scure process in the mind of 
the trooper, seemed from that 
moment to open the latter’s 
eyes to another view of the 
situation. He suddenly said, 
“‘T wish some one else had this 
job!” and there was a differ- 
ence in the look with which 
he returned Barton’s anxious 
glances. There were no more 
reproaches. 

Western was half delirious 
at intervals as they drew near 
the outskirts of the township. 
Of the half-score of houses, the 
first they came to was the 
store. Morris, the proprietor, 
stepped off his verandah as 
they came up. It was enough 
for him that here was a sick 
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man: he helped Barton to lift 
the policeman from his horse, 
and in a few minutes they had 
him laid upon a comfortable 
bed. Morris’s daughter, a wild 
barefooted lass, bred in the 
country, began to busy herself 
about the invalid. The first 
words he said were— 

“T want to send a telegram. 
Where’s Spencer?” 

“You can send a wire,” 
said Morris, laying forms and 
writing materials upon the 
table; “but Spencer’s away, 
—looking for Long Charley, I 
expect.” 

Spencer was the police- 
officer of the place. Barton 
took the pen and wrote— 

“To Police, Peddlington. 
Urgent. Long Charley arrested, 
now dead. I am here, wounded. 
Please send medical assistance, 
also man to take charge of 
Barton, European, arrested for 
Spencer 


murder of Charley. 
absent.” 

The prisoner held this up 
before the policeman’s eyes. 
He nodded, and signed the 


message with a pencil. “Tl 
take it,” said the prisoner. 
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It was less than a quarter 
of a mile to the telegraph- 
station. Barton had reached 
the gate with the fateful paper 
in his hand before the thought 
struck him that he was carry- 
ing what might be his own 
death-warrant. 

He stood still for a moment, 
then saying to himself, “I told 
Western I would,” he walked 
into the office and paid for the 
despatch of the message. The 
operator was a stranger to him, 
and probably thought he was 
in the police. 

Night had nowfallen. Barton 
returned to the store and pur- 
chased a blanket, a mosquito- 
net, three or four tins of meat, 
and some biscuits. Under the 
curious eye of Morris, he be- 
stowed these things in his 
saddle-bags and on his saddle. 
Western, it appeared, was now 
comfortably asleep. In _ the 
yard behind the store, Barton 
put his saddle on the spare 
horse (which was his), and 
taking the rein of the other 
in his hand he mounted and 
rode away into the dark. 

ERNEST DAWSON. 
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HABITS AND HABITAT—continued, 


IT will be noticed that in the 
preceding description of some 
of the typical haunts of snipe 
how very much the birds are 
inclined to resort in numbers to 
the same spot, to the neglect 
by even solitary individuals of 
less favoured marshes and 
moors. This might seem to 
imply that the snipe is a 
gregarious bird, delighting to 
feed and sleep in company 
with its kind. This, in my 
opinion, it certainly is not. 
Except on migration or when 
pairing in the spring, I do not 
believe that the presence of its 
kind in a certain place is the 
least attraction to a passing 
snipe. It is essentially a soli- 
tary creature, as is proved by 
the constant discovery of single 
birds day after day in an iso- 
lated patch of rushes or grass, 
perhaps a mile away from the 
nearest Gallinago. A gregarious 
bird would never bring itself to 
dwell in loneliness like this, 
unless indeed it were wounded, 
for then company-loving fow] 
of all sorts are wont to thrust 
the sufferer out from their 
midst, to exist miserably alone 
until it either perishes or re- 
covers sufficiently to come up 
to the standard of activity re- 
quired by its fellows. Another 
sure proof to my mind of the 
natural solitude of the snipe is 
the complete absence of un- 
animity observable when a 
number of birds are on the 
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wing together. There is no 
formation, no discipline so to 
speak; they are a mere mob 
fleeing together from a common 
danger. This is not surprising 
if one considers what I believe 
to be the purely fortuitous 
nature of these gatherings, 
which when in the air are 
called wisps. In my opinion 
there is no such thing as a 
wisp on the ground (an Irishism 
that may be forgiven in connec- 
tion with such a staunch little 
Hibernian as the snipe)—that 
is, using the word wisp in the 
sense of a voluntary collection 
for companionship’s sake. Ifa 
few square yards of ground 
hold fifty birds, it is, to quote 
a remark of John Bickerdyke’s 
upon the pike, “the surround- 
ings and not the society that 
have brought them together,” 
and it may be added that cause 
them to take for a time the 
same line of escape. 

How different is the case 
with birds naturally gregarious 
—wild ducks or geese, for in- 
stance. Nothing in nature is 
more astonishing than the beau- 
tiful regularity of a large flight 
of these splendid wildfowl. 
From the absolute orderliness 
with which they change places, 
wheel, or swoop, or soar together, 
there seems to be a sort of tele- 
graphic communication between 
the leaders of the vast flock and 
their following, the tail of which 
may be many yards in rear. 
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This drill is even more admir- 
able in those countless myriads 
of birds so apparently unintel- 
lectual as starlings, which some- 
times darken the sky with their 
mancuvring battalions. Such 
a gift is obviously the pro- 
vision of Nature for the pre- 
servation of order and cohesion 
in creatures she has designed 
to move about in mighty gather- 
ings at great speed. Who has 
ever seen an unwounded mallard 
suddenly leave his place in the 
team, and drop selfishly into a 
sheltered nook he has espied 
below? But it is to this ab- 
sence of sociability that the 
snipe-shooter owes a great part 
of his sport. Many a couple of 
snipe may be picked up if a 
previous acquaintance with loc- 
ality has taught us the odd 
corners favoured by single birds. 
They nearly always lie well in 
such spots, and if missed will 


return in a very short time. I 
have fired at birds thus, and 
before I have moved from the 
spot have known them swoop 


head - foremost down again 
within a yard or two of their 
original position. More often 
than not, however, they do not 
actually alight if you are still 
in possession, but will check 
their flight when within an 
inch of the ground, and with a 
rapid head and tail movement 
shoot upwards again as if pro- 
pelled by a spring. However, 
they give you a second shot, 
and you can ask no more. If 
such a spot is a harbour for 
three or four birds, and you 
kill a couple, you are very likely 
to have another chance at the 
others. On some days they 
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appear dazed at the loss of their 
comrades, and will pitch again 
at no great distance, lying well 
at your next approach. 

I remember once shooting, 
without moving a foot, every 
member of a little colony of six 
snipe which inhabited a wet 
corner of a field. I never knew 
birds lie better, or rise in a 
more artistic manner for the 
accomplishment of that desir- 
able feat, a “right and left,” 
than the first four. Two rose 
simultaneously first, one behind 
the other, and both fell dead; 
then—just giving me time to 
reload—up got the next couple, 
with the same result. The fifth 
was a cunning bird, and sprang 
just as I had inserted one of 
the two cartridges I held in my 
fingers. He too fell, and the 
sixth bird, who I verily believe 
had gauged the situation with 
his little round eyes, sprang ex- 
ultingly before my empty gun. 
Something — perhaps the dis- 
appearance of his companions— 
seemed to throw him out alto- 
gether, and, to my astonish- 
ment, after an undecided sort of 
flutter, he pitched like a very 
jack a few yards farther on, 
only to fall in a moment to my 
sixth barrel. All these birds 
were in splendid condition, and 
were feeding, as a long red 
worm protruding from the bill 
of one of them, the last but 
one, proved. The same thing 
in @ less marked manner has 
often happened to me before. 
In a frost a greater portion 
of the day’s walk described in 
an earlier chapter would be so 
much waste of time. It will 
then be useless to seek sport on 
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the wet levels; they will be 
frozen as hard as iron, and as 
impervious to the delicate bills 
of the birds. Even a tempor- 
ary thaw would not make 
matters much better, for it 
would have to be of some 
duration to bring the worms, 
which have retired to the 
depths again, to the surface. 
The spots to make for now 
are the sides of unfrozen 
streams, and, above all, the 
small places which springs 
keep moist and warm through- 
out the severest weather. Even 
these may fail you in the day- 
time, unless the frost is severe, 
for, unless there is good cover 
handy, snipe will not remain 
by them in daylight, but may 
lie up in all sorts of odd places, 
and flight at night to their 
feeding-ground. 

But there are no occasions 
when local experience is more 


valuable to the snipe-shooter 
than during the various phases 


of a frost. Snipe are kittle 
cattle at the best of times, but 
at the advent of hard weather 
their uncertainty baffles even 
the already little-known laws 
that govern their movements 
and their commissariat. The 
general rule is the perfectly 
logical one stated above—xe., 
that snipe will avoid frozen 
ground and resort of necessity 
to spots kept soft by running 
water or perennial springs. 
But though there can be no 
exception to this natural law 
if snipe are to remain alive, it 
does not at all follow that a 
district abounding in both snipe 
and streams will afford sport in 
a frost. I know of such places, 
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perfect networks of rivulets and 
warm quaggy springs, that the 
first touch of the cold breath 
of winter is sufficient to denude 
entirely of the stock of birds 
that may have rendered the 
locality a snipe-shooter’s para- 
dise as long as the weather 
remained open. Especially is 
this the case along the little- 
known tracts of snipe-ground 
that fringe the seaboard of 
Wales and the west of Eng- 
land,—tracts which in early 
winter do not yield in prolific- 
ness, mile for mile, to the endless 
bogs of the Emerald Isle itself. 
The most arctic winters within 
the memory of man have not 
been able to bind these springs 
and watercourses in the grip 
of ice. Were this the case, 
the sudden evacuation of the 
snipe might be considered as 
the result of instinct warning 
the birds to flee from even the 
possibility of starvation. But 
I am unwilling to believe that 
any wild birds can be affected 
by the premonition of such a 
groundless danger. The fact 
remains, however, that in places 
such as I describe the sports- 
man may, during hard weather, 
wander all day along the soft 
margins of rivers and springs, 
protected by what was in 
happier times excellent cover, 
and yet never spring a snipe to 
gladden his eyes, though he 
may see duck and teal in quite 
unaccustomed profusion and 
tameness. It is almost beyond 
doubt that, on our western 
coast at any rate, the clue to 
the whereabouts (though not 
to the cause of the departure) 
of the birds is to be found in 
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the proximity of Ireland. The 
slight advantage in geniality 
the climate of that country 
possesses over that prevalent 
on the shores of England washed 
by the St George’s Channel 
may be sufficient to induce the 
snipe to put themselves on the 
safe side. 

Whether this is the case or 
not, a frost in England is in- 
variably followed by a sudden 
disappearance of snipe from 
many parts of the country and 
a corresponding increase of 
sport in the Sister Isle. So 
well known is this that many 
writers on snipe-shooting have 
been led into the error of lay- 
ing down as a universal rule 
one which is only partially 
applicable even to Ireland. 
Thus Colonel Hawker in his 
short account of the sport, per- 
haps the least satisfactory por- 
tion of his classic book, has the 


following sentence: “After a 
frost has brought the snipe 
into the country, you are pretty 
sure of good sport on the first 
open windy day that follows 


it.” So you would be if frosts 
did invariably bring birds into 
the country; but the truth is 
that they just as often drive 
every snipe out of it, using 
the word country —as it is 
presumed Colonel Hawker uses 
it—in the sense of locality. 
The young sportsman who is 
looking out for winter snipe- 
shooting quarters will do well 
therefore to make careful in- 
quiries from sportsmen, not 
from countrymen or hotel- 
keepers, of the effect of frost on 
the snipe population of the dis- 
trict he is considering. I have 
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known and experienced many 
cases of grievous disappoint- 
ment from neglect of this pre- 
liminary, entailing that most 
unsatisfactory of all retro- 
spects, a long - looked -for and 
wasted shooting holiday. The 
reason why I do not advise 
taking counsel with the people 
excepted is that the lower orders 
are rarely observant enough to 
be able to give a trustworthy 
report of the abundance or the 
reverse of any particular species 
in their locality. They are be- 
sides almost to a man imbued 
with the idea to start with that 
hard weather means hosts of 
game. How often after a bad 
day’s snipe-shooting have I 
heard the man carrying my 
cartridge- bag administer the 
stereotyped consolation, ‘Ah, 
sir, you should be here in hard 
weather!’ when I knew full 
well that in that place during 
a frost twice the amount of 
walking would not have pro- 
duced even half the scanty 
day’s bag. On the bucolic 
mind unwonted abundance of 
many sorts of wildfowl pro- 
duces the impression of abund- 
ance of all, and the presence of 
snipe is taken for granted 
amongst the companies of duck 
and plover which the winter 
weather has forced to congre- 
gate on favourable spots from 
their usual widely scattered 
haunts. Even in places to 
which snipe do resort in a frost, 
they are uneasy and fearful, 
and only a small percentage of 
those seen will be bagged. 

The lot of all birds that seek 
their sustenance by boring is a 
hard one in an “old-fashioned 
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winter,” though many make 
shift to eke out a living by 
other methods. But the snipe, 
even when face to face with 
starvation, seems unable to 
adapt himself to the cruel con- 
ditions he has flown so far to 
avoid. No wonder, then, that 
he has as holy a horror as a 
fox-lhunter of hard ground. To 
the man fuming over his half- 
dozen fattening hunters it 
means only cessation of sport, 
but to the silent sporting little 
bird the horrible prospect of 
absolute stoppage of supplies. 
So that the vast majority of 
our snipe take very good care 
to be off before the door of 
their larder is locked upon 
them, performing a second and 
most unwilling migration south- 
ward to more genial climes. 
Some indeed linger until the 
strength necessary for a long 
flight has left them, no doubt 
hoping against hope for the 
appearance of the welcome 
thaw. In a frost of any dura- 
tion these unfortunates perish 
in hundreds. A letter from 
that good novelist and sports- 
man Mr Rider Haggard in 
‘The Globe’ details his ex- 
periences in one of the islands 
of the Hebrides during the 
terrible winter of 1890-91,— 
a black year indeed in the 
memory of all birds. He 
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writes: “‘The keeper there told 
me that he picked up many of 
them dead or dying by the 
side of the frozen watercourses; 
indeed the snipe on that island, 
where they used to swarm,! are 
only now beginning to recover 
in numbers from the effects of 
that year of desolation.” But 
in my experience only the 
most sudden of visitations can 
catch the snipe napping in 
such numbers as this. Indeed 
they are if anything quicker 
than other boring birds to 
accept notice to quit, cer- 
tainly more so than the wood- 
cock, which often struggles on 
through the hardest frosts for 
a time, picking up a precarious 
and unaccustomed living from 
the frozen surface of the earth 
—a thing a snipe has never 
been known to do. This is ail 
the more strange by reason of 
the fact that the woodcock is 
more susceptible to the tem- 
perature of the air itself, 
apart from the condition of 
the ground, than its smaller 
relative. Thus I have occa- 
sionally picked up woodcock, 
fairly numbed and immovable 
from the intense cold, on the 
very margin of a warm open 
spring, from which one or two 
snipe have darted away with 
their usual activity, apparently 
revelling in the keen still air 





1 I presume Mr Haggard means swarm during the nesting season. 


It is 


unlikely that severe weather in these islands would seriously reduce the yearly 
supply of migratory snipe, though it might, as he relates, depopulate an island 


dependent almost entirely on its own stock of breeding birds. 


In a previous 


part of the letter quoted he says, ‘‘ One such frost, as I believe, kills out more 
snipe and woodcock than are disposed of by shooting in ten years.” This is only 
very partially true, for, as I have stated, only a small minority of belated birds 
remain as victims to the rigour of the weather, the wiser majority having de- 


parted early far from the reach of frost. 


¢ 
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so long as their larder was not 
closed to them. Another cause 
which will occasionally greatly 
reduce the number of snipe in 
a district is the occurrence of 
floods, but this not to anything 
like the extent that a frost will 
do. As a rule, rather than 
forsake a favourite marsh, the 
birds will crowd together on the 
scattered tufts and tussocks 
which even in the worst floods 
usually stick up high and dry 
above the surface of the water. 

It is seldom, however, that 
good sport is to be looked for 
when Mr Snipe is reduced to 
huddling uncomfortably with 
his kind on a resting-place 
whose dimensions must be 
measured in inches. Everything 
is against the sportsman. In 
the first place, the mere fact of 
their being together in numbers 
in a small space is enough to 
render the inhabitants of each 
little island unapproachable, 
even if the attack did not 
involve much splashing and 
floundering through the sur- 
rounding water. Secondly, I 
have always noticed that the 
sound of a shot echoing over 
the surface of water has a 
magical effect on all the snipe 
within earshot. I found this 
out shooting around the margin 
of a large shallow mere. Though 
fully three-quarters of a mile 
broad, a few shots fired on one 
side on a calm day were usually 
sufficient to put up the majority 
of the birds hidden amongst 
the rushes on the other, and it 
rarely repaid me to shoot my 
way round to the opposite shore. 
Curiously enough, the duck and 
teal which always lurked around 
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the pool did not seem half so 
intolerant of the crack of 
Schultze, for whenever I took 
the trouble to make the com- 
plete circuit, it was seldom that 
one or two were not added to 
the bag from the very ground 
which nervous little Gallinago 
had thought it best to evacuate 
long before. I know several 
places where the wet rushy 
meadows that form most of the 
shooting- ground are nearly 
always turned into these snipe- 
haunted archipelagos late in 
the season ; and precious irrit- 
ating localities they are, for 
the more snipe they hold the 
wilder will the birds be, and the 
more necessary will it be to flush 
them, if you do not wish to leave 
half the stock on your beat un- 
shot at. From what I have 
written the flushing business 
may seem an easy thing enough, 
if a single shot be sufficient to 
put up every bird. But the 
worst of it is, that you never 
know when every bird is up. 
Many a time will you find that 
the best sport of the day will 
be had in bogs and wet fields, 
from which, at your first entry 
into them, a preliminary and 
most disheartening exodus of 
snipe took place. If—and this 
is always an “if” worth test- 
ing—a fair number have re- 
mained behind, you may have 
a chance at almost every one. 
So it is with flooded, tuft- 
studded ground. There are 
days on which a single bird, or 
perhaps two birds, will elect to 
remain on each little islet in- 
stead of joining their com- 
panions in the scurry and 
rush that will most surely wel- 
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come your approach. These 
individuals will nearly always 
lie fairly well, sometimes like 
stones, and, in the latter case, 
great should be the execution, 
for except snow, no background 
—to be Irish again — makes 
snipe look bigger and blacker 
and easier to hit than water. 
You must wade for them, there 
is no help for it, and cold work 
it will sometimes be, though no 
ill effects need be feared unless 
you loiter about afterwards, or 
are naturally prone to cold and 
rheumatism, in which case you 
will do well to avoid snipe- 
shooting altogether. It is im- 
possible to keep dry all day if 
you really mean to pursue the 
sport as a sport, and not merely 
to take a piece of bog or marsh 
incidentally when after other 
game. 

I shall not enter too fully 
into this question; but a word 
of caution on this head is 
especially applicable when 
floods are under consideration. 
Let me then earnestly impress 
on the reader, and especially 
the young reader, the absolute 
necessity of continual and rapid 
movement when once the feet 
and legs have become wet. It 
is simple suicide for a man to 
paddle all day from one bog to 
another, or perhaps to cross 
and recross brooks and wet 
ditches, and then, as so many 
do, sit down for a pipe, or 
twenty minutes’ rest and chat, 
very likely on the sodden 
ground, or at best a log of 
wet timber. If you are tired, 
go home; if you must smoke 
(and I confess that even the 
most glorious day’s snipe-shoot- 
ing would be but an uneasy 
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affair to me without the weed), 
puff away as you march, and 
don’t forget to carry your pipe 
in the left corner of your mouth, 
or many snipe will you miss, 
and perhaps not a few teeth 
will you loosen as you bring 
your gun up with a jump 
against the tightly held briar. 
Of course you must call a halt 
for the midday snack ; but even 
then it is far wiser not to allow 
yourself the luxury of a seat. 
Even if you have escaped get- 
ting wet, snipe weather is usu- 
ally sharp weather, and after 
all it is almost as pleasant to 
munch a Spartan lunch be- 
tween foot-warming stamps on 
the ground, as to sit shivering 
on a cold stone, a cordial in- 
vitation to all the germs, aches, 
and pains that seem to hang 
most about poor fallen man 
when he is bent on having a 
good time. Snipe-shooting is 
not a comfortable sport. Un- 
less you are naturally drawn 
towards it, you will find it an 
intensely uncomfortable one. 
Unless, again, you are physi- 
cally equal to the demands it 
will make upon your strength, 
and careful to observe the pre- 
cautions that alone can resist 
the insidious attacks of damp 
and cold on your health, it will 
be actually dangerous. But if, 
on the other hand, you are 
keen, careful, and in sound 
health, you may enjoy its de- 
lights up to the very end of 
a long life, of which perhaps 
it will, on looking back, have 
formed no small part of the 
pleasure. 

But I digress. The reader 
will perhaps pardon the crime 
when he reflects that he has 
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not only to think of the snipe 
in times of frost or flood, but 
that their human pursuer is 
also greatly concerned in the 
effects of these chilly pheno- 
mena on himself. There is no 
sadder spectacle in the world 
than that of a man whose love 
for any particular sport has 
outlasted his health and 
strength. Nor will it lighten 
the sorrow of such a one 
to think that he might still 
be treading the moors and 
marshes, or still perhaps be 
swinging twenty foot of green- 
heart over his favourite pools in 
the far north, or doing anything 
else that it almost breaks his 
heart not to be able to do now, 
if he had only been a little more 
careful of himself in his walk- 
ing and wading and taking his 
ease. And now revenons a nos 


—bécassines. 
In many places where good 


feeding-ground is at a distance 
from good resting-places there 
is a regular flight of snipe 
at nightfall in any weather. 
In some parts of Ireland it is a 
common poaching trick to sit 
up round small springs visited 
in this manner, and to wait until 
sufficient birds have collected 
to make a shot in the dark 
tolerably certain of success. 
Even in their nightly flight to 
the same small patch of wet 
ground, snipe sustain their 
solitary nature by arriving not 
in a body, but in ones and 
twos. The suddenness with 
which they will drop from the 
gloom above to the chosen 
place is positively startling 
to the waiting human being. 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey says 
that he has always heard their 
VOL. CLXXV.—NO. MLXII. 
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cry in the air before actually 
seeing them descend; but my 
experience is that this usually 
means they have detected your 
presence, and in that case do 
not descend at all. Anyhow, 
once on the ground, they are 
as silent as the grave, and even 
in the brightest moonlight it 
is nearly hopeless to attempt 
to make them out as they feed. 
Apparently it is not long before 
the attractions of the place are 
exhausted, for soon they will 
flit off one by one, invariably 
“ ptchaking ” as they spring on 
the wing, and very often con- 
tinuing their song until it dies 
away in the distance. A snipe- 
frequented marsh is a perfect 
chorus of their cries at night. 
It has been supposed that the 
squeak, so familiar to the sports- 
man, is a note of alarm; but it 
is the one emitted by the bird 
at all times, and a very striking 
sound it is when heard ringing 
through the dead silence of a 
lonely moor at midnight. Since 
the two other notes that consti- 
tute his répertotre are only used 
in the breeding season, thesports- 
man may shoot snipe year after 
year without ever hearing them. 

Mention has been casually 
made above of odd places in 
which snipe may occasionally 
be found. These are so various 
that it is scarcely too much to 
say that there is no spot from 
which a snipe may not be 
flushed, provided only that it 
is either moist itself or some- 
where near wet ground. In- 
deed, considering that humidity 
is absolutely necessary to the 
bird’s existence, it is somewhat 
a misnomer to call any such 
spot an “odd place” at all. 

2Q 
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So that from beginning to end 
of a day’s walk after snipe, the 
shooter will not do wrong to be 
always ready. 

If, on arriving at an un- 
snipey-looking tract, it is your 
custom to shoulder your gun, 
and perhaps continue in a loud 
voice an argument that com- 
menced at breakfast-time, you 
will be surprised on reflecting 
afterwards on your day’s sport 
at the number of single snipe 
which occur to you as having 
gone off unshot at from “odd 
places.” However, snipe have 
been seen in situations which 
really do merit the appellation 
“odd” from their unexpected- 
ness. It is no uncommon thing, 
for instance, for them to resort 
to the tideway during hard 
weather, there to feed in com- 
pany with species to which 
they are evidently closely allied, 
such as knots and dunlin, al- 
ways, however, returning to dry 
land to rest after their meal, 
when they may frequently be 
flushed from the dry bent grass 
so often flourishing just above 
high-water-mark. Thelate Mr 
Thompson records a nightly 
visitation of snipe to some ex- 
cavations in progress right in 
the centre of the town of 
Belfast. 


Still more strange is 
a haunt reported by Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, the as yet dry 
bed of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, where he witnessed snipe 
feeding, as he says, “ within a 
few yards of machinery and 


navvies.” I myself have seen 
both a full snipe and a jack at 
dinner together in the gutter 
of the High Street of a country 
town, the jack refusing to quit 
long after his bigger but more 
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timorous relative had _ been 
frightened away by my near 
approach. Even a flying visit 
to London is not unknown to 
the incorrigible little vagrant, 
though surely the mighty city 
never harboured a more incon- 
gruous addition to her cen- 
sus amongst all the mixed 
horde of wanderers who claim 
her hospitality for a night. 
Snipe have often been flushed 
in quiet parts of the suburbs, 
the last occasion recorded being 
at Hurlingham on November 
24, 1898, when the bird rose 
from the edge of a path trav- 
ersing a market-garden. Ob- 
servant persons being in a 
minority, no doubt many in- 
stances have never been re- 
ported,—indeed it is probable 
that the proportionof Londoners 
who would know a snipe if 
they saw one anywhere except 
on the dinner-table is small 
enough. 

To judge by the frequency of 
their visits, migrant birds do 
not appear to have any par- 
ticular dread of large towns, 
though their stay is naturally 
of the shortest. The files of 
‘The Field’ relate innumerable 
instances of such confidence, or, 
as it most probably is, ignor- 
ance as to the nature of the 
extraordinary scenery which 
the very much country cousin 
sees around him. It is not un- 
likely that the glare of a city 
seen from the heights above 
by the travelling birds may 
actually attract them to a 
nearer inspection. Beyond a 
doubt the Scolopacide are 
particularly moth-like in the 
irresistible influence exercised 
on them by brilliant light: no 
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small portion of the victims 
found by lighthouse - keepers 
dashed to death against the 
blazing lenses of their lan- 
terns belong to this family. 
To woodcock especially a strong 
glare is a powerful magnet, 
though science does not seem 
to have any explanation to 
offer as to why this and other 
night -loving birds should be 
drawn to blind their beauti- 
ful limpid eyes with the light 
of which they are naturally so 
intolerant. I once watched for 
a long time a fine woodcock 
flitting silently about the lamp- 
lit entrance of the busy Great 
Western station at Exeter, only 
a few yards above the noisy 
cabs and carriages and bustling 
human-kind which rendered the 
place, one would think, a 


horrible pandemonium to the 
lonely 


creature. The bird 
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seemed to know perfectly well 
what it was about, and though 
making occasional excursions 
off into the gloom, it always 
returned to its apparently ab- 
sorbing contemplation of the 
steady glow of the gas-lamps. 
On another occasion a woodcock 
blundered against the window 
of a hotel I was staying in 
in a small Welsh town, evident- 
ly attracted by the lamplight 
streaming through the vn- 
blinded window. I could have 
secured the bird as it fell all of 
a heap; but after observing it a 
few moments, it recovered and 
stole away into the darkness, 
no doubt wondering, as many 
more learned beings have 
wondered, at the vast number 
of things there are in the 
world “which no feller can 
understand.” 
ScoLOPAX. 
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WHIG AND TORY-—THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PARTIES— 
WATCHWORDS VERSUS POLICY — LORD ACTON — A EULOGY OF MR 
GLADSTONE—THE DANGERS OF READING—A GREAT HISTORIAN—THE 
ART AND SCIENCE OF TRANSLATION. 


Since the titles Whig and 
Tory were first invented they 
have stood for differing prin- 
ciples and contradictory poli- 
cies. The Whig, for instance, 
having long been the sturdy 
champion of war, has dwindled 
at last to the soft-hearted up- 
holder of peace at any price. 
The Tory, who in the popular 
imagination is a bloodthirsty 
ogre, waiting to eat up the 
people, has nevertheless carried 
reform in the teeth of his oppo- 
nents; and though he has al- 
ways been charged with a base 


love of privilege, he has again 
and again been called upon to 
protect the working man from 
the greedy encroachment of 


middle-class employers. But 
while the changing circum- 
stances of history have affected 
the shifting opinions of parties 
upon this measure or upon that, 
Whig and Tory have still pre- 
served their essential differences, 
and they may be appropriately 
used to-day to denote the two 
opposing parties in the State. 
Boswell once told Johnson that 
Eld, a Staffordshire Whig, had 
said to him, “A Tory was a 
creature generated between a 
non-juring parson and one’s 
grandmother.” To which John- 
son replied, “And I have al- 
ways said that the first Whig 
was the Devil.” We are not 
disposed to quarrel ‘with either 


definition. Your grandmother 
is always by so many years 
better than yourself; and as 
Boswell properly observed, “‘the 
Devil was the first who resisted 
power : 


‘ Better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven.’” 


But this conversation be- 
tween Boswell and Dr Johnson 
gives a clue to one permanent 
difference between Whig and 
Tory. The one has a profound 
respect for tradition ; the other 
is confident that he can devise 
in ten minutes a better system 
than that which the collected 
wisdom of years has laboriously 
framed. The Tory looks upon 
existing institutions with a 
loyal reverence; he _ believes 
that the Crown and the Church 
fulfil the purpose for which 
they are designed; and he 
thinks it no shame to bend a 
willing knee before the throne 
of authority. If he admit the 
necessity of change, it is for 
the sake of reaction, that the 
mischief done by the other side 
may be the more easily re- 
paired. But he is conscien- 
tiously opposed to revolution, 
and would rather “bear the 
ills he has than fly to others 
that he knows not of.” The 
Whig, on the other hand, 
knows neither doubt nor 
timidity. He ignores history, 
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and flouts the past. A sturdy 
optimism convinces him that 
every change is for the better. 
He is as violent an iconoclast 
as a “restoring” architect. He 
would batter the defences of 
an ancient constitution with 
the same gaiety of heart 
wherewith our eminent archi- 
tects have been wont to ex- 
plode an unsafe edifice. Now 
and again dynamite has been 
found necessary to complete 
the work of eating time, and, 
as the architect does not 
scruple to destroy what he is 
asked to restore, so the Whig, 
if he could, would save the 
State by the blood of revolu- 
tion. Contemptuous of the 
past, and indifferent to the 
future, he forgets that by a 
single act of destruction he 
may undo that which many 
generations have achieved ; and 
while he laughs to scorn the 
ancient maxim that the king 
can do no wrong, he is passion- 
ately convinced that the “en- 
lightened” politician is always 
in the right. Yet history will 
find no excuse for his op- 
position to reverence and tra- 
dition. It will coldly expose 
the truth that he did not fore- 
see the results of his own action, 
and will provide an efficient 
warning for his descendants. 
If only the modern Whig, or 
Radical, if he prefers the name, 
would remember the words of 
Burke, before he determined to 
tinker the constitution, how 
much better it would be for us 
all! “Men little think,” said 
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the greatest of Whigs, “how 
immorally they act in rashly 
meddling with what they do 
not understand. Their delusive 
good intention is no sort of ex- 
cuse for their presumption. 
These who truly mean well 
must be fearful of acting ill.” 
If Burke had always written 
to this admirable purpose, he 
would better have deserved the 
title of Tory than any of his 
contemporaries. 

But the real difference be- 
tween the two parties is admir- 
ably expressed in a letter of 
Lord Acton’s! to Miss Glad- 
stone. ‘“‘ Perissent les colonies 
plutét que les principes,’ ex- 
presses the sort of thing 
Liberalism means and Toryism 
rejects.” Thus wrote Lord 
Acton, who understood as 
clearly as any one the aspira- 
tions of his party, and we are 
content to take him at his 
word. The Whig, indeed, must 
have his watchword ; he must 
be governed by a motto. Good 
government is not enough for 
him; the prosperity of his 
country is not enough for him ; 
he is disappointed if at every 
turn of policy he do not illus- 
trate a trite maxim, or believe 
himself a fitting subject for a 
moral oleograph. But in con- 
sequence of this patient adher- 
ence to watchwords, the Whig 
is driven into a negation of 
facts. Were he born and bred 
in a vacuum, he would do no 
harm. He cannot bear the 
stress of the political arena, 
where his opponents use other 
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weapons than principles, other 
maxims than those which are 
inscribed upon the walls of 
Tabernacles. The Tory strives 
to reach a different goal. It 
is his nature—again we quote 
Lord Acton—‘“to be en- 
tangled in interests, traditions, 
necessities, difficulties, expedi- 
ents, to manage as best one may, 
without creating artificial ob- 
stacles in the shape of dogma, or 
superfluous barriers of general 
principle.” This pronouncement, 
which Lord Acton did not mean 
for a compliment, appears to us 
a lofty panegyric. For it says, 
in effect, that to the Tory 
Government is an art, not a 
sentiment: that the Tory, re- 
cognising the forces which are 
opposed to him, is determined 
not to flatter his own sensi- 
bility, but to do the best for his 
country. Were Europe dis- 


armed, and all the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Continent sworn 
todo their best for neighbour- 
ing States, then the Whigs 
would have every right, like 
sentimentalists in love or life, 
to pursue emotion for its own 


sake. But with a world in 
arms, traditions, necessities, 
difficulties, must take preced- 
ence of watchwords: it is idle 
to attempt to control a country 
in accordance with a personal 
code. Four centuries ago Machi- 
avelli “released government 
from the restraint of law”; 
and the greatest danger of the 
Whigs is that they forget this 
elementary truth. Government 
is a game played with rules 
and counters of its own; and 
he is the honestest Minister 
who, never confusing life and 
politics, remembers that he 
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is pitted against no mean ad- 
versaries, and that his country, 
not himself, is at stake. 

It is a watchword, then, 
that the Whigs (or Liberals, 
or Radicals) of the day most 
eagerly desire, and, having 
found the watchword, they 
will distort facts until the 
two arein harmony. In other 
words, their method is deduc- 
tive, not inductive, so that 
their science is as unsound as 
their patriotism. Yet no taint 
is as easily acquired as the 
taint of Whiggism. The con- 
troversy which now divides 
the country has turned the 
tone of more than one news- 
paper, and has driven a small 
band of Tories into the enemies’ 
camp. Of this we make no 
complaint. Every man has a 
right to his own opinion upon 
the question of Fiscal Policy, 
especially if he holds it on 
a better ground than that 
some one has murmured the 
blessed word “Cobden” in 
his ear, or assured him that 
there is a sanctity in the 
words “Free Trade.” But it 
is noteworthy that all those 
who have changed their side 
on this one question have gone 
suddenly over upon all. It is 
as though the greed of watch- 
words grows by what it feeds 
on. A Whig in one, a Whig 
in all—that appears inevitable. 
The stout Tories who disap- 
prove of Retaliation or Pref- 
erence disapprove on similar 
grounds of the employment of 
Chinese Labour in Africa. 
Had they considered the ques- 
tion a year ago, before the lust 
of the maxim had got hold 
of them, they would have dis- 
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cussed it upon its merits. They 
would have sought out the 
necessities, the difficulties, the 
possible expedients of the case ; 
though they would have rec- 
ognised that Chinese labour 
need be no more than a tem- 
porary shift, they would have 
approved its employment on 
the ground that the situation 
imposed it; and they would 
have remembered that Lord 
Milner, who is entitled at least 
to a respectful hearing, had 
pronounced eloquently in its 
favour. But they did none of 
these things. They merely 
murmured the word “ Slavery,” 
and believed themselves superior 
to the rest of the world. In 
brief, they behaved less like 
statesmen than like philan- 
thropists, “those steel machines 
of the devil’s own make,” as 
Hawthorn called them. It 
might have been proved that 
Chinese Labour would not pay, 
or that it deprived the honest 
Kaffir of his legitimate toil, or 
that it interfered with the pros- 
perity of the white man. But 
the new-made Whigs did not at- 
tempt to oppose the ordinance 
on its merits: even they knew 
that the Chinese could not be 
both bad and good, that the 
same Kaffir could not at one 
and the same time be under- 
ground in the mines and tilling 
the fields of the Boers. How- 
ever, they had got their watch- 
word — Slavery —and with a 
fine contempt for facts, they 
joined the men, whom last year 
they distrusted, in obscuring 
the issue. ‘Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners,” 
and it is astonishing how 
pleasant a companion Sir Henry 
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Campbell-Bannerman appears 
to those who, a brief year ago, 
honestly and properly deplored 
his monstrous denunciation of 
“methods of barbarism.” Yet 
he is the same man to-day as 
yesterday. He has merely got 
a brand-new maxim. 

But ever since Fox gloated 
over the defeat of the British 
arms the Whig has professed 
an indecent joy at any slight 
put upon his countrymen, 
while at the same time he is 
the eager champion of every 
one else. When before the 
South African War the English 
in the Transvaal demanded the 
franchise, the Liberals at home 
were indignant at their pre- 
sumption, and applauded the 
obstinate refusal of Mr Kruger. 
Now, when the Chinese are 
destined to work in the mines, 
an eminent Whig, Sir Henry 
Johnston, insists that “the 
yellow man, if he goes, must 
go with the same righ*s of 
citizenship as the white man.” 
In other words, the privileges 
which it was presumptuous of 
one white man—the English- 
man—to ask of another—the 
Boer—are the obvious and in- 
disputable birthright of the 
yellow man. Human folly, it 
would seem, can scarce go 
further; yet all things are 
possible to the earnest soul, 
which, fed upon watchwords, 
hungers not after truth, but 
after its own glorification. 


It is pleasant to turn from 
the follies of Liberalism to so 
wise an exponent of its prin- 
ciples as Lord Acton, whose 
Letters to Miss Gladstone, al- 
ready quoted, give us a better 
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measure of the most elusive of 
men than hitherto has been 
vouchsafed. Now, Lord Acton 
was a Liberal who perfectly 
understood the limits of his 
creed. Liberty was the passion 
of his life, and had he ever 
written a great work he would 
have been Liberty’s historian. 
But in all matters of policy he 
was guided by faith rather than 
by sight. ‘ Politics come nearer 
religion with me,” he wrote; “a 
party is more like a church, 
error more like heresy, preju- 
dice more like sin, than I find 
it to be with better men.” He 
would decide all things by prin- 
ciple, like the true Whig. He 
would surrender nothing to 
opportunity. Had he been 
logical, he would have cheer- 
fully witnessed the downfall of 
England, if only his political 
creed survived the shock. And 


his political creed was Mr Glad- 
stone. For the others he had 
but a small esteem. Mr Mor- 
ley, a “bald Cobdenite,” was 
little to his mind, and there 
was scarce one of the party 
whom he did not mistrust or 


despise. But he was ready to 
follow wherever Mr Gladstone 
would lead him, although he 
sometimes deplored the moder- 
ation of his leader. If at first 
he was disposed to support Sir 
Bartle Frere, on the ground 
that “it was not merely a ques- 
tion of Empire but of lives,” 
he soon renounced him; and, 
had he been able, he would 
cheerfully have left Egypt to 
her fate. Indeed, he would 
gladly have surrendered the 
whole Empire for a principle, 
forgetting that, if the Empire 
were enslaved, there would be no 
chance to indulge those dreams 
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of Liberty—‘the absence of 
accountability to any temporal 
authority ”"—which always en- 
grossed him. 

The truth is, Lord Acton 
was more at home in the 
study than in the forum. He 
was always a student rather 
than a politician. There is 
scarcely a page in this volume 
of letters which does not make 
his predilection clear. Above 
all, he was dominated by a 
love of knowledge for its own 
sake. Of the vast stores which 
he accumulated in his brain he 
made no practical use. He 
surveyed vast periods as other 
men contemplate years; yet 
his wide outlook, his liberal 
view of history, did not profit 
the world. The treatise upon 
Liberty, which he sketched in 
his youth, and which Miss 
Gladstone called “the Madonna 
of the Future,” justified the 
title which she gave it. In this 
age, wherein the most of men do 
and say more than they need, 
we would not reproach even 
so learned a scholar as Lord 
Acton, because he built no 
worthy monument to himself. 
But it is not uninteresting to 
consider why so well-cultivated 
a tree produced so little fruit. 

In the first place, Lord 
Acton’s reputation was always 
so far ahead of him that it 
must have seemed a hopeless 
task to overtake it. From the 
very first he was great not for 
what he had done, but for what 
he was going to do; and he 
must have felt that he could 
achieve nothing great enough 
to satisfy his admirers. The 
many hostages which he had 
given to fortune were, in 
Bacon’s phrase, “impediments 
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to great enterprises, whether 
of virtue or mischief”; and, 
though he was made a peer at 
thirty-five, though he received 
all the honour which ornamen- 
tal degrees could confer upon 
him, though he died a professor 
at the university which had 
closed its doors against him in 
his youth, he left nothing be- 
hind him but a vast library 
and a packet of magazine 
articles. But it was not merely 
his reputation which checked his 
production. It is probable 
that, like most polyglots, he 
wrote with difficulty. He, to 
whom three languages have an 
equal value, may perhaps be 
excused if he make no use of 
any of them. None, save the 
vainest optimist, ever set his 
thoughts upon paper without 
difficulty, and the difficulty is 
immeasurably increased when 
three or four idioms conflict in 
the brain. Moreover, vast 
learning is the foe of expres- 
sion. A scholar who is deter- 
mined to exhaust human know- 
ledge before he begins to write, 
is likely to die without a word 
written. The best books are 
but a compromise between 
knowledge and ignorance, and 
the mind which either cannot 
or will not divine as well as 
discover, too often remains in- 
active. Thus it was with Lord 
Acton. He packed the treasure- 
house of his brain with the 
wealth of all the ages, and 
then lost the only key which 
might have unlocked it. 

He was a scientific historian, 
who believed it puerile to de- 
pend upon printed authorities. 
He had a cordial hatred of “the 
picturesque scenery of the 
historians of sense.” Froude 
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and Carlyle were as nothing 
in his eyes, and no writer satis- 
fied him who did not rigidly 
suppress himself. “The busi- 
ness of historians,” said he, “is 
to get out of the way, and, like 
the man who plays Punch, to 
concentrate attention on their 
personages.” He acknowledges 
that Seeley escaped the sin of 
picturesqueness; but, on the 
other hand, he complains that 
the author of the ‘ Expansion of 
England’ made too much of 
the actors in the drama. For 
Seeley, in Lord Acton’s opinion, 
“discerned no Whiggism, but 
only Whigs.” And then, as 
if to prove that consistency 
is not, Lord Acton identifies 
modern history with Mr Glad- 
stone, and makes no attempt 
to get behind his hero to the 
ideas which he represents. The 
single figure whom he always 
discerns on the horizon is Mr 
Gladstone; it is Mr Gladstone 
who for him dominates both 
religion and politics, who is at 
once both flag and faith; and 
the extravagant estimate here 
made of the Liberal statesman 
is a strange comment upon the 
theory and practice of Lord 
Acton. We have been told 
again and again that the true 
value of scientific history lies 
in the light which it throws 
upon the affairs of to-day. 
And here we have a scientific 
historian giving us his views 
upon Mr Gladstone. The ac- 
cumulated knowledge of all 
ages and many countries in- 
spired Lord Acton to a pane- 
gyric which not even Mr John 
Morley, that ‘“‘ bald Cobdenite,” 
could echo. As you read it, 
you begin to wonder whether 
Lord Acton was a man of 
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science after all, or whether 
the scientific method of re- 
search has any power to steady 
the human judgment. On one 
occasion Lord Acton warns 
Miss Gladstone of the dis- 
appointment in store for her, 
if she turns from the speeches 
delivered by Mr Gladstone in 
1868 to the Bristol addresses of 
Burke. “They [the speeches 
of Burke] will seem poor to 
you in comparison,” he remarks 
simply; but in the end he 
admits with Charles Sumner 
that “Burke legislated from 
those hustings,” and he aliows 
the denunciator of the French 
Revolution a humble place at 
Gladstone’s side. They are, in 
fact, “the only two men of 
that stature in our political 
history.” This comparison, ex- 
travagant though it be, might 
pass, since to Burke, as to 
Gladstone, words were above 
deeds. But presently Lord 
Acton lets himself go, and 
composes such a eulogy of his 
revered leader as is at open 
defiance to all his cherished 
theories. 


“Hereafter,” says he magnilo- 
uently, “when our descendants 
shall stand before the slab that is 
not yet laid among the monuments 
of famous Englishmen, they will say 
that Chatham knew how to inspire 
a nation with his energy, but was 
rly furnished with knowledge and 
ideas ; that the capacity of Fox was 
never proved in office, though he 
was the first of debaters; that Pitt, 
the strongest of ministers, was among 
the weakest of legislators; that no 
Foreign Secretary has equalled Cann- 
ing, but that he showed no other ad- 
ministrative ability ; that Peel, who 
excelled as an administrator,a debater, 
and a tactician, fell everywhere short 
of genius ; and that the highest merits 
of the five without their drawbacks 
were united in Mr Gladstone.” 
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After this amusing piece of flat- 
tery you cannot but exclaim, 
Alas for Scientific History ! 
Was it to pass such a tirade 
as this that Lord Acton pierced 
through men to grasp ideas, 
and held firmly to the chain 
which is said to link the history 
of to-day with the history of 
the past? Nor is the worst 
told. Lord Acton presently 
confesses that “‘ Bonaparte must 
have possessed the same mas- 
tery of infinite detail” as Glad- 
stone, in whom “there is all 
the resource and policy of the 
heroes of Carlyle’s worship.” 
Finally, neither Hamilton nor 
Cavour, neither Turgot nor 
Roon, neither Clay nor Thiers, 
neither Berryer nor Webster, 
neither Guizot nor Rodowitz 
reached his level ‘‘in the three 
elements of greatness com- 
bined, the man, the power, and 
the result—character, genius, 
and success.” In these words, 
said Lord Acton, “you shall 
hear the roll of the ages.” 
Without being scientific _his- 
torians we may hazard a guess 
that the ages shall roll to quite 
another tune. 

But on one point there is no 
doubt. Lord Acton was an 
omnivorous reader. One of his 
friends tells us that he con- 
sumed an octavo volume a-day, 
as often as not in German. 
This faculty of absorption is 
rare indeed, and it is most 
noteworthy in Lord Acton, be- 
cause it shaped and limited his 
genius. Though he was never 
a pedant, though his mind was 
always fresh and alert, though 
it was a necessity of his being 
to mix in the world, he tottered 
under the vast weight of his 
reading. It was this habit, no 
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doubt, which hampered his 
power of expression, and which 
defined the direction of his 
energy. In other words, if he 
knew too much to write him- 
self, no one could have been 
more helpful, both by tempera- 
ment and talent, in inspiring 
others to write. And this was 
the function which he most 
admirably discharged from the 
professorial chair. But though 
he read so much, or perhaps 
because he read so much, his 
judgment upon literature was 
rarely sound. The place which 
George Eliot held in English 
literature is by this time as- 
sured, and only a disservice is 
done to her memory by indis- 
creet praise such as Lord 
Acton’s. “If Sophocles or 


Cervantes had lived in the light 
of our culture,” he wrote, “if 
Dante had _ prospered like 
Manzoni, George Eliot might 


have had a rival.” This un- 
measured eulogy is but a scant 
kindness, and it reminds us of 
the outrage done, after Mac- 
aulay, by many criticasters to 
the memory of the exquisite 
Miss Austen, who are wont 
to claim for her a place by 
Shakespeare’s side. 

Lord Acton, however, was 
saved from the worst perils of 
reading, because he was not 
merely a scholar but a man of 
the world. And, though we 
may deplore that he withheld 
from us the results of his re- 
search, we can only conclude 
that he was the happier for the 
knowledge which he possessed, 
and for the help which he 
could give to the less richly 
endowed. But for the most of 
men reading has its dangers as 
well as its pleasures. There is 
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no more essential virtue in con- 
suming an octavo volume than 
in eating a mutton-chop. Bacon 
says that reading makes a full 
man, but sometimes from a full 
mug (or man) no drop runs 
over, and the contents are use- 
less. The essence of reading is 
sincerity. Each man must 
discover for himself what it is 
necessary that he should read, 
since he who turns over an- 
other’s best hundred books 
loses at once his time and his 
honesty. After all, nothing 
belongs to you that does not 
correspond to your tempera- 
ment; and the scholar who 
surrounds himself with books 
which he can never make his 
own, incurs the reproach that 
he is “not cultivated but only 
manured.” The wisest readers, 
perhaps, have been desultory. 
No one, for instance, ever made 
a better use of books than 
Montaigne; yet he never put 
himself to read a book in his 
life, and he was the bitterest 
foe that ever pedants had. 
He loved Liberty as ardently 
as Lord Acton himself; but he 
loved Idleness still better, and 
he would not surrender this 
happiness even for the wisdom 
of Plutarch. But when the 
whim came upon him, and he 
found the book he wanted, 
he suffered no _ distraction, 
and the result is that 
his ‘Essays’ are the book of a 
bookish man. He would doubt- 
less have resented the epithet, 
but he cannot escape the con- 
sequences of his temperament ; 
and, bitterly as he hated those 
who were fed upon literature, he 
would not have understood him- 
self half so well as he did had 
he not seen his own character- 
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istics mirrored in the work 
of the ancients. Seneca and 
Plutarch were, in fact, indis- 
pensable to Montaigne’s under- 
standing; and it is precisely 
for this reason that he read 
them with so fine a profit to 
himself. But to the omnivorous 
and industrious reader all books 
are equal. He finds a kind of 
holiness in print, and from 
sheer vacancy of mind will pore 
over match-boxes, paper bags, 
or halfpenny journals, if per- 
chance he have not at hand the 
last product of the circulating 
library. He would be better 
employed at almost any game 
than in spoiling his eyesight 
over a printed page. [For he 
is as little able to comprehend 
what he reads as to make a 
wise choice of books. The truth 
is, that reading is a rare and 
delicate art. “Some books,” 
said Bacon, “are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and 
digested.” But the careless 
reader digests nothing, and 
obstinately swallows whole the 
very volumes which the wise 
will taste most fastidiously. 
Hence it follows that Lord 
Acton’s example is not one to 
follow. He, being a reader of 
genius, was a law unto him- 
self. The average man, who 
boasts as much learning as is 
imposed by Act of Parliament, 
will always be able to employ 
himself more profitably than 
upon books. After all, hypocrisy 
is a worse sin than ignorance, 
and pedantry is the very vice 
of learning. 
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Montaigne, as we have said, 
was not easily held captive by 
a book. In his childhood he 
gave up all other diversions to 
read Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 
but it was so rare an event that 
he solemnly records it. And 
again he writes, towards the 
end of his life, “I have lately 
been reading the history of 
Tacitus quite through, without 
interrupting it with anything 
else, which but seldom happens 
with me, i: being twenty years 
since I have kept to any one 
book an hour together.” <A 
higher compliment Montaigne 
could not pay, nor has paid, 
to any author, and Tacitus 
deserves even this exclusive 
praise. Secure of his position 
among the great historians of 
the world, Tacitus still dictates 
philosophy to the politician, 
and shows, in spite of the 
scientific historian, that truth 
and epigram are not incom- 
patible. But there is one ad- 
venturer whom Tacitus more 
than any other writer has 
obstinately defied, and that is 
the translator. His very difli- 
culty has tempted hundreds ; 
yet he is still unconquered, 
since it cannot be said that 
Professor Ramsay,! expert and 
erudite as he is, has come off 
victorious. At the same time, 
Professor Ramsay’s work has 
many merits: it is the fruit of 
patient and sincere learning; 
in sense it keeps as close as 
possible to the original; but 
it must be confessed that it 
misses the marvellous style, 
the miraculous concision, the 
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rapid epigram, which dis- 
tinguish the masterpiece of 
Tacitus. To allow so much, 
however, is to say no more than 
that it is a translation, and 
if, like all the others, it still 
baffles the general reader, it 
should prove of great value to 
the scholar, 

What, then, is the supreme 
difficulty of translation? Dry- 
den, far better in theory than 
in practice, has defined it ac- 
curately enough. The trans- 
lator, says he in effect, must be 
master not only of the language 
from which he translates, but 
of his own. Yet “there are 
many,” he adds, “ who under- 
stand Greek and Latin and yet 
are ignorant of their mother- 
tongue.” This explains why, 
for the most part, scholars 
translate the classics so ill. 
They know the last secrets of 
Latin and Greek; they are 
quick to distinguish one par- 
ticle from another; they are 
sensitive to the slenderest 
nuance of tense or mood; but 
they have a poor perception of 
what Dryden calls “the pro- 
prieties and delicacies of the 
English.” And as for these, 
again we quote Dryden, “’tis 
impossible even for a good wit 
to understand and practise them 
without the help of a liberal 
education, long reading, and 
digesting of those few good 
authors we have amongst us, 
the knowledge of men and 
manners, the freedom of habi- 
tudes and conversation with 
the best company of both 
sexes; and, in short, without 
wearing off the rust he con- 
tracted while he was laying in 
a stock of learning.” Few 
scholars are able to wear off 
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this rust, and thus it is that 
our scholarly translations are 
sometimes difficult to read. 
But there is another reason 
why the scholar is not always 
the best translator. He sees 
so much in his author’s text 
that he cannot put it all into 
English ; he is so familiar with 
the foreign construction that 
he cannot shake off its tram- 
mels, and accordingly he makes 
the words of his own tongue 
dance to another tune. They 
do not remember the wise 
caution of Horace— 


“Nec verbum verbo curatis reddere, 
fidus 
Interpres.” 


On the other hand, when a 
man of letters essays to Eng- 
lish a Greek or Latin classic, 
he is too apt to forget his text, 
and to compose an original 
work upon the given theme. 
We have said that Dryden 
was wiser in theory than in 
precept, and in prose at any 
rate his age produced no 
memorable translation. The 
persons of quality whom he 
enrolled to help his enterprises 
failed in knowledge both of the 
dead languages and of their 
own tongue. Indeed, there is 
but one period of our history in 
which the art of translation 
flourished. The Elizabethans 
attacked strange tongues with 
the same recklessness of cour- 
age wherewith they discovered 
new worlds. They made the 
masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome their own, as their brother 
adventurers annexed our dis- 
tant colonies. Now, at first 
sight, it might seem that they 
were singularly ill-equipped for 
their task. The most of them 
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knew no more Latin and Greek 
than William Shakespeare. 
But they were not abashed at 
their ignorance. If North 
knew no Greek, he knew French 
well enough, and with Amyot’s 
help he made the best version 
of Plutarch that we have. 
Again, why is it that to him, 
who is no scholar, the version 
of Thucydides made out of 
French by Thomas Nicholls in 
1550 has a rhythm and no- 
bility which is denied to the 
classic work of Hobbes? Even 
Tacitus did not terrify these 
intrepid translators. Professor 
Ramsay in his introduction does 
ample justice to the ‘Annals,’ 
as Englished by Richard Green- 
wey, and we have no doubt 
that when he considers the 
‘Histories’ he will pay an equal 
tribute to the excellences of Sir 
Henry Savile. 

However, the proof of a 
translator is in the translation, 
and, if we fear that Professor 
Ramsay’s version will not be 
accepted by the general reader, 
it is because his scholarship is 
over-conscientious. He cannot 
forget what he owes to the 
author whom he so loyally 
reveres. He sees in every de- 
fection from the words of 
Tacitus a kind of perfidy; and 
sometimes, when a paraphrase 
might make the meaning clearer 
and the style more appropriate, 
he sacrifices his version to his 
allegiance. For our own part, 
we believe that the best method 
of translating Tacitus into 
English would be to retreat as 
far as possible from his manner, 
to forget his brevity, and to 
find only some liberal equiva- 
lent which would suggest, and 
not present, the original. To 
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produce such a version as 
Tacitus might have produced 
had he been an Englishman 
—that is surely an ideal worth 
realising. In Latin he was 
brief, but would he have been 
so economical of his words had 
he written a modern, unin- 
flected language? We think 
not, and we believe that the 
perfect version, if it ever come, 
will transform not only the 
words but the style of the 
original. 

To show Professor Ramsay 
at his best we will quote the 
famous character of Tiberius, 
which concludes the sixth book 
of the ‘ Annals’ :— 


“‘ His character passed through like 
changes to his fortune. Admirable 
in conduct, and in high esteem, while 
in a private station, or filling com- 
mands under Augustus; dark and 
artful in affecting virtue so long as 
Drusus and Germanicus lived, he pre- 
sented the same mixture of good and 
evil until his mother died. Then 
came a period of fiendish cruelty, but 
masked libertinism, during the days 
when he loved or feared Sejanus: 
until at last freed from all fears, lost 
to all shame, he broke out in wicked- 
ness and wantonness alike, and showed 
himself in no character but his own.” 


As a paraphrase of Tacitus’ 
words, these lines are admir- 
able, though they are lacking 
in colour, though we miss in 
them the thread that holds 
the Latin so tightly together. 
But compare with the version 


of Richard Greenwey, the 
Elizabethan, which, if not quite 
at the level of his style, has 
still merits of its own :— 


“He changeth his manners di- 
versly according to the times. 
Whilst he was a private man, he 
was of good life and credit, and had 
commendations under Augustus. He 
was close and crafty in counterfeit- 
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ing virtues whilst Germanicus and 
Drusus lived : and whilst his mother 
lived he kept a meane sometimes 
good and sometimes bad. For cruelty 
he was infamous ; but lascivious lusts, 
so long as he loved and feared 
Sejanus, secret. In the end he 
burst in to all wickednesse, dis- 
honesty, and reproach; after that 
having cast away shame and feare, 
he governed himselfe wholly according 
unto his owne disposition and nature.” 


Here we have the prose that 
is characteristic of the time, 
and, strangely enough, at least 
a hint of the Tacitean parsi- 
mony. Now, contrast with 
these two versions the trans- 
lation of Messire Achilles de 
Harlay, Conseiller du Roy 
(1644) :— 


“Sa conduite et ses moeurs furent 
differentes: car sa vie et se reputa- 
tion furent excellentes, tandis qu'il 
ne fut que particulier ou qu'il fut 
employé dans les charges sous le com- 
mandement d’Auguste. Il demeura 
couvert et sceut accortement se faire 
passer pour vertueux, tant que Ger- 
manicus et Drusus demeurerent en 
vie. Du vivant de sa mére sa con- 
duite fut meslée de bien et de mal. 
Sa cruauté fut detestable mais ses 
paillardises couvertes tant qu’il ayma 
on craigait Sejan. Et finalement il 
se laissa desbordément emporter et 
sans aucune retenué aux crimes et 
& la saleté tout ensemble, depuis 
quayant banny et la honte et la 
crainte, il ne suivit plus que ses 
propres inclinations.” 


The French, it is true, is half 
a century later than the Eng- 
lish of Greenwey, but it is 
neither noble of itself nor 
does it even readily echo the 
Latin of Tacitus. And so we 
take leave of an _ insoluble 
problem, with gratitude to 
Professor Ramsay for having 
made one more desperate at- 
tempt at its solution. 
Professor Ramsay’s introduc- 
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tion may be recommended with- 
out reserve. Not only does he 
pronounce a wise eulogy upon 
Tacitus, but he analyses with 
much acuteness the experiments 
of his predecessors, while his 
obiter dicta are worthy the 
attention both of the writer 
and scholar. He has much 
to say of English style, and 
he sounds a timely warning 
(with an awful example) “of 
what English may become 
when science has _ banished 
literature from our schools.” 
Moreover, he traces the adven- 
tures of Tacitus in modern 
times. Quoted by Camille Des- 
moulins, the words of Tacitus 
were burned in the Jacobin 
clubs, sixteen centuries after his 
death. Napoleon, enraged at 
the historian’s hatred of tyrants, 
asked M. Suard, the Secretary 
of the Institute, to correct his 
errors; and to his eternal glory 
M. Suard replied that “the 
fame of Tacitus stood too high 
for any one to think of pulling 
it down.” Nor is M. Suard the 
only Frenchman who has de- 
fended the historian’s memory. 
It is Montaigne who has chanted 
the loftiest panegyric. ‘“’Tis 
rather a judgment than a nar- 
ration of history ; there are in 
it more precepts than stories ; 
it is not a book to read, ’tis a 
book to study and learn;... 
tis a nursery of ethic and pol- 
itic discourses, for the use and 
ornament of those who have 
any place in the government of 
the world.” Finally, says he, 
“vous diriez souvent qu’il nous 
peinct, et qu'il nous pince.” 
Which phrase, untranslatable 
as Tacitus’ own prose, is @ 
perfect commentary. 
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UNTIL that great conflict has 
come and gone which will be 
the arbiter of this Empire’s 
fate, a conflict as certain and 
as little provided for as death 
itself, the Peninsula War will 
ever be the war to Britons. 
By that war England, serving 
the whole civilised world, de- 
livered it from service, and 
became herself its master, the 
director of, instead of, as 
hitherto, the unskilful meddler 
in, its affairs. By that war 
British statesmen rid them- 
selves in some measure of that 
expeditionary cacoéthes which, 
breaking out first at Cadiz 
(1625) and Rhé (1627), tor- 


mented them and their country 
for over a century, until its 
contemptible penult on the 
Helder (1798), and climax at 


Walcheren (1809). The timid 
lips, which had never tasted 
anything but froth, then first 
touched the strong liquor of 
solid campaigning, and recog- 
nised the only drink for men 
desirous of doing men’s work. 
Great Britain did not learn the 
art of war in those six years, 
because it is not in Great 
Britain to learn that lesson, 
she being the most unteachable 
of earthly soldiers, bound as 
to the very legs which have 
bestridden the world with the 
“hay-band” and “straw-band” 
of military ineptitude. But 


she learned to go to war, a 
harder national lesson than 
how to make it; she learned 
to risk all when risking a 
little would have lost all; to 
grasp the glowing iron the 
more tightly the hotter it 
grows. She learned that fail- 
ure of a sustained British 
effort is impossible, though 
British Ministers attempt in 
turn, and sometimes all together, 
every known method of achiev- 
ing failure ; that however much 
her destiny may be the sport 
of fools, it is fool-proof. The 
Peninsula War thus made us 
as unconquerable as a nation 
as we are incurable as blun- 
derers, for it freed us from 
subjection to the only real 
vanquisher of nations, despair 
at their own mistakes. In 
brief, by standing for those 
six years against a hurricane, 
Britons got used to the rude 
wind of war, and learned to 
keep their hats on and their 
hair unruffled, blow from what 
airt it may. 1855 and 1899 
attest that we shall never learn 
how to provide for a campaign 
in the field or despair of it at 
home. 

Finally, the Peninsula War 
left its most ineradicable marks 
upon the men who made it. 
The British army which strode 
over the Pyrenees a triumphant 
full-grown man had crept into 
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Lisbon a child—a somewhat 
cowed child—with Blenheim 
and Malplaquet forgotten in 
Fontenoy, in Toulon, in Wal- 
cheren, in the Helder, in York- 
town, Dunkirk, Ostend, and 
Buenos Ayres; and even the 
brilliant flash of the first 
Egypt (1801) drowned in the 
drizzle of the second (1807), and 
that of Maida in the capitula- 
tion of Gaeta. The army was 
“the object of ridicule to every 
other service”;! Hood, and 
even Nelson, had jeered at its 
clumsiness and slowness, and 
boasted that they had beaten 
it at its own game, It had 
been, in fact, in all but valour 
wellnigh the worst army in 
Europe, and was fast becoming 
the worst in history. Its 
soldiers, from being largely 
scraped together by the muck- 
rakes of the crimpers, oiten 
equalled the Continental con- 
scripts in unwillingness, and 
were always inferior to them 
in military preparedness. They 
depended for their equipment 
on swindling contractors, for 
their training on ignorant col- 
onels, for their discipline on 
drunken captains; they were 
as perpetually unfit for war as 
from their crimes unendurable 
in peace. But the fiery furnace 
of the Peninsula War burned 
most of these impurities away. 
The British Army shuffled 
into it what we have seen; 
it marched out of it what we 
see to-day, an army clumsy 
still in war, because its military 
clumsiness is temperamental ; 
ignorant still of war, because 
no human power will ever make 
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it study war until it is at war, 
but so habituated to victory 
that it would regard a hundred 
defeats as only so many steps 
to its eventual, inevitable 
triumph. MHero-worship is the 
religion of armies, and that 
army is nearest salvation which 
has most altars. The gods of 
our military mythology gaze 
down in dozens, in shako, stock, 
and coatee from the temple- 
walls of barrack-room and can- 
teen, and the soldier who looks 
at them daily knows that their 
Asgard is the arid plains of 
Spain. 

Of these tutelars none has 
had more candles burnt in his 
honour than Sir John Moore. 
In the first place, mystery, the 
most irresistible attribute of an 
eidolon, has always hung about 
his shrine. Not one man ina 
million has known much more 
of him than was to be learned 
from the noble quatrains of the 
Irish divinity student, them- 
selves of such mysterious origin 
in Wolfe’s own day as to have 
been ascribed to Byron and 
Campbell in turn. The name 
of Moore has been indissolubly 
connected with Retreat ; indeed 
his battle and death at Corunna 
are vaguely felt to have can- 
onised that operation of war. 
From what he retreated, how- 
ever, and why, have been as 
little known as the life-story of 
Moore himself, and most people 
have thought their duty done 
by him when they have mur- 
mured in his honour the silly 
and false epigram, “Had there 
been no Moore, there would 
have been no Wellington.” 
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To-day, nearly a century 
after his apotheosis, there is an 
avatar of this unknown god of 
British war. In two noble- 
looking volumes Sir Frederick 
Maurice, already Moore’s 
spokesman,' allows him to 
speak for himself—nay, forces 
him to do so—and when he 
pauses, speaks again not softly 
for him. Let it be said at the 
outset that Moore bulks no 
larger in our eyes because of 
the abrupt clearness with 
which he is presented. There 
is much in the diary itself 
which might have been omitted 
without falsifying either His- 
tory or the character of the 
diarist. Moore was a great 


man, but he had his little- 
nesses. Sometimes they showed 
in his actual life ; but mostly he 
kept them under lock and key, 
kept them in fact for his diary, 


which he seems to have con- 
sidered as a private place in 
which a man who seldom acted 
hastily might be hasty, in which 
a man who was usually noble 
might occasionally be ignoble. 
Metal so glowing as his must 
give off recrement: Moore pre- 
ferred that his should spume in 
his diary rather than his life, 
and could never have intended 
that that should be presented 
as his public habit which was 
but his private relief. But Sir 
Frederick Maurice will abate 
him nothing. His powerful 
incantation brings up the old 
man, indeed, but, more ruthless 
than that of the Witch of 
Endor, will not allow him to 
remain “covered with a 
mantle.” The figure he con- 
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jures flings off the martial 
cloak in which it has lain 
motionless and honoured for 
nearly a century, and, forced to 
break silence, may well speak, 
as the dreadful shade of Samuel 
spoke to Saul, “ Why hast 
thou disquieted me to bring 
me up?” 

If—as Sir F. Maurice him- 
self says—there can be no 
blacker crime than to filch from 
the credit of a national hero, 
then Sir F. Maurice has him- 
self gone more perilously near 
to commission of the same than 
any of the numerous gentlemen 
whom he so passionately charges 
with it. Were we to gather, 
as he entreats—nay, commands 
—us to gather, our truest im- 
pressions of the hero from these 
pages, Sir John Moore would 
suffer derogation more seriously 
by his own words than by the 
words of Mr Oman, for instance, 
whom Sir F. Maurice absurdly 
charges with inheriting per- 
sonal spite against a soldier 
who died a hundred years ago.” 
The reader who from ignorance 
of history cannot differentiate 
between the man and his 
private reflections, will lay 
down Moore’s diary, rendered 
suspicious by the very eager- 
ness of the interpolations of his 
apologist. Sir F. Maurice doth 
protest too much; his furious 
disclaimer of the need of defence 
may well institute a prosecu- 
tion where there was none 
dreamed of, for such a passion 
of defence surely suggests some- 
thing in need of defence. And 
indeed there was something; 
there were spots upon the sun, 
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though we knew nothing of 
them until Sir F. Maurice 
showed them to us. Moore was 
not, in fact, quite so perfect 
either as a soldier or a man as 
we had conceived him; and 
whilst considering what new 
virtues in him have been dis- 
closed by these volumes, we 
shall be forced to remark— 
briefly, because it is distasteful 
—upon certain blemishes which 
have startled us because of their 
very novelty. 

Sir F. Maurice makes no at- 
tempt to restrain his anger 
when he hears his hero called 
“despondent,” yet there were 
not many measures with which 
Moore became connected of 
which, until they had taken 
shape, he did not fear the worst. 
In such an era of muddle as 
that in which he worked, this 
is small blame, and requires no 
tempestuous apology. Most of 
the military expeditions of the 
close of the eighteenth century 
were contrived with a view to 
failure. Their policy was com- 
monly as wild as their prepara- 
tion was inadequate ; often they 
lacked both —lacked, indeed, 
everything certain except the 
certainty of disaster. That 
despair did not always sail 
with them from Portsmouth or 
Plymouth was due to the fact 
that they included few soldiers 
educated enough to perceive 
their futility.. The optimism of 
ignorance, as ‘it has done with 
many British ventures since, 
alone sustained moral, strong 
enough sometimes to pluck 
victory from the very bosom of 
defeat, sometimes to vanish, 
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taking moral with it, when 
facts had proved too strong for 
fancies. Moore was, to his 
torment, an educated soldier ; 
not a flaw escaped his eye; to 
him the possibilities, as they 
truly did, pointed ever towards 
failure. What he knew should, 
by the rules of his art, only be 
attempted by 10,000 men with 
a month’s supplies, his Govern- 
ment was in the habit of at- 
tempting with 5000 men and 
rations for a week; nay, worse, 
they constantly nagged at him 
and others to attempt with a 
weak force what he knew should 
not be attempted at all. It 
was for these reasons, no doubt, 
that Moore’s native virtue of 
caution grew to take upon 
itself a cast of foreboding. His 
Parthian shot at Castlereagh 
through the half-opened door, 
which gave the Minister his 
last glimpse on earth of Moore’s 
tall figure, was typical,—“ Re~ 
member, my lord, I protest 
against the expedition, and 
foretell its failure.”1 Fourteen 
years before he had despaired 
of Bastia, and though Bastia 
fell truly enough to the weary 
blockade which Moore had de- 
clared could alone reduce it, we 
protest against being hissed 
down as “spiteful,” or “ser- 
vile,” or “shameless,” because 
we think that Bastia, defended 
by a half-hearted Frenchman, 
who “wished to do his duty, 
and no more ; his property was 
in England,” * might have fallen 
in a tenth of the time to the 
assault of which Moore was 
afraid; and further, that in 
view of Lord Hood’s represent- 
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ations of the general situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean, the 
assault ought to have been 
attempted. 

Moore’s whole career in Cor- 
sica, in truth, from his land- 
ing to his expulsion from the 
island, can give him little more 
credit than that of being a 
gallant fighting man. As he 
despaired of measures, so he 
despaired of men. Lord Hood, 
who, whatever were his faults, 
was a fine old sailor, who had 
done work for his country 
nearly as fine as Moore was to 
do, is branded with “infamy 
and meanness,” “stupidity and 
villainy,” and a dozen other 
epithets as unworthy of their 
object as their framer. Moore, 
afterwards so ardent and en- 
lightened a propagandist of 
co-operation between the sea 
and land powers, if he did not 


actually foment the disastrous 


bickerings of admiral and 
general in Corsica, let slip not 
an opportunity of aggravating 
them, took not an opportunity 
of quieting them. Of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, a man by no 
means despicable either in 
character or ability, though 
Moore traduces both, there are 
pages of abuse over which the 
reader will hurry in contempt, 
which will not be all for the 
Viceroy. If Elliot was a failure 
in Corsica, Moore did nothing 
to prevent it, and a little to 
produce it. One indictment, 
that charging Sir Gilbert with 
sequestrating the house of a 
poverty-stricken emigrant and 
occupying it himself,? is too 
“tough” even for Sir F. 
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Maurice to swallow; and he 
is forced to surmise, what 
Moore does not in the least 
intend to hint, that Elliot knew 
nothing of the misery of his 
victim. There is indeed an 
illiberality in many of Moore’s 
innuendos against his béte noir 
which must discount them all. 
What faith can be placed in 
any aspersions made by a man 
who could descend to the use 
of a weapon so unworthy as a 
sneer at his enemy’s thrift in 
entertaining : “ Wherever state 
and consequence is attended 
with no expense, the Viceroy 
seems fond of them;.. . lem- 
onade is handed about, and 
there are cards”? Moore, 
after an exhibition of unrelieved 
tactlessness both of speech and 
action, one example of which 
even Sir F. Maurice, again, 
does not attempt to defend, 
was eventually given by his 
exasperated superior forty- 
eight hours in which to quit 
the island, and if in so doing 
Moore was well rid of Elliot, 
no reader amazed by this piti- 
ful passage of ancient history 
but will conclude that Elliot 
was equally well rid of Moore, 
and possibly that both would 
be well rid of Sir Frederick 
Maurice. 

Moore is next seen in the 
West Indies, gallant as before 
in combat, but as before dismal 
and querulous in policy, select- 
ing once again for his dis- 
pleasure the chief actor at the 
scene of action. He learned 
quickly to see the folly of his 
estimate of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby—‘“‘a worthy but weak 
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man,” with whom he was 
“extremely dissatisfied ” —but 
he might well have learned 
better than to have formed it. 
Sir Ralph’s worthiness needs 
no exposition; and the only 
weakness of which he appears 
to have been guilty was that, 
after answering impatiently 
a grumbling letter from his 
subordinate, he softened and 
wrote again kindly a few days 
later. Thereafter that splendid 
soldier never ceased to heap 
the coals of fire of extreme 
kindness on Moore, who owed 
much of his subsequent employ- 
ment and success to the man 
he had teased with complaints 
in the West Indies. Even be- 
fore the expedition to Egypt, 
with the triumph of which he 
had so much to do, Moore’s 
constitutional pessimism must 
have a word. “I cannot but 
think,” he says, “the enter- 
prise in which we are about 
to engage extremely hazardous 
and doubtful in its event,” ?— 
a forecast with which his low 
opinion of Lord Keith may 
have had something to do. 
The captor of Capetown had 
already paid the penalty due 
from prominence to contact 
with Moore by being labelled 
timid because he objected to 
risk his fleet on a lee shore, 
and a babbler of “incoherent 
nonsense,” because Moore 
could not comprehend a 
sailor’s objection to changing 
an anchorage at the request 
of a soldier! One of Moore’s 
most disconcerting character- 
istics, indeed, was this same 
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hasty intolerance of men we 
have been taught to reverence. 
It may be, as Sir F. Maurice 
will have it, but “blunt ve- 
racity” to say of Sidney 
Smith, as Moore said in Sicily, 
that “nothing is too absurd for 
his folly, nothing too mean or 
too wicked where his vanity or 
his interest are concerned ” ; * it 
may be again but “unfaltering 
truth” that in almost his only 
mention of Nelson in all his 
diary he fastens upon that 
Samson in his hour of weak- 
ness at Naples, “like the Prince 
of an opera .. . cutting a 
pitiful figure” ;* but even if it 
be, we cannot help being as 
angry with Moore’s severity as 
Sir F. Maurice is with any 
man who is severe with Moore. 
If Moore compels us to miti- 
gate our hero-worship of him- 
self, he shall not also lessen our 
faith in every other hero we 
have worshipped from boyhood. 
Truth, moreover, was a science 
as inexact in Moore’s day as 
in that of jesting Pilate. All 
men are liars; only their deeds 
speak truth; we may keep our 
faith in Moore himself. Our 
serenity thus restored, we may 
note it rather as an interesting 
sidelight on Moore’s idiosyn- 
cratic suspicion of his fellow- 
man than as another self- 
iconoclasm, that poor blunder- 
ing Melville’s acquittal drew 
from him immediately an 
insinuation of Melville’s guilt 
by an unco’ guid wonder as to 
“how the House of Peers re- 
concile this to their honour” ; ® 
that, again, the sincerity of 
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Wellington himself in an act 
of the purest kindness is quali- 
fied with an “if” and a “should 
he be otherwise.” 4 

This great man is, after all, 
not to be abused but pitied 
more than Naaman, for his 
affliction is incurable: there is 
no Jordan to minister to a mind 
so diseased. And so enough of 
his failings. Would that we 
could have remained, as we 
have lived since childhood, in 
ignorance of them, and in un- 
diluted admiration of their pos- 
sessor. But Sir F. Maurice 
has rendered that impossible. 
Passionately addicted to the 
truth, he has told us the truth, 
and pity ’tis, tis true. We can 
have no quarrel with him for 
that, though his truth is an 
expensive article, and has cost 
us the feet at least of an idol. 
But where we do quarrel with 
Sir F. Maurice is where he 
quarrels with men whose only 
crime is that of having told the 
truth of Moore before Moore 
told it of himself. Something of 
Moore’s own aggressive virtue, 
of his hastiness of judgment and 
intemperance of speech in declar- 
ing it, something of his noli me 
tangere prickliness, of his per- 
petual imagination of grievance, 
something even of his cynical 
distrust of all men and their 
motives,—something of all this 
seems to have escaped from the 
“old trunk that had travelled 
to Corunna, brass-lettered ‘J. 
Moore,’”® and entered into the 
soul of Sir F. Maurice as he 
raised the lid. Only Epimetheus 
himself has had worse fortune 
with a box. We are as little 
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acquainted with Mr Oman and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell as with 
Sir F. Maurice; we must ask 
the last, therefore, not to 
attribute any remarks which 
may have pained him by seem- 
ing to support them either to 
the bias of partizanship with 
those gentlemen or enmity to 
himself. We have neither. 
For them we have that defer- 
ence due to historians who, in 
being sometimes right (though 
Sir F. Maurice may scarcely 
credit it), have done nearly all 
that human historians may do. 
For him, besides that deference, 
we have, firstly, the envy of a 
man who sees another still in 
possession of something he him- 
self has lost, and secondly, a 
shade of bitterness in the 
thought that in the envied one 
we behold the robber ! 

It is commonly the fate, or 
the blessing, of all great human 
planets who have stuck only to 
their own orbits that the world 
knows only their professional 
azimuth, and nothing of their 
ascension. Who except scholars 
knows anything more of Harvey 
or Kepler than their discov- 
eries? The vogue of great 
men is largely dependent on 
the little things of their lives, 
the subsidiary events—scandals 
for choice—which prove them 
human, to the great consolation 
of humanity. Moore was a 
pure professional; he had no 
brilliant quarrelsome wife like 
Marlborough to keep his private 
life bubbling in history, no im- 
peachment like Hastings, no 
divorce like Napoleon, no mis- 
tress like Nelson. With woman, 
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the advertising medium of 
heroes, he had as little to do as 
any man who lives to forty- 
seven can possibly have. An 
“attachment” to Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and a “passion ” for 
Miss. Caroline Fox, so formally 
suppressed, and that in English 
so correct that it could never 
have threatened to wreck his 
happiness, are his only recorded 
skirmishes with the enemy. 
His art, as said Sir Gilbert 
Elliot,) giving undeserved sneer 
for sneer, was his mistress, and 
to her he remained faithful to 
the death. Moore was a superb 
soldier, both in the field and in 
the office. Whatever his fail- 
ings whilst operations were 
being hatched, they vanished 
as soon as the operations 
began. The complainant of men 
became at once the fearless 
leader of men, striking more 
fiercely with his good sword 
than ever he had with his pen 
and tongue, forcing the very 
success of which he had often 
despaired by his own matchless 
courage and energy. His bap- 
tism of fire on the Penobscot en- 
rolled him at once among those 
of whom heroes are made. A 
boy who standing alone calls 
upon his runaways to “come 
back and behave like men ” will 
never go astray for want of 
heart, wherever his head may 
lead him. The Mozzello Fort, 
Morne Chabot, the Helder 
tower, Alexandria, and a dozen 
other occasions confirmed him 
as one of the boldest fighting 
men of all time. His arrival 
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in the firing-line at any 
doubtful moment of a battle 
meant more than a reinforce- 
ment, it meant victory. No 
troops so exhausted, or unwill- 
ing, but took fire at once at 
the magic of his voice in their 
midst. Though no man more 
than he dreaded inexperience 
in the field, none dared to do 
more with it; recruits under 
his hand, as at Morne Chabot, 
became veterans. The fierce 
night action at Alexandria 
owed its successful issue to him 
alone; never was there such a 
one man battle. It was his 
command which emptied almost 
every saddle of the victorious 
French cavalry, and at his 
command that the 42nd and 
28th performed the almost 
miraculous feat of surrounding 
and annihilating the battalions 
by which they themselves were 
completely surrounded? He 
who seemed to have not much 
faith in any man, had yet such 
complete faith in his men that 
with them he could remove 
mountains. 

But Moore had a talent more 
rare than that of leading arm- 
ies—that of making them. If 
not the first (both Howe and 
Dundas had done something) 
he was the most energetic of 
army reformers, and both his 
aims and his methods were 
original. A hundred years in 
advance of his age, he first 
heard the personal note in the 
great instrument which he 
loved, and perceived that it 
was the dominant. Masses of 
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men, the fetish of his genera- 
tion, impressed him little; the 
man himself was his study, and 
what could be made of him if 
his captain worked hard under 
the major, the major under the 
lieutenant -colonel, and _ the 
latter under the brigadier. He 
in fact first invented work as 
an item of the soldier’s daily 
programme, and would have 
banished loafing from a pro- 
fession whose chief allurement 
it was—did banish it from his 
own model brigade upon the 
heights of Shorncliffe. Even 
in our day, as Sir F. Maurice 
says, a generous father sending 
the present of a horse to his 
subaltern son, would be some- 
what dumbfoundered at receiv- 
ing a letter from the general 
advising him to send also some 
one to ride it, because “his son 
would have no time”!! In 


Moore’s day it was as incom- 
prehensible as the efficiency of 
that busy subaltern himself. 
Moore too, greatly daring, in- 
vented promotion by selection— 
nay, worse, dismissal by selec- 


tion. Bad officers learned to 
their amazement that they were 
not required ; good officers, lan- 
guishing, as they thought, un- 
rewarded in other units, Moore 
drew towards him as unerring- 
ly as the croupier rakes the 
gold pieces from the wide table 
before him. And these men 
found themselves translated, 
not into a despotism, as they 
may have anticipated, but into 
a republic. Freedom became 
theirs such as blessed no regi- 
mental officers in all the British 
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army; colonels actually man- 
aged their own battalions and 
captains their companies ; both 
received their commands as 
potters receive their clay from 
the foreman to take to their 
own bench to work upon. But 
Moore, in inventing the emanci- 
pation of regimental officers, 
invented also their responsi- 
bility. The clay had quickly 
to become a pot, or woe to the 
potter. The result was a bri- 
gade of line regiments each 
and together so excellent that 
it was in 1807 the proud boast 
of the Guards themselves to 
have been pronounced by 
Moore as only second to one of 
them in manceuvring.? 

In all this, Moore, again, was 
mmeasurably in advance of his 
era. Generations passed with- 
out witnessing a replica of the 
Shorncliffe Brigade. Army 
reform lay buried for many a 
year on the ramparts of Cor- 
unna, and how unhappily must 
it have stirred in its grave 
when the British army lay 
rotting from mismanagement 
in the trenches of Sevastopol. 
The doubt whether it has risen 
from the dead at all can only 
be allayed by the man who can 
point to-day to a single brigade 
—nay, regiment — trained to 
implicit compliance with one 
strong sound system under- 
stood by all because clearly 
defined, uncriticised because 
good sense, the only imprimatur 
of efficiency to a soldier, is 
stamped alongside the royal 
arms on its text-book; a unit 
in which esprit de bataillon is 
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not foolishly and dangerously 
fostered to the detriment of 
esprit d’armée, rendering the 
soldiers surly and the officers 
cantankerous with orders or 
decisions emanating from a 
source other than their own 
barrack-room. Moore inci- 
dentally invented also Light 
Infantry,—in the sense of 
infantry which ventured to 
move without each man’s 
shoulder rubbing that of the 
next man, a chain instead of 
an iron bar,—and Field Bat- 
teries, in contradistinction to 
the single guns which in that 
day accompanied battalions, 
much as they did the Boer 
commandos of 1899. He in- 
vented, in fact, a hundred 
things; but no details of 


machinery devised by him are 
comparable in interest to the 
conception of the machine itself, 
—of which he was only able 


to materialise a miniature,— 
a professional army to which 
war coming at any moment 
would seem an incident of 
business instead of a disorgan- 
ising surprise. When the 
Shorncliffe Brigade joined the 
Peninsular Army, its soldiers, 
“though new to war, were 
looked up to from the day of 
junction as the veterans of 
the army!”! 

We have space only for the 
briefest réswmé of Moore’s early 
professional career, much of 
which has already been indi- 
cated. Receiving his first com- 
mission in 1776 at the age of 
fifteen in the 51st, he was pro- 
moted into the 82nd two years 
later, and accompanied that 
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regiment to Nova Scotia, where, 
as described above, he bore 
himself gallantly in the face of 
the first volley of a lifetime, 
much of which was to be spent 
under fire. Five years later 
behold him, still a beardless 
youth, sitting in the House of 
Commons at the feet of the 
almost beardless Pitt, who was 
just ascending the throne from 
which for twenty brilliant years 
he was to rule the destinies of 
Europe. Promoted major in 
the 60th in 1787, he rejoined 
the 51st the next year, and, 
having purchased the lieut.- 
coloneley from its retiring 
commander, who “thanked God 
that his regiment never had 
been a good one,” was at Gib- 
raltar when the war with 
France and his own diary 
alike commenced in 1793. 
Thence to the Toulon fizzle, 
where the 51st did not land. 
Here on the Victory he first 
met Hood, who put his back 
up a little, and Sir F. Maurice’s 
a lot, by sniffing at the weak- 
ness of his regiment and its 
tardy arrival, whereupon Sir 
F. Maurice, perceiving in these 
commonplaces of a harassed 
commander a “dramatic point ” 
and a grievance equally non- 
existent, labours a paragraphic 
defence of the ill-used lieut.- 
colonel. Next to Corsica, where 
San Fiorenzo and Calvi showed 
his. strength, and all the rest 
of Corsica until his expulsion 
from it in 1795, his weakness. 
To the civilian, no doubt, the 
most interesting occurrence on 
the island will be the smashing 
of Paoli’s bust,? and the con- 





1 Vol. ii. p. 86. 


2 Vol. i. chap. vi. 
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sequent furore and friction be- 
tween the Viceroy and his sub- 
jects. Sir F. Maurice, though 
again he labours, does little 
either to clear Moore from his 
obstinate clumsiness or the 
facts from obscurity; it is a 
case, in fact, of— 


‘* Mr Parker made the case darker 
Which was dark enough without.” 


No man in his senses—what- 
ever a woman may have done 
—ever believed that Moore, in 
selecting the height of the 
storm as an appropriate time 
to visit Paoli, was guilty of 
anything more terrible than 
tactlessness almost to fanati- 
cism; but such tactlessness is 
the greatest crime of prominent 
men in delicate positions. To 
be a “ Frondeur ”! requires ima- 
gination and a touch of ro- 
mance; Moore possessed neither, 
and may be acquitted without 
leaving the box, though Sir F. 
Maurice remains for hours em- 
pannelled in his defence. 

In 1796 Moore sailed in 
command of a brigade of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s expedition 
to the West Indies. In this 
capacity he performed some of 
the most dangerous work of 
his career, and after capturing 
St Lucia by a bold stroke which 
showed once more how unerring 
was his tactical eye in action, 
he was appointed governor of 
the island. But Moore, whose 
smile was radiant in battle, fell 
ever into the dismals at the ap- 
proach of peace, inactivity, and 
—dare we whisper it—of soli- 
tary responsibility. His gover- 
norship was a period of bewail- 


ing, which scarcely ceased at 
the sharp reproof of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In truth 
there was cause enough. The 
island was like a half-smoked 
wasp’s nest: the insurgents, 
though sluggish, still swarmed 
angry and ready to sting; the 
troops, careless and insubordin- 
ate, died in platoons in their 
pestilential camps; the Navy 
was idle and failed to intercept 
the enemy’s supplies. From all 
this Moore, barely escaping 
with his life from two assaults 
of yellow fever, fled in June 
1797, and returned to England, 
where in October he toured the 
eastern counties with a view 
to a scheme of defence against 
French invasion. But the in- 
vasion came not from the east, 
but from the west, and that 
not in battalions, but in single 
spies of the most futile type. 
In December Moore was in Ire- 
land, once more a brigadier 
under Abercromby, and on the 
departure of that unwilling 
commander was soon in the 
thick of the Irish Rebellion 
under Lake, a man shortly to 
win greater triumphs in the 
far distant jewel of the Indian 
Ocean than he did in the 
emerald of the Irish Sea. The 
French invasion of Ireland 
caused even Moore to smile, 
and having added to his reputa- 
tion by his unremitting work, he 
left the island in June 1799, full 
of the pleasurable excitement of 
a “secret expedition ” to Weiss- 
nichtwo. This proved to be 
the Helder, and thither on the 
14th August 1799 Moore set 
sail, one of four brigadiers once 
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more under Abercromby, in 
command of three thousand one 
hundred and thirty-five soldiers, 
“in general but poor, few of 
them formed or disciplined.” ? 
They were, however, good 
enough for the work in hand. 
The dismal failure which fol- 
lowed, under the superintend- 
ence of the Duke of York and 
his Council of War, was not the 
fault of the men. No soldiers 
ever fought better than those 
who, alternately starved and 
rendered crazy with thirst when 
the salt beef came, charged 
their way southward to Acker- 
sloot and crawled back to the 
Zuype with a loss of 10,000 
men in six weeks. Of their 
generals only Moore, three 
times wounded, won honour 
from dishonour, and by the 
extraordinary brilliance of his 
leading climbed at once by the 
very steps of defeat to the 
summit of his profession. 
Once more, in 1800, under 
the erstwhile “weak but 
worthy” Sir Ralph, by this 
time quantum mutatus, first to 
Minorca, then to Leghorn, 
where news came of the 
avalanche of Frenchmen pouring 
down the Alps behind Napoleon, 
and so to Ferrol and Cadiz, 
where two more disembarka- 
tion fizzles, following the free 
fight on the Helder beaches, 
taught Moore finally the folly 
of allowing fleets to vomit up 
armies Jonah-wise pell-mell on 
to dry land. Then hey for 
Egypt, to turn out the French. 
What times for a_ soldier! 
What times for Moore, and 
what a man for the times! 
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In Marmaras Bay, a half-way 
house, he works out the land- 
ing arrangements intrusted to 
his management, and—daring 
innovation ! — practises the 
future disembarkation until 
the men are sick of it, and, 
more to the point, are 
thoroughly acquainted with 
it. It succeeds perfectly under 
his supervision, though the 
French have had a week to 
prepare and oppose it in line 
of battle. Everything succeeds 
in this wonderful campaign, 
and nearly everything is due 
to Moore. In four months the 
French army is on the march 
to the sea, 8000 strong, every 
man-jack of them on the sick- 
list with—home-sickness, bound 
for British ships, with a British 
army as escort, and the cold 
eye of Moore counting them as 
they file rejoicing by! In the 


presence of such astounding 


verities “fiction lags after 
truth, invention is unfruitful.” 2 
On September 20, 1801, Moore 
takes ship for England again, 
with another wound and a blaze 
of glory as cargo. But Aber- 
cromby’s dead body has sailed 
before him for Malta, and 
Moore may well have turned 
back to certain pages of his 
diary and sighed as he tore 
them out. 

From 1802 to 1804 Moore 
was at home, in many stations, 
but with one employment— 
organising, organising, organ- 
ising; the “omniscient Jack- 
son” of the military world, to 
whom everybody ran with their 
conundrums; assisting at the 
accouchement of that “que 
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2 Burke’s Speeches. 
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grand tu as!” infant the Vol- 
unteer force; abolishing this, 
creating that ; notably amongst 
the latter, firstly, a scheme to 
bar the door to invading Boney, 
and secondly, that wonderful 
Brigade previously referred to 
to act as “chucker-out ” should 
the sea-sick Frenchmen ever 
stagger ashore out of the 
thousands of flat - bottomed 
boats of all shapes and sizes 
under the Martello or Mortella 
(Sir F. Maurice is intermin- 
ably concerned which) towers. 
Earnestly Napoleon, with every- 
thing ready but the escorting 
fleet, looked out to sea from 
Brest. Why tarry the wheels 
of Villeneuve’s chariot? They 
were doing worse than tarry, 
wobbling down to Cadiz, and 
Napoleon, swallowing his dis- 
content, rushed open-mouthed 
across Europe and swallowed 
thirty thousand Austrians as 
an antidote? Meanwhile Moore 
had thrown cold water on pro- 
posed descents upon Ferrol and 
Boulogne, which, had they been 
attempted against his advice, 
would assuredly have turned 
out but two more “Catamaran 
expeditions.”* He had, never- 
theless, never ceased to be 
sanguine of his complete suc- 
cess against any attempt at 
invasion of our own shores. 
In 1806 Moore was selected 
by Fox to go as mentor and 
second in command to his 
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brother, the general, to Sicily, 
where he landed soon after 
Gaeta had blown out the flame 
of Maida. We cannot dwell 
on the three long chapters of 
the Diary which cover the 
fourteen months of Moore’s 
career on the island,—months 
all full of interest for the 
reader; of work and, with the 
exception of certain small il- 
liberalities noted previously, of 
honour for Moore. Sicily in- 
deed gave scope for three of 
Moore’s strongest qualities— 
his talent for propping weaker 
men, his power of seeing round 
the corners of crooked people, 
and his Cassandra gift of fore- 
telling disaster. He was a 
tower of strength to Fox, he 
never once was deceived by 
the Palermo Court (though in 
truth he did melt a trifle at 
the solvent of royal tears), he 
foretold the failure of Duck- 
worth’s senseless mission to 
the Dardanelles and Fraser’s 
attempt to overrun Egypt with 
5000 men. In July 1807 Fox 
was recalled, largely, as Moore 
himself confesses, owing to his 
(Moore’s) impatient letters to 
the Home authorities to be 
either given the command 
himself or withdrawn from his 
subordinate position. Such 
an application to supplant a 
superior would to-day be con- 
sidered only as surprising as 
its success, and the Pepys-like 





1 The exclamation of Grangousier on first beholding his gigantic offspring ; 


hence Gargantua (Rabelais). 
2 Ulm, October 19, 1805. 


3 It is difficult to be certain whether this famous fiasco is that referred to by 
Sir F. Maurice on p. 109, vol. ii. If so, he has dated it wrongly by ten months, 
as the “Catamaran Expedition” against the Boulogne flotilla took place in 
October 1804, not August 1805. If not, he has not referred to it at all. 


* Vol. ii. p. 182. 


6 Vol. ii. p. 152. 
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naiveté of its registration in 
a diary. Fox at any rate left, 
much against his will, and 
Moore, stepping into his shoes, 
remained in command until 
October 26, when, in com- 
pliance with secret orders, he 
took ship with 7000 odd men 
for Gibraltar, and thence to 
England. There, whilst await- 
ing further instructions, he 
presided over the court-mar- 
tial which condemned the un- 
happy “General White- 
feather.”1 Next came, in 
April 1808, the bizarre expe- 
dition to Sweden, in which 
Moore, leading 10,000 men to 
the support of the king, after 
not being allowed to land his 
army at all, woke up one 
morning to find a gentleman 
bending over his bed with a 
warrant for his arrest signed 
by his crazy ally! Let Fiction 
hide her diminished head once 
more, and Mr Gilbert look to 
his laurels! Moore only saved 
himself from his friend by 
flight, and had he any sense 
of humour, of which there is 
no evidence, must surely have 
rocked his tall frame with 
Homeric laughter as he stole 
thankfully up the Victory’s 
side. Back therefore to Eng- 
land again in July, where un- 
easy soft-sawder from Castle- 
reagh and red-faced embarrass- 
ment of the simpler Duke of 
York boded trouble. A peck 
of trouble indeed! Nothing 
less than a big expedition to 
Spain on the tapis, and Moore 
not to command, not even to 
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second-in-command, not even 
to keep his white - gloved 
Swedish command; nothing 
more splendid, in short, for this 
soldier of forty-six than a mere 
lieutenant-generalship. Result, 
an explosion of anger from the 
offended Moore, if somewhat 
uncalled for, yet an intelligible 
and a dignified sound, and much 
reverberatory popping from Sir 
F.. Maurice, neither intelligible 
nor dignified. ‘“ Remember, my 
lord,” thundered Moore as he 
left Castlereagh’s presence— 
“remember, my lord, I protest 
against the expedition, and 
foretell its failure.” A knell 
indeed from a soldier whose 
fair for disaster had seldom 
been at fault. But why? Not, 
as formerly, because of lack of 
preparation or the impossibility 
of the task, not from scarcity 
of troops or from insufficient 
information, for no military 
or patriotic reason whatever, 
it seems, but because Sir 
Hew Dalrymple and Sir H. 
Burrard (and inferentially not 
Sir John Moore) had been ap- 
pointed to command! “It” 
(Moore’s thunderclap) “ex- 
pressed no opinion on _ the 
success which was likely to 
attend a campaign carried out 
either by Sir Arthur Wellesley 
or himself.”? So says Sir F. 
Maurice, and did we not re- 
member Sicily and Fox, we 
would angrily disagree with 
him. As it is, we can only 
marvel at his notions of the 
réle of counsel. If this be 
defence, let great men save 





? Whitelocke ; so dubbed by the mob after his defeat at Buenos Ayres, May 
1807. 
2 Vol. ii. p. 244. 
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their fees at the bar of pos- 
terity. But possibly we have 
misunderstood Sir F. Maurice ; 
we plead guilty to having 
incomprehensible 


found him 
before. 
Moore nevertheless leaves for 
Spain, and he and Castlereagh 
had looked their last upon each 
other in anger. A little pois- 
oned arrow of a letter from the 
ruffled Minister reaches him at 
Portsmouth before he sails, 
which he flings as neatly back, 
and he is off to his death and 
his glory. Sir F. Maurice, on 
his own evidence, is not “ given 
to weeping,” but he does weep 
once, over the turpitude of Mr 
Oman. Hemay well have kept 
the solitary tear which blots 
his page to drop instead upon 
the picture of one of the greatest 
soldiers who ever left the Hard 
glowering with angry eye upon 
the old harbour and the Needles 
he was never to rest that eye 
upon again. The sun went 
down upon his wrath, and 
never rose. Poor, gallant 
Moore! We would give much 
to know that you had left 
“England, your England,” 
with a smile on that summer’s 
day ninety-six years ago. 
Moore’s command, after an 
excellently managed disem- 
barkation at Mondego Bay, 
countermanded when half com- 
pleted, landed finally at Maceira, 
half-drowned by the Atlantic 
surf, on August 25. Vimeiro 
had just been won, and Junot 
was in negotiation for the safe 
conduct of his crestfallen bat- 
talions back to France, negotia- 
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tions which Napoleon declared 
would have brought him before 
a French court of inquiry, had 
they not first brought the 
British generals before a British 
one!? But “honours easy” 
even left Napoleon uneasy. 
He was as dissatisfied with the 
safety of his 25,000 men as the 
British Government at this 
bloodless purging of them out 
of Portugal. Junot crawled to 
his master’s feet for his whip- 
ping, Wellesley sought sanc- 
tuary once more with St 
Stephen. Dalrymple and 
Burrard were pulled home by 
the ears to make the best 
apologia they could for having 
done the best they could, leaving 
Moore, the despised and rejected 
of Ministers, in command of the 
army in Spain. Thereby, we 
believe, hangs a tale which 
Sir F. Maurice duly relates, 
without, apparently, perceiving 
its significance. On the 18th 
of September Moore and Wel- 
lesley, who had previously 
corresponded with civility, met 
at the earnest solicitation of 
the latter. The great war- 
maker came to make peace. 
Moore’s anger with the Min- 
isters was a public calamity. 
He must have misunderstood 
them, for Wellesley was certain 
that it “was not their intention 
to behave unkindly. . . 

Lord Castlereagh was cold and 
cautious,” and Moore must have 
mistaken these attributes for 
offence. “He” (Wellesley) 
“wished I” (Moore) “would 
empower him to say to Ministers, 
that if nothing had been intended 





1 Vol. ii. p. 301. 
® Napier, vol. i. book ii. chap. vi. 
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by them to displease me I was 
sorry that I had been deceived 
and that I had expressed myself 
as I did,” ! &c., in other words, 
an apology, even if the most 
qualified—anything, in short, 
to enable them to give Moore 
command and save their faces 
at the same time. Moore, 
saying he will ne’er consent, 
consents; if he does not meet 
the Ministers half-way, he 
comes a long way for him. He 
will make no submission to 
gain employment, but he has 
no ill-will to Castlereagh ; what 
had passed had left no un- 
pleasant feeling on his mind; 
and he would be obliged to 
Wellesley or any one else who 
would be kind enough to re- 
move any impression which 
should prevent him from being 
employed. The honourable 
position of a man of honour. 
“No intrigue, no cringing for 
me!” shouts Sir F. Maurice 
discordantly at the top of the 
page.2 Peace! That voice 
would have done Moore as 
little good in his lifetime as 
over his honoured grave, had 
he indeed deigned to listen 
to it for advice. Wellesley 
arrived in London on the 6th 
October, and Moore’s appoint- 
ment to command was dated 
September 25: this actual 
conversation, therefore, as Sir 
F. Maurice points out, can have 
had no influence on Moore’s 
appointment. But can it be 
doubted that Wellesley’s ad- 
vances to Moore were made, 
nevertheless, at the instigation 
of Castlereagh in his anxiety 
to see Moore in command and 
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in better relations to himself, 
or even from a lower stand- 
point, to make the inevitable 
as little disagreeable as possible 
by having patched a peace 
before it came? Long before 
Dalrymple and Burrard ac- 
tually left Portugal Castlereagh 
knew Moore must command. 
We shall always believe that 
it was he who prompted 
Wellesley’s visit, and that only 
the public demand, and the fact 
that there was no one else, 
caused the despatch of Moore’s 
appointment before the result 
of that visit was conveyed to 
his ear. Moore, then, on the 
6th October 1808 goes to the 
head of 40,000 men, of whom 
10,000 under Baird are still at 
sea: “no such command since 
Marlborough,” he writes in the 
pride of his heart. By the 
mail of that date come orders 
and a civil letter from Castle- 
reagh, whom, pace Sir F. Maur- 
ice, we cannot help regarding as 
a man of high honour. The 
force was to operate in the 
north of Spain, that portion of 
the Peninsula being the most 
impracticable in winter, in co- 
operation with the strong and 
valiant Spanish armies, which, 
said the Tapleys of Downing 
Street, lay along the Ebro de- 
fying all the Frenchmen in the 
world. Behind this eager host— 
the Ministers were not sure of its 
numbers—Moore might safely 
concentrate, conferring the 
while with the skilful Spanish 
generals—they were not sure of 
their names—he would find— 
they were not sure where—burn- 
ing to clasp him by the hand. 





1 Vol. ii, p. 266, 
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Moore found the “no such 
command since Marlborough” 
far less magnificent in the flesh 
than it had looked in de- 
spatches ; indeed the only por- 
tion of the equipment of an 
army it possessed was the 
soldiers themselves. There was 
no transport, no ammunition, 
no rations, no money, and no 
trained staff. Nevertheless, by 
incredible exertions it was clear 
of Lisbon by the 26th, moving 
on Salamanca, with Hope and 
the artillery wide on the right 
on the Talavera road, and 
Baird, who, like Moore in 
Sweden, had been refused a 
landing for fifteen days by the 
zanies he had come to succour, 
coming down to Astorga from 
Corunna. 

The concentration march, 
therefore, was being conducted 
in three widely separated 
divisions, a military solecism 
for which Moore has been most 
absurdly criticised—firstly, be- 
cause it was by no wit of man 
avoidable; secondly, because no 
general can provide against the 
incredible, and only the incred- 
ible made it a solecism at all. 
Nevertheless Moore, though he 
imagined his point of concen- 
tration to be comfortably en- 
sconced behind the impene- 
trable wall of Spaniards “on 
the Ebro,” rode on to Sala- 
manca with no easy mind. 
Every courier brought news of 
French reinforcements ; French 
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columns seemed to be leakin 
through the passes of the 
Pyrenees like water through 
a colander. He would have 
liked that impenetrable wall 
to have been a little better 
constructed; there seemed to 
be strange gaps in it, and 
they led straight into Spain. 
At Salamanca, the Oxford of 
Spain,' where dwelt at least 
two just Spaniards? (and one 
of these a Briton!) to save the 
Spanish Sodom, he learned the 
truth he had half anticipated. 
The wall had fallen down at 
three taps of the Corsican 
Martel, and became like the 
Irishman’s stocking, all hole. 
Belvidere had been thrashed 
at Gamonal, Romana at Es- 
pinosa, Castanos at Tudela, 
and on November 30 Napoleon 
blew the last Spanish army, 
12,000 strong with sixteen guns, 
like spindrift off a mountain- 
top with a few squadrons of 
Polish cavalry. Moore’s front 
was bare to 300,000 French; 
as early as the 18th the enemy 
had come forward to Valla- 
dolid. Baird and Hope seemed 
lost, and messengers galloped 
to them to order an instant 
retreat. Spain herself seemed 
lost; for Moore, saying that 
“Portugal must be evacuated 
if the French get Spain,” * had 
not that audacity of genius 
which made Wellington say 
exactly the reverse.° 

But news came that Madrid 





1 Ford’s Spain. 


2 Dr Curtis and Don Alejo Guillen, who rendered much good service to 


Wellington. 


3 Somosierra ; the most extraordinary feat in the annals of war. 


See Napier, 


vol. i. book iv. chap. ii., and Sir Evelyn Wood’s ‘ Achievements of Cavalry.’ 


4 Vol. ii, p. 283. 


5 << Tf I hold Portuga), France cannot and will not hold Spain.” 
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meant fighting. Spanish sold- 
iers might fly as they would, 
Spanish cits would snatch up 
the abandoned sword: down 
with the portcullis! up with 
the barricadoes! better death 
than surrender! All this on 
December 1. On the 2nd Moore 
received letters praying him to 
assist the heroic defenders, and 
on the 3rd the city — capitu- 
lated! But Moore, chivalrously 
determining to stand by Madrid 
at all costs, had already coun- 
termanded the retreat, and 
when he read of the surrender 
on the 9th he set his teeth. 
The game was all but over, but 
there was still one more throw 
of the dice. An intercepted 
letter from Berthier to Soult 
contained information that the 
main French army was mov- 
ing on Badajos. Soult at Sal- 
danha, therefore, the buckler of 
the French lines of communica- 
tion with Bayonne, was some- 
what isolated; a blow on that 
buckler, if it did not fell Soult 
himself, would ring to the re- 
motest French bivouac, and 
possibly even in the dull ears of 
the Spaniards. There was, at 
any rate, nothing else left to do 
except retreat, and Moore, who, 
as second-in-command, would, 
we wager, have insisted on re- 
treat at once, as commander 
postponed it sine die. Achilles 
had but one soft heel; he would 
aim a shaft at it. On Decem- 
ber 11 he pushed out north- 
ward from Salamanca, and on 
the 2lst was at Sahagun, 
cheek-by-jowl with Soult, who 
until the 16th had imagined 
him tumbling backwards in 
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haste over the Portuguese 
frontier. Startled, he concen- 


trated southward at Carrion, 
and Moore was in the act of 
leaving camp on Christmas Eve 
to attack him when a letter 
from Romana informed him 
that the whole French army 
was on the move northward 
from Madrid. <A later report 
was to the effect that troops 
from the head of the columns 
had already reinforced Soult in 
the course of the day; so that 
Moore from Salamanca and 
Napoleon from Madrid must 
actually have marched side by 
side for nearly a hundred miles! 

Napoleon flew northward in 
a fever of mingled anger and 
eagerness. Moore’s advance 
had belied his own prognosti- 
cations,—a formidable offence 
in itself. Soult, though strong 
enough to hold the British 
army, was scarcely strong 
enough to beat him: an un- 
beaten force in the Asturias 
would ruin the prestige he had 
so carefully nurtured in the 
north, and might at any moment 
ignite again the gunpowder of 
Spanish patriotism, on which he 
had thrown so much water at 
Burgos and Tudela. For these 
reasons Moore must be crushed, 
and at once, though to do so 
Napoleon had to pluck the 
fruit of southern Spain from 
between his very lips. But it 
is absurd to suppose that so 
consummate a soldier was ever 
seriously alarmed for his com- 
munications by the presence of 
a British force at Sahagun. 
Sir F. Maurice’s “lockjaw”! 
quotation applies to another 
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occasion, and is unfair, if ben 
trovato. Moore was already too 
far eastward for safety; a step 
farther and he would have 
been ruined even had Napoleon 
moved with but half the force 
and at half the speed from 
Madrid. Would he have dared 
to follow even the shortest of 
retreats by Soult across the 
Carrion? Napoleon knew he 
was a soldier and not a mad- 
man, and that he would not 
have dared: there were French 
troops at Burgos and along 
and behind the Ebro, San- 
tander was covered, Bilbao 
was covered. Burgos itself, 
could he have captured it, 
would have been the utmost 
gift of fortune, and Burgos it- 
self would not sever the French 
communications, nor could 
Moore have held it three days. 

No, it was more Hope than 


Fear which spurred Napoleon 
so furiously across the Gua- 


darrama, which made him 
leap from his horse and 
plunge afoot through the snow- 
drifts to animate his exhausted 
soldiers, shouting, “Shall a 
molehill in Spain check the 
conquerors of St Bernard?” ! 
His eye was fixed rather on 
Moore’s communications than 
his own. Men could not per- 
form military miracles in his 
presence with impunity. Whai 
lucky star had put the first 
army of the detested British 
which he had ever encountered 
in person under a commander 
so daring as to keep his little 
force hovering like a _ lark 
in the air whilst the eagle 
swooped above it? The longer 
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it hovered, the more certain 
was its fate. On the 26th 
he wrote to Soult from Tordes- 
illas, “Jf the English pass 
to-day in their positions, they 
are lost; if they attack you 
with all their force, retire one 
day’s march; the further they 
proceed the better for us. If 
they retreat, pursue them 
closely.” The only nervous- 
ness apparent in. this seems to 
be lest he should miss his prey. 
Almost dead with fatigue, he 
staggered to Benevente, and 
felt hungrily at the Esla. Too 
late! Not a British soldier to 
be seen: Moore had vanished— 
not, as Napoleon had vowed to 
see him vanish, like the snow 
before the sun, but like the 
lean wolf out- galloping the 
weary hounds. 

Moore’s Diary ends at Sa- 
hagun on December 24, the day 
on which he issued orders for 
the retirement. We have no 
space to follow him through 
the terrible scenes which pre- 
ceded the fall of the curtain at 
Corunna. No man can read 
the story of that retreat without 
being moved in turn by every 
emotion that can stir the human 
mind, for every crime and every 
virtue, every glory and every 
disgrace, marched with those 
gaunt columns backward to 
the sea. Shall we look at the 
cellars and gutters of Bembibre 
or Calcabellos choked with 
drunken soldiers who lay hud- 
dled in the kennel, their senses 
fevered with wine, whilst their 
bodies froze in the snow or 
were slashed by the sabres of 
the pursuing French cavalry? 
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Or shall we turn to the heights 
of Lugo, where the same men 
lay once more in the snow, this 
time in line of battle, looking 
eagerly for the French, who 
“will not fight this army” ?? 
Strange soldiers who find the 
best tonic for shattered nerves, 
the best food for exhausted 
bodies, the best antidote to 
anarchy, in the sight of their 
enemy and the chance of com- 
bat! Corunna taught British 
generals something which has 
lightened many a dark moment 
since, that a British army can- 
not destroy itself. 

What, then, of this last 
performance of Moore’s? It 
was, in truth, the first brilliant 
flash which rent the strateg- 
ical darkness of that era of 
British generalship, an era 


soon to be flooded with the 
rays of Wellington; but it 
is nothing less than idolatry 


to call it, as Sir F. Maurice 
calls it, “the boldest, the most 
successful, the most brilliant 
stroke of war of all time.”? If 
Sir F. Maurice challenges us to 
produce a finer, we adduce that 
very stroke of Napoleon which 
countered Moore’s, which, check- 
ing the momentum of five 
armies, gave the vast weight a 
fresh bias, and rolled 60,000 men 
over snowy mountain-ranges a 
distance of 200 miles in ten 
days. To strike at an enemy’s 
communications was even in 
Moore’s day a rudiment of the 
art of war, and Moore did 
no more, though no one has 
ever done it more audaciously. 
As a matter of military in- 
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terest, he would seem to have 
been about to commit his only 
mistake on his very last night 
at Sahagun, a mistake pre- 
vented by Napoleon himself. 
An attack on Soult at Carrion 
must have sealed his fate, 
whether it succeeded or failed : 
the exhaustion of either vic- 
tory or defeat would have ren- 
dered impossible to his army 
the retreat which it barely 
accomplished without a battle. 
Equally pretentious and fal- 
lacious is the previously men- 
tioned epigram, upheld by Sir 
F. Maurice,? that “had there 
been no Moore there would 
have been no Wellington.” 
Reverse it and you have the 
truth. But for Wellington 
Moore must have gone down 
to posterity as a bold but beaten 
general, though, militarily speak- 
ing, his success had been amaz- 
ing. War is an art, but it is 
not to be judged by its artistic 
triumphs, but by its actual 
products. There is only an 
academic joy in Moore’s gamble 
with “time and space” at 
Sahagun, though it was true 
science, and a lesson for every 
generation of soldiers yet un- 
born. The British public only 
knew that their biggest expedi- 
tion had been kicked down to 
the sea; the Spaniards that 
their trusted prop had van- 
ished. 

Had his march to his ships 
been the last effort of British 
arms in Spain, his campaign 
had appeared in history but 
another and a larger Helder, of 
which no gallantry of leader- 
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ship or heroism of endurance 
could have obliterated the net 
result—failure. We do not say 
that success was possible. Con- 
sidering the circumstances, the 
cowardice of the Spaniards, the 
folly of the Juntas, both Spanish 
and British, the lies of the 
Romanas and the insanities of 
the Freres, the enormous pre- 
ponderance of the French, and, 
last of all, the presence of 
Napoleon, no man could have 
done more than Moore with 
the means at command — no 
man except Wellington. Nor 
can we see that Moore’s opera- 
tion, save by training the 
troops, gave any tangible aid 
to those by which Wellington 
subsequently swept the Penin- 
sula clean of Frenchmen from 
end to end. It is sheer un- 
historical nonsense to say, as 
Sir F. Maurice says,' “ Every- 
where the provinces thus re- 
leased took up arms. The 
Spanish armies were re-estab- 
lished.” What provinces and 
what armies? Those which 
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were to flee before six months 
had passed like cattle at Ucles, 
Molino del Rey, Valls, and 
Alcanitz? If they were Moore’s 
legacy, Moore died poor indeed. 
Moore had done a greater work 
than re-establish mobs of 
cowards: he had saved the 
south of Spain for a time, until 
a greater than he arose to save 
it for ever. He had, as Mon- 
boddo said of Cromwell, “ gart 
a king ken he had a lith in his 
neck.” Napoleon’s self-confid- 
ence and the confidence of his 
men in him must have been 
irretrievably shaken when he 
turned back baffled from 
Astorga. It is a facer for 
Mars to measure himself 
against a mortal and come 
off second-best. Austrian com- 
plications or not (and Sir F. 
Maurice would do History a 
service by finally settling that 
question), Napoleon had made 
his vengeance on Moore a per- 
sonal matter in the sight of all 
his army, and he had to leave 
that army unrevenged. 
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